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RIGHT HON. EARR RUSSELL., R.G. 

My Lokd, 

In the month of August a little cloud appeared on 

1 . * ‘ 

the horizon of Eastern Europe. It was unnoticc^d save by a fc'Vi, 
and, amongst tliese, your Lordship was tlie fiwt fc*) ])redict a storm. 
Many thought the cloud would dis])erse, but your political fore- 
sight was not at fault; and that cloud has gathered, until it hoav^ 
throws its dark shadow over the valleys of the Drina, the Sunna, 

and the Narenta. The silver lini^ig, however, is at leng^i appearing, 

\ 

and, ere loyg, the bright ^mi will bun>t fo»th — the sun of freedom. 

• ^ • 

Wherever that sun^shine^, the Crescent diNap[)eais. To you, my Lord, 
the champion of civil and religious liberty; to yr^i^^lio were the 
first to give hope to the men of Herzegovina, battling fir their 
homes, their honour, and their lives, T dedicate this*book, which 
has been written on their behalf. 

I have^he honour to be, 

* My J^ori), 

Your Lordship’s faithful and obedient Servant,* 

J. LEVriS FARLEY. 

1 • 

1 2 , Grmi Wlnclitsfcr Street^ 

*L()}idoH^ E. C. 

Jamiavj/ 3 , 1876 . 




PEE FACE. 

I 

The object which I have in view in publishing this 

volume is to give the reader a fair insight into the 

present condition of the Turks and the Christians, 

and, by that means, to awaken the sympathies of 

the English public on l^half -of the oppressed Kayahs 

of Turkey. It is undoubted that, 'at the present 

moment, those sy^npathies are withheld, and while 

in Russia, Germany, Austria, and Italy, thfj?^ public 

mind has been horrified at the atrocities committed 

in the Herzegovina, and deeply,^ moved Ky the 

sufferings of the unfortunate refugees, who • are 

outcasts from their hom^)s and have squght a 

refuge in Croatia, Dalmatia, 'and Montenegro,; 

England, that was the first to break the manacles ' 

0 

of the slave, looks calmly on, and manifosts little 
on no concern in the mis’fortunes of the Christian 
Slaves di Eastern Europe. This want of sympathy 
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is, i believe, owing to ‘the little knowledge of the 

subject' existing in. this country, and I feel assured 
< * 

that wl^en the 'real facts are known Englishmen 
will no longer stand aloof, but, on the contrary, will 
lend their aid to^ the Christians of Turkey in their 
legitimate endeavours to obtain equal ' rights with 
their Mussulman fellow-subjects. Whatever the 
interests may have been which were supposed tc 
be involved in upholding Turkish rule in Europe, 
they, at all events, no longer exist. The purchase 
of the Khddive’s shares. in the Suez Canal by the 
English Government has sec/ured our right of way 

r r ‘ 

to Indiaj and we have now ' no longer any special 
interests which should, in the slightest degree, pre- 
clude us from giving our tangible sympathies to the 

i * 

('hristians who suffer under the corrupt and tyrannical 
rule of the Porte." 

On former occasions I have written of Turkey, but 
many pfcrsons, who probal&ly never read my books, or 

(. i 

possess a very superficial knowledge of the subject, 
*app^r to think that in writing of Turkey I have 
written of the Turks. In their minds, Turkey and 
the Tih'ks*. are synonymous terms, and thoy‘ ai'o 
ignorant of the fact that Turkey i? really only a 
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geographical expression ‘which serves to designate a 
country inhabited by Christians as well as Turks, and 
in which, in Europe at aJl crvcn1^,‘the former are Jin a 
vast majority. In speakijig of the immense i^sources 
of the Ottoman Empire, and pointing out how these 
resources might be profitably developed,* I never 
contemplated that the results arising from an 
improvect administration would benefit# tie Turks 
atbne; on the contrary, I hoped that all, Christians 
as well as Mussnlmans, should partieijmto in the 
advantages to bo derived from the adoption of tliose 
reforms Avhich I advoeatcll.^ I was on tcrips of 
personal intimacy with'M>oth Eua(l aijd A’ali Pashas. 
I believed in their honour, their sincerity, 'and their 
patriotism ; but when I found that their successors 
were betraying and ruining their country,. I fcl{ it my 
duty to warn the, public against the calamities, wliich 
I saw were impending. With that* object I, twelve 

months ago, published a pamphlet on “ The Decline 

• 

of Turkey, Einancially and Politically,” and if Turkish 
bondholders had taken the advice I gaw) them in that 
Irochure, they would have been saved the serious losses 
fhe^ now suffer. 

Lady.Strangford, who, with all djue respect* for her 
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ladyship, ought . really ’ to liave known better, c has 
fallen into the common error, when she says, in a 
letter published in the newspapers, that before becom- 

iug'thc'Shindard-Bearcr of *1110 Christians, I ought to 

( « 

have made knoAvn tlie reasons for my change of 

opinion , relative fo Turkey. ]lut the fact is that I 

Jiavc not changed my opinions relative to Turkey ; it 

is the Btirkish Administration which has changed. 

No one would be more rejoiced than I to see a state 

of things existing in the Ottoman Empire, which 

would secure the lilxTties, the hajijiiness, and the 

1 

udAai'' cement of all its.pcople; but I never have and 
jiever will advocate the oiipi^ssiou of one section by 
another. So far from supi)orting Turkish misrule, I, 
on tlK'A-ontrar}', stigmatized Turkish opjAn'Ssion ; and, 
in my book* on “The Massacres in Syria,” I defended 
the? eduse of the Christians at a time when public 
opinion -in this "country U'as in favour of the Mus- 
sidmans; and if, in my.othcr works, I poii;ited out 
the great rcsourccui of the Empire, I did not, on the 
other hand, ficsitato to indicate the defects in the 
admiuistyation which prevented those resources from 
being utilj^cd. I dedicafed my book on the “ Ee- 
sources of I’m-key” to a Greek, and that on “Modern 
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Turljey” to another Gifeek ‘In the former, I said 
^ • * 
that, while endeavouring to trace the rise and progress 

of Turkish commerce, I was hiora and moje impressed 

with the fact that it was to the Greclvs the extension 

of British trade in the Ottomah Empire was mainly 

due, and that it was to their ohcrgy''and pcr’sevcranco 

* • 

we were indebted for the remarkable progress which 
had been made. An isolated sentence is* ix)t a fair 
ei'Iterion by which to judge of an entire book, and if 
I have at times done justice to the truthfulness, 
honesty, and patience of the Moslem peasant, that is 
no reason why it should be *ii^fcrrcd that I have Joeen 
blind to the corruption otNTtxrkish otliciiils. Fanaticism 
a2)art, the Mussulman peasant possesses many natural 
virtues, and it would be unfair to accuse him.*of the 
vices and crimes with which all classes of Turkish func- 
tionaries are justly charged. Hatred of the Glviaour, 
however, per\’ades all ranks, from tlic highest to the 
lowest; and, in now advocating the cause of the 
Eayahs, I retract nothing I have j[)reviously written 
relative to Turkey itself, but simply ptead on behalf* 
of our fellow-Christians who are hold in bondage by 

the followers of Mahommed. 

• • 

A new programme of reforms has just been pro- 
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mulgated by tbo Porte'; but no one, cither here or 
m Constantinople, at all acquainted with the question, 
believes that it wilb be "carried out. The promises 
made are only a repetition, of those which, on pre- 
vious occasions, have deceived Europe, and when the 
pressure of the niomcnt is removed, these promises, 
like those contained in the Ilatti-Schcrilf of 1839, 
and the Hatt-'y-IIumayoum of 185G, will remain un- 
fulfilled. What value can be placed on such promisGs 
when, at the same time, we Icam that arrears of taxes 
are frightfully pressed, and the prisons are filled with 

r 

thosQ who cannot pay, and even with those on whom 
the Government have no ri^'ht to make a demand ? 
Edicts ai’c issued for the remission of taxation, and 
fine sentiments are expressed for the ruined and 
epslaved populations, and meanwhile specific orders 
arc sent to the Governors to screw every drop of 
blood from the people, to grasp the last farthing, and 
wrest the last meal from their mouths. Within the 

t 

^ past few months ,tho condition of the peasants has 
Ibeen aggravated. Money has been the cry of the 
Governors, and every chicanery has been used to 

extract the uttermost from the people ; and in carry- 

‘ ‘ 
ing out this system of wicked impost and robbery, 
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Christians are treated worse ishan the' Moslems. Old 

practices which had long been in qjbcyance have been 

/ • 0 

rovived, and with such vigour as to sui’pass the usual 
brutality of the tax-gatherers, , who are* tlfmnselves 
iutc'restcd in the amount collected. The people, in 
fact, are being diiven to desperation. In som” of the 
I)rovinccff of Asia-Minor, wc arc told, where British 
anjl American residents heroically exerted themselves 
to assuage the ravages of the recent famine, the people 
address their benefactors in these words: — “Alas! 
you had better have left us, to *dio of starvation last 
year with the rest. All ^void’d* then have been (Tv'cr, 
and we should have said the crops had failed ; but 
now we have the br’ead which God has given through 
you taken out of our mouths to pamper the great men 
at Stamboul!” 

12, Great Winchester Street, 

London, E.C. 
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OIIAPTEE I. 

THE EASTERN PROBLESI. 

The problem wliieli has been called the “Eastern 
(iucstion” is perhaps the most complex of all those 
which occu])y the thoughts of pliilosophers and states- 
men. It affects at thd sam’c time the destinies — 
political, religions, and social — of aTnultitude of races, 
and the general march o£ progress in Asia and Eastern 
Europe, During th(i past fifty years, the greatest 
minds have laboured at its solution, and various 
systems have been suggested. Interest and sentiment, 
diplomacy and force, the principle of <iatk>nalities and 
the prejudices of religion, financial expedients and 
economic laws, have succes^vely prevailed; but un- 
certamty and iiTcsolution still exist* 

In practice, all are guided by their own. interests or 
sympathies. France and England were accomplices at 
Navarino, while the treaty of the quadruple •alliance 
revealed* the antagonism of tfieir policy. Alljes ^gainst 
Russia dt^iyg the Crimean War, th3y separated after 

B 
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the war to the profit -of. Eussia. At the ^ame ximc, 
Austria committed the ' irreparable fault of remakiing 
neutral at one of the most decisive moments of her 

r c , 

history : preferring a precarious rule in Italy to a solid 
domini^ on the Lower Danube. The question of the 
Principalities, as well' as those of Syria, Montenegro, 
Servia, and Crete, has also passed through most ex- 
traordifiary phases. In the Cretan affair, we have 
. seen the ships of the same Power aiding, at one time, 
in the einigration of insular families, and, at another, 
assisting in their return ; while Eussia compromised 
her traditional influence by sacrificing at tln^ Cbnfer- 
ende that same Crete and that same Greece which her 
intrigues and her gold hQd excited to rise against the 
Porie. The Turkish GoveruYient has struggled vainly 
against the covetousness of its enemies and the incon- 
sistencies of its friends ; whilst its interior policy has 
been characterized at one time by efforts of conserva- 
tism which looked like immobility, and, at another, by 
sudden concessions which appeared almost revolution- 
ary. The_ populations, ruined and perplexed, ask 
themselves from what quarter aid will come, but the 
Great Powers look calinlj' on while Christian homes 
are desolated, by^ fire and sword ; and while the 
‘ Christians of .Bosnia and the Herzegovina are battling 
• against the implacable enemies of the Crossj Prince 
Nikita ftf Montenegro and Prince Milan of Servia are 
held back^by Austria frofn aiding their suffering c6- 
religionists'. 
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Turkey, though an Empire, not a nation ; it is 
rather an aggregate of nationalities or Governments 
accidentally united by having* been Ihe subjects* of a 
common conquest. It is,^ in fact, a geographical 
expression which serves to designate the ISaftle-field 
on which, for centuries, Islaiqism and Christianity 
have contended. The Sultan who reigns at Constanti- 
nople is less a Sovereign, in the European acceptation 
of the word, than the chief of a religious co^nmunity, 
the CJommander of the Faithful, the Khalif of Islamism. 
In principle, and in the Mussulman idea, his power 
Vests on tlie institution of Mahommed much more than 
ill the Empire, and as Eome is the capital of Catholicism, 
so is Stamboul the capital of .Islamism. Thus t^e 
“Eastern Question” is <1 religious qs well as a 
political question, and 'the interests that •centre 
round the subji'ct are more or less tinged with , a 
ri'ligious aspect. France is by tradition the pro- 
tectress of the CJatholics. She intervened for the 
JIaronites against the Druses, for the ^recks and*th? 
United Armenians against the schismatics. . The 
missionaries, the brothers of the Clxristian doctrine, 
and the Sisters of (charity look' upon the French* am- 
bassador at Constantinople as their gu5.rdian. So it is 
with England and the United States of America, who 
enforce religion under the cloak of politics. The 
various Protestant sects of tha Old and ISTcav Worlds 
mpp'ort schools and other establishment;^ in Tufke^ for 
heir propa^ifda, and promote their religious views by 

B 2 
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means of missionaries, and the distribution of Bibles. 
Eussia, on its side, is the protector of the orthodox 
Church ; apd the fcxpulsion of Islamism from the cradle 
of ortlmdoxy, and the liberation of the Holy Places 
from the' custody nf infidels, is the ideal presented to 
the aspirations of tho^Eussian peojde. The Crimean 
\Yar hRd its origin in the question of the Holy Places, 
and 780,000 men died before Sebastopol oAving to a 
dispute taboul a Silver Star and the Key of a 'Sanctuary. 
The grand Pan-Hellenic idea, too, is, beyond every- 
thing else, the possession of Saint Sophia ; and it is 
Avcll known that, at the commencement of the Crimean 
War, the Greeks postponed the baptism of their 
eliSdrcm in the hope that the triumph of Eussian arms 
Avould enable EieiR to perforin this religious ceremony 
in the -ancient basilicas which had been transformed 
ii 3 jp_^niosques. 

"VYIk'H Constantine was fighting against the con- 
'quering hordes of the son of Amurath, ho applied in 
Vain for aid to the Latins of Eome, for the C'atholics 
hated the (Hccks more than they did the Turks ; and 
Avhen the last of the Pahcologi fell in defence of his 
capital, crushed rather by the defection of his Chris- 
tian allies than by the arms of his enemies, it was no 
Avondcr he exclaimed OeXco Oavetv pdXXov v] ^fiv, — “ I 
had rather die than live !” The same antagonism of 
creed still exists, for, at the present moment, while the 
Greeks fit the i^^erzegovina* are fighting tlie (fescen- 
Slavonians in race, tut Greeks in religi(Stt. 
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dant^ of Mahommcd II., fhe Vatican orders its spiritual 
subjects to stand aloof. Kussia looks on complacently 
Avliilo the Catholic Maronite^ of Mount Lebanon are 
mercilessly butchered by the Druses ; France shows 
no emotion at the barbarities' pQrpctratttiJ^on the 
Greeks of Bosnia, Roumelia, and Bulgaria ; and 
England only evinces any intei-ost wken a Protestant 
convert is dragged in cliains to the loathsome dimgeons 
of StambttuL And so it is that the Mosleip still lords 
it in the Holy Places, and rules in the ancient city of 
Byzantium. Turkey in Em'ope is a disgrace to the 
(avilization of the nineteenth century, a foul blot on 
the escutcheon of Christian kings, and might go far to 
prove that Christianity is a profession, not a belief. 
Whatever faults the Turks possess — and we all know 
by this time what they are — a disregartf of theij; religion 
is not one. If the Sultan were, to-morrow, to unfurl 
the Standard of the Prophet in defence of the faith, 
all Islam would arm for the holy war ; yet the* Stan- 
dard of the Cross is year after year steeped, in 
Christian blood, and Christian England* looks calmly 
on, permitiiiig the continuance of a despotism un- 
paralleled in the history of .the world. 
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f 

"‘ENGLAND* AND THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

The reveal of the Eastern Question, under th^) changed 
circumstances of Europe, will decide the position .in 
which England is hereafter likely to stand towards the 
Christian populations of Turkey. The good offices of 
the British Government, it is well known, have never 
bce» withhold from the Porte, but its advice has always 
been less partial and morej disinterested than that 
afforded-, by other Governments who have interfered 
in the internal affairs of the'Ottolnan Empire. The 
reason is, of course, obvious. England has had no 
special bias towards citln'r of the conflicting creeds of 
tha East, Avhereas a cognate faith has made France 
the avowed projector of the Catholics, while Eussia 
has long known how to improve her profession of the 
“orthodox” faith by taking upon herself the champion- 
ship of Greek Cbi’istianity. The contest, however, 
between Parfe and St. Petersburg respecting the 
guardianship of the Holy Places, which led to the 
Criipean'War, cannot be ^id to have had, in reality,, 
its origin in any ab.stract devotion of cither nation to 
its own form of worship; for if their pBetensions 
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had/ at the bottom, been fsee from political mean- 
ing, Sebastopol -would probably never have fallen. 
England took part in the contest, fhough,she had put 
forward no claims to thp protectorate of tjjie Holy 
Places, and had neither the opportunity ifSr the wish 
to make her own special form of Christianity a pre- 
tence for political meddling. She 'interfered in .the 
simple support of the status quo, without ulterior, 
object of* any kind — which is more than ban be said 
for cither of the other Great Powers who engaged 
in the struggle. Her support of Turkish rule on 
that and other occasions, in no way involved- an 
approval of the system under which the Christians of 
the Empire were gove/ned; on the contrary, 'jthat 
support was given, at ail events duijing the time of 
Lord Stratford, on the express understanding*that the 
system in question was to be reformed. 

Since the time when the battle of Navarino was 
called in the House of Commons “ an untoward event,’’ 
it has been the aim of England to less/;n the grievances 
of the Eayah population of Turkey without weakening 
the la-vvful authority of the .Porte. To this end, the 
British Government has, over and over agaiti, made 
representations to the Porte, and tliose representationa* 
have b^jon uniformly met by liberal professions and, 
promises of reform. How far these prof ess^ons* and 
proinises have been fulfilled are now perfectly kno-wn, 
and, to say the least, they have satisfied* ^cifher the 
ChristiaiT races of the Empire nor the public opinion 
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of Great Britain. Th(j British public has beeome 
wearied by repeated disappointments, and English 
statesmen, oven if ‘inclined, pould not at this moment 
ask the nation to make any further sacrifice, either in 
men or mBttcy, for the, defence of Mussulman dominion 
in Europ.e. England will, indeed, never intrigue, but 
she^ canpot remaiil quiescent, for her interests in India 
must be protected. So long, liovuver, as those inte- 
rests are not imperilled, the Eastern questiort is likely 
to be, for tlui future^, a secondary one for British 
politicians. The English nation cannot, with a duo 
regi^rd to its own reputation, always remain the 
champion of an immqbility wdiich is injurious to the 
comRion interests of civilization, and w’hich retains so 
many objectionable features.«directly opposed to the 
spirit o£»tho age. Tlie Britisli popular feeling, once 
rei tdy f or almost any sacrifice in niitintaining Ottoman 
rule, is now averse from all further A\ aste of money 
or blood in Avhat is at length regarded as a hopeless 
eauiBe.* Turkc'y ^las lapsed, in the ey('s of her best 
friends, info *thc very last stage of discredit, and it 
cannot much longer remain in doubt Avhether the 

f 

Ottomas. system docs or docs not poss(^ss the energies 
•necessary to the •existence of an European State. 
^Turkey is not placed, as was her Byzantine prc'dccessor, 
in presence of a single inexorable foe, without hope of 
assignee from Avitliout ; nor was the chance given tg 
the last»of4jie Pateologi of redeeming his country by 
reforming his administration. No to ttering* Oriental 
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Empire was ever before* offered safety on the simple 
conditions proposed to Turkey, that it should bc_ 
financially prudent and judioiously ’honesty and* should 
cease to neglect territorial improvements as necessary 
to the well-being of its population as they- would be 

useful to the rest of the world. Euad and A’ali 

^ • 

Pashas, it is true, tried to free themselves ^Tom the 
vicious traditions of the past, but Avhen we sec how 
little thoSe statesmen were able to effect cki^ing their * 
fifteen years of power, we can have little confidence in 
their successors. How often during the past twenty 
years have Imperial “Hatts” and Ministerial decrees 
proclaimed an end of this or that abuse which is as 
rampant still as when the Peace of Paris was sigued ? 
How often was the Tn^jisury to be relieved by* the 
most sweeping retrenchment, and yet wh^t single 
economy worth th6 iianlc has been carried into effect 1:* 
Christians were to be placed on absolutely the same 
level before the law as their Mussulman fellow-sub- 
jects ; and yet, outside of Stamboul, Christian evidence 
is as valueless noAv against a Turk’s ds *it was fifty 
years ago. So it is with every detail of administration. 
In the capital some improvements have been fift’oeted, 
but in the provinces no progress •whatever has been, 
made. 

When Lord Stratford do Eedcliffe, the “Great* 
Eltchi” as he was callc4, represented Effgland as 
Ambassador in Constantinople, the^influenee of Great 
Pritain vws paramount at the Porte. In every part of 
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Turkey, from the Bosphorus to the Persian gulf and 
from the Mediteiranean to the Euphrates, to be an 
“ Inghsi,” ^n Englishman, was in itself a passport to 
respect. The English Consuls in the Ottoman Empire, 
acting up'tC) the spirit of the Capitulations, jealously 
guarded. the rights and protected the interests of 
British .‘residents'. When disputes arose — and in 
Turkey, where the Judges are venal and bribery is 
a recognizt;d custom, disputes are inevitable— there 
was no danger that the interests of British subjects 
would he neglected. Our Consuls knew they would 
he supported by the Embassy, and every Turkish 
functionary, from the Mudir to the Wali, from the 
Zaptiyeh to the Grand Vizier, was conscious of the 
power of Englqind, personified in her representative. 
Lord Stfdtford de Eedcliffc thoroughly understood the 
Turkish character, and, consequently, never allowed 
himsejf to be deceived. Honesty and truth arc, to 
sbmc extent, characteristics of the Moslem peasant; 
but* artifice, deceit, and falsehood guide the policy of 
Turkish, statesmen. The Turk despises the man he 
can overreach, and has ny respect for any one he does 
not fear*. Lord Stratford was respected because he 
^jvas feared, and, in the region of diplomacy, there 
,was no danger of his being surprised. Th.e well 
known purity* of his life, besides, and the strict 
integrity of his character had their due weight with 

t ^ 

the PoAe,^here puch qualities are exceptional, and 
in the same ratio as the Ambassador was honoured so 
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England was respected! It* was ?in evil day for 
Turicey when the “ Great Eltchi ” quitted the banks, 
of the Bosphorus, and his voice was no longer heard 
in the palace at Dolma-baghtchd. 

In the month of May, 1858, Lord S+yatford was 
succeeded by Sir Henry Bulwer, a diplomatist of a 
very different type : a man of ‘undoubted ability, but 
totally UP suited to wear the mantle of his predecessor. 
His policy consisted in doing nothing; non-iuterference ’ 
w^s exactly suited to his habits, and the indolence of 
Eastern life was in accordance with his tastes. His 
tone of thought, too, was Oriental, and he adopted, 
con aniorc^ the customs of those pound him. During 
his seven years’ tenure of * office, the influence *and 
prestige of England visibly declined in Constantinople. 
Had Sir Henry Bulwer succeeded any other Ambassador, 
the result might not hajve been so apparent ; but the 
contrast between him and Lord Stratford do Eedcliffe 
was too marked and startling. « 

Lord Lyons, who succeeded in 1865, did much to 
retrieve the position we had lost.' The services 
rendered to Turkey by his father were in themselves 
sufficient to ensure him a cordial reception frepn both 
Fuad and A’ali ; but he never liked the place, and his , 
stay was too short to have produced any lasting good. 
He possessed, however, the esteem and respect of the 
J*orte, and left behind him, many kindly meihorie,s in 
OonStafltinopb 

As lon^s Fuad and A’ali lived, it was not possible 
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that the prestige of England in Turkey could be wholly 
extinguished, “ England,” said Fuad in that reniark- 
ahle letter written on his death-bed at Nice, ‘‘ has 
rendered us*^ imrn'ense services, and it would he impos- 
sible to calculate .those which she may render us in 
the future, I would rather lose several provinces than 
sec the Sublime Porte' abandoned by England.” At 
the death of A’ali, however, in September, 1871, a 
new state (^f things came into existence, the old retro- 
grade Turkish party came into power, and, since that 
date, the influence of England has rapidly declined, 
until now an Englishman in TAlcey is everywhere a 
mark for insult and contempt. Ilritish interests in 
Turkey arc altogether neglected, and Sir Homy Elliot, 
acting no doubt upon his instructions, carries out the 
policy of uon-interfer('uce to such an extent that many 
Ih’itish merchants think it best to quit the country. 
Every Englishman, with, I believe, one exception, has 
been * dismissed from the Turkish service, or, what 
coipes pretty much to the same thing, has had his 
salary supprcssecl. The English engineers, who with 
their families had become domiciled at Constantinople 
since the Crimean War, Vere some time ago suddenly 
turned adi’ift by tjic Porte, and found themselves in 
■“a foreign land without even the means of subsistence. 
Claims of British subjects are utterly ignorecT, and it 
is useless to apply to the British Embassy for redress. 
When ^s^ad Pasha, the late Grand Vizier, was Minis- 
ter of War,* it was unsafe for an English lady to walls 
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alon« in the streets of !l?era owing to the brutality of 
the Turkish soldiers ; and when last year he was ap-, 
pointed Governor-General of Syria, almost his first 
acts were to stop the building of a new Protestant 
school at Jaffa, to suppress the Protestant schools al- 
ready existing in his pashalic, and to cause some 
Protestant converts to be imprisoned in the dungeons 
of Latakia. So low has the prestige of England fallen 
in Turkey that there is no longer any pr^itection for 
the person or property of an Englishman. Even the 
person of our Ambassador is not safe, for Sir Henry 
Elliot was recently assaulted by a Tukish soldier in the 
environs of Constantinople. At Damascus, Mr. Yice- 
Consul Green only saved His life by flight fronv the 
dagger of an assassin, and we have lately heard ot an 
attack on Lieut. Conder and his companion^,^ princi- 
pally Royal Engiheers^ in the performanee of their 
duty, by a fanatic rabble at Safed. Such is the grati- 
tude of a Government and a country for which England 
has made so many sacrifices both in treasure ami in 
blood. • • 

A single word might aptly describe the state in 
which Turkey is at this moment ; yet something more, 
in the shape of explanation, is required, when no oncj 
can travel through the coimtry without being strucS; 
with the richness of the soil, the signs and tokens ot* 
.mineral wealth, the exteqt of the pastures* an^ the 
pafient^ hard-working character of the peoplew With 
all these-risible and necessary adjuncts of prosperity, 
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it is natural to enquire why I’urkey is now bankrupt 
both in cliaracter and in means. 

Tlie explanation is easily found : — 

In the first pla'ce, it is found in the permanent state 
of hostility eristing between the Mussulman and 
Christian populations, arising out of the oppression 
and injustice which Iho former exercise over the 
latter ; notwithstanding that the Christian element, 
‘from a purqly material point of view, advaneds as the 
Mussulman recedes, until the Turk is actually obliged 
to look to an employment from the Government as 
the sole means of supporting life. 

Secondly, in the degeneration of the Turk since he 
first ibogan to borrow from Western civilization all 
tharit had to give in theVay of vice and immoderate ' 
luxury. MoneyJ of which he. knew not the value, 
became^ necessary ; and to obtain it, ‘he effected loans, 
at any cost, from the Ghiaours at home and abroad, 
without the slightest intention of repayment. 

Thirdly, in the fabulous extravagance of the Palace, 
and the monstrous system of cheating practised in 
every department of the State. 

Fourthly, in the disorder incident to the abandon- 
ment of an old system before a new one was 
oVganized to replace it, and in the endeavour of the 
Turldsh Government — ^never sincere in its desire to 
replace tlrat which was bad, by something that might 
be bettej— to avoid doing anything, by always p^e-* 
tending to adopt every scheme which foreign diplo- 
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niatists tendered for its .acceptance; thus disgusting 
and<3isappointing its own populations Inthout allowing 
them to reap any one of the many advantages which 
must have sprung from the'adoptiopi of rfi well-con- 
sidered system of reform. 

Fifthly, in the conscription which falls exclusively 
upon the Mussulman population;, and withdraws from 
the tillage of the ground the bone and sinew of the 
country, and depopulates whole districts in Asia 
Minor. 

Tiastly, in the general state of corruption and 
degradation into which all public functionaries are 
plunged, and which prevents all probability of 
improvement. 

It would be impossible to ^plly describe the corrgp 
tion and peculation that pi*evails in Turjiey. It exists 
in every department of the State, from the higfest to 
the lowest. The (‘inplut/cs arc numbered by thousands, 
the majority of whom have been employed in every 
menial occupation in the households of the different’ 
Pashas who have from time to time filled the post* of 
Minister ; these men are ill paid, and are consequently 
obliged to secure a livelihood, by any and every means 
at their command. No business can be transacted at 
a public department without bribing tho^ subordinates, 
while the country is deprived of the muscle of a vast 
number of men who would be far more -grorthily 
oceupiec^ in tilling the soil, than in earning the right, 
by every conceivable baseness and humiliation, to 
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watch for the crumbs that full from the great ipan’s 
table. Every Pasha’s house swarms with crow(fe of 
parasites, very few of whom receive regular wages, 
but the majbrityof whom are fed and clothed, getting 
every now and' then an occasional backsheesh; all 
waiting until they can be placed in some public 
employment, to Avhich- they are no sooner nominated, 
thdn from unpaid servants they become wealthy 
functionarys of the State. 

It is said by many persons that great progress has 
been made iu Turkey during the past twenty years ; 
but this is a delusion. Talking indifferent French is 
not progress ; Avearing Saxony-cloth clothes, instead 
of gashmcrc robes, is not progress ; lighting a few 
strtsets in the capital Avith gds, and macadamizing a 
road that leads ‘to a palace, 'is . not progress; printing 
Ilatt-y^Iunrayoums, Avhich Qro dead letters, is not 
prbgross ; adopting the Code Napoleon, and travestying 
it, is hot progress ; publishing an advertisement that 
the^Sultan Avill not be liable for the debts of his harem, 
after he knows those debts arc incurred, is not pro- 
gress ; getting drunk on champagne or on brandy is 
not progress ; neither is it progress to publish a 
budget which is g lie, or to make promises that are 
‘never intended to be fulfilled. 

England, however, is in a great measure tb blame 
for dll tkis. With her power and credit amongst the 
people ^of the East, who look upon Queen Victoria 
almost as 5, Mussulman sovereign, she ^a'stes her 
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strength in puny efforts, bsing’at once her reputation 
and •influence, when, by an ‘independent and fixed 
policy, she could secure both, and attain the political 
ends which are supposed* to bo involved* in the in- 
tegrity of the Turkish Empire, as well -as those which 
should spring from the development of a country, the 

improvement of a people, and the institution oJ a just 

• • 

and impai’tial system of government. * 

England, therefore, considering the blood ^nd money 
that has been wasted, has now the right to say to 
the Turkish Government, “You have had the oppor- 
tunity and the time, but you have done nothing j your 
administration is disgraceful ; the fairest portion of 
Europe is a desert, and we will not stand by ^ny 
longer patient spectatoi’s of ''anarchy, tyranny, aiid 
corruption.” England, is justified "in taking this 
course, for she would be doing no more than ^he is 
loyally bound to do on behalf of millions of hum&n 
beings, who have for centuries endured the hardships 
of living in a state of slavery, devoid of political 
rights, and whose lives and property -have always 
been at the disposition of a race of fanatics and bar- 
barians. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE TURKS. 

We would falsify history if we were to a*ssert that 
Islamism is a bar to human progress, and the inherent 
cause of Turkish decay. The laws of the Koran are, 
it is true, opposed in every principle to those of the 
Gospel, but, nevertheless, they have not, in former 
ies, been found unsuitable for the Government of a 
Mussulman peojde. Wheruthe Christian West was 
still sunk in comparative barbarism and ignorance, the 
Mussulman East was the Ifome of civilization, of 
literature, of science, and of art. The Crusaders, it 
is well known, brought with them, on their return to 
Eur'ope, the proofs of a civilization Avhich, to them, 
had been hitherto unknown. The glories of Granada, 
and the wonders of the Alhambra are written in the 
annals df Spain, and when Aboii- Abdallah, commonly 
vailed Boabdil, stood in the pass of Aptixarras, and 
, gazed for the last time on the towers and spirep of his 
lost ijapital, thd most enlightened empire of that day 
passed away for ever. . Chivalry had its root in Spain^ 
whence Charlemagne transplanted it to the centre of 
Europe. The tournaments and jousts, the tfbubadours 
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and ^nights-errant, Castilian i)ridc, Uonrtesy towards 
ladies, serenades, single combats, generosity towards' 
the vanquished, faith in -plighted vjord, iTespect for 
hospitality, — all were borrowed from the Mussulmans 
of Spain. Even in the present-day, there is a great- 
similarity betAvccn the Spanish jjharacter and* that of 
the Arabs, who still possess many of the ^alitics 
which distinguished the warriors of Granada. I have 
sat under the tents of the Bcdawin, and partaken of 
their hospitality, and I can verify that there is not a 
finer or a more naturally noble race in the universe. 

Under the reign of the Khalifs, commerce and 
civilization made greater progress in two centuries 
than the world had ever seen licforc. The cities were' 
embellished, an architectui* of the highest order lent 
its charm to the buildingb, and everything that Imman 
ingenuity could accomplish was effected for the prost- 
perity and welfare of the country. Our histories 
contain accounts of the presents sent to Charlemagne 
by the great Haroun-al-Easchid, that prince who lias 
ever been, to our imagination, the embodiment, of all 
that is grjind, wonderful, and piagnifieent. Amongst 
these presents were perfumes of every kind, 5, pro- 
fusion of pearls and jewels, an elephant richly capari- 
soned fonwar, and a clock, which appeared a wonder 
in Europe, and which was placed in the' cathedral, of 
Aiic-la-Chapellc. Haroun-ai-Easehid, although ho 
liad to pay an army of five hundred thousand* men, 
ind had built many palaces in different parts of his 

c 2 
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empire, was yet -able to, give his son, Al-Mamoun^ two 
million four hundred thousand of gold; and 

when 'the latter was married, they placed upon the 
head of his bride a thousand pearls of the purest 
water, and opened a lottery, in which each prize 
gained either a house or a piece of land. Al-Mamoun 
wgs tho Augustus of Islamism. But all the glories of 
the Khalifs vanished before the hordes of Othman ; 
and with the occupation of the country by'thc Turks 
set in a gloomy night of darkness, unrelieved, during 
now more than three hundred years, by a single ray 
of light, or the faintest gleam of hope. This horde of ' 
Tartars, descending .from the fastnesses of the Altai 
range into the fair plains of Asia Minor and Syria, 
rushed like tigers upon th^r prey. They laid Avaste, 
far a«d near, Avith fire and sword, destropng utterly 
Avhatever they could not ap'proijriate, sotting fire to 
whatever would burn, and razing to the groixnd what- 
ever could be OA'crturned. Statues, buildings, books, 
air shared in one common destruction ; every Avork of 
art and every useful contrivance, the appliances of 
science and the implements of trade, all disappeared 
together, like a crop of vegetation after a visit of 
locusts. They foifnd a garden, but they made a desert. 
What the Turks Avere five hundred years ago, they are 
to-day ! “ In the nineteenth century,” says the Eev. 
William Denton,* “ large tracts of what A\'as a smiling 

* “The Cliristian# in Turkey.” By the Eev. Willtam Denton, 


M.A. 
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and a fruitful land, cultivated with all the care of 
garden husbandry, and rivalling for beauty the best 
parts of the plains of Lombardy and of Flandei;s, have 
now become portions of tlie desert. ’ Froifi the shores 
of the Bosphorus, under 'the fairest- sky, amid the 
most beautiful scenery, with a soil the most fertile oT 

any in the world, surrounded by the ruins of ancient 

• * 

glory and civilization, the traveller now may wan'der 
for more •than a htmdrcd miles without meeting with ' 
a trace of the dwellings of man, save here and there 
the ruins which his horse tramples under its hoofs. 
If he asks for the inhabitants, he will hear only of 
graves, of heartless massacres, and of terrible martyr- 
doms on a gigantic scale, with pashas for the ex;j!cu- 
tioners, and grand viziers for the instigators. The 
desert is rapidly encroaclung on the fertile land, and 
the sand is covering what was, a quarter of a century 
ago, the abode of industrious and happy peasailts. 
The land was “as the garden of Eden;” it is now 
“ a desolate wilderness.” 

If, at the present moment, wo look to* Egypt and to 
Turkey, wo will see at once the difference between the 
Arab and the Tartar, or ’Turkish race. Look at 
Alexandria and Cairo, and then loot at Constantinople, 
or any other city in Turkey. Modem* Egypt cannotf 
it is true, compare with Ancient Egypt in the number* 
of its inhabitauts or the splendour of its cities' but 
what successive sovereigns, from Sesostris tothe,Khalifs, 
failed to effect, or accomplished onlv in p'art, has been 
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completely achieved, under the rule of the* Khedive, 
by the opening of the *Suez Canal, while Alexafidria 
and Cp,iro are fast becoming cities of palaces, and 
the wealth df the'country itself is every day increasing. 
The harbour of - Alexandria, the finest probably in the 
world, is crowded witli the shipping of all nations, with 
a new breakwater and* new docks in course of erection ; 
waTehouses filled with cotton, grain, and other agri- 
cultural produce ready for export. You see every- 
where railways in operation, or in course of construc- 
tion ; everywhere, in fact, the signs of civilization and 
increasing prosperity. You see Alexandria itself 
more like an European than an Eastern city, with its 
magnificent buildings and its “ Place dcs Consuls,” 
that exceeds in size and beauty any square to be found 
in Europe. You see the lahd^ irrigated by the Nile’s 
overflow, or by means of mpchintery, teeming Avith 
ridh crops of wheat, barley, maize, and peas, clover and 
flax, ‘rice, sugar-cane, tobacco and cotton, coffee, 
indigo and madder ; steam-ploughs at work in cotton 
cultivation,, and -every mechanical aid to production 
made use of to increase the wealth of the people and 
the country. The Khedive, too, who, from his im- 
mense wealth, hi^ splendid hospitality, and liberal 
patronage of art, is justly entitled to be called the 
Haroun-al-Easchid of modern times, is fast rendering 
his c&pital as luxurious as it is interesting. 

Lbok.at Constantinople, the exterior aspect of whicli 
is the most ihaguificent in the world, Put nature has 
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done everything, while 'man, at leas.t the Turk, has 
done nothing. The first view of Constantinople, on 

rounding Seraglio Point, aa the morning breaks in 

* ^ 

calm beauty over the Anatolian Hills, and the sun 
tips with gold the countless minarets of Stamboul, is, 
perhaps, one of the most exquisite in the universe. 
On one side, the glorious Bosphorus; on the other, 
the Sea of Marmora ; in the far distance, the moun- 
tains of •Bithynia, and the snow-crown«(J summit 
of. Mount Olympus ; in front, Scutari, the ancient 
Chrysopolis, with its melancholy-looking cypress- 
groves ; then Kadikeui, the ancient Chalcedon ; and, 
nearer, the beautiful panorama from Seraglio Point, 
past the Sublime Porte, th(? mosques of Saint Sopiiia, 
of Sultans Achniet, Bajaset, ^oleyman, and Mahmoud, 
the tower of the Seraskeriat, the ruined aqueduct to 
Eyoub, and the dark cypresses of “the place of a 
thousand tombs.” Yes! it is a charming scene. To 
see Constantinople, however, you should enter the 
Golden Horn from the Sea of Marmora, steam up the 
Bosphorus, and out by the Black Seft. • Then, the 
remembrance of its beauty will remain for ever lik e a 
dream that cannot be forgotten. But once place your 
foot on shore, and the illusion vanishes. You see the, 
Turks, you see ill-paved and ill-lighted streets ; you' 
see filth, coiTuption, and decay. Look at the country" 
jtself, and what wiU you J)ehold ? You will behold 
its fountain ranges covered with forests, fitted for all 
the purposes of modem trade, totally unutilized ; its- 
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vast mineral resources of coal, iron, copper, and lead, 
as well as the ores of many of the more valuable 
metals', lyin^ dormant and unheeded ; its fertile plains 
and genial slopes, in many districts, imtilled and fal- 
^low; its splendid ‘Waterfalls expending their force in 
seething foam, instead of contributing to the necessities 
of modem civilizati6n ; its rivers “snagged;” its 
harbours what nature made them ; its roads hut the 
tracks ovoi* which pass, with difficulty, the donkey and 
the camel. Mr. Arnold, late editor of The Echo, in fiis 
Letters from the Levant, thus expresses his opinion of 
the future of Turkey : — “ I have no patience,” he 
says, “with that cynical obstinacy, which, without 
ex^fraination, lauds Mahoihmedan practices as more just 
than those of Christian Countries. If I had to choose 
betw(ipn dealing with Christians or Turks in Stamboul, 
unhesitatingly I would prefer -the IVioslem as generally 
the more honest and straightforward. But if I had to 
make choice between the Christian and the Jew, I 
would for the same reason prefer the Christian. What 
does this prove ? Certainly not that Mahoinmedanism 
is better than Christianity ; but rather that the lordly 
Turk, in his long-assured mastery, is not forced to the 
debasing expedients which have become ingrained 
upon the chaf actor of the subject Christian, and the 
Jew^ still longer the object of oppression. That the 
Turk is* a deeply religious? creature, there can be n,o 
doubt fanatical he is, or his power in Euro^^e would 
be gone. So far, his presence in Europe is not due to 
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the jealousies of his Christian heighbo.urs ; it is owing 
to the religious bond which’ gives such unity aujd 
strength to a warlike race, who are a small minority in 
their own dominions. Upon the cbldesJ and most 

ft 

dispassionate examinations, it may be proved that Ma- 
hommedanism is not so good a system for promoting 
civilization, which is individual development, as 
Christianity; mainly because the first denies a true 
democracy by instituting moral differences <}( sex, and 
tho latter acknowledges a true democracy by incul- 
cating the equality and similar responsibility of all, 
without distinction, except in reference to the acci- 
dental advantages of circumstance and opportunity. 
Therefore it is that I sorrotv for tho idle folly of •»the 
task wo, in bygone times, have set ourselves, — that of 
maintaining the Turkish rule in Europe.' The time is not 
far distant when, with or without our leave and plea- 
sure, it will fall unregretted by those who believe with 
me that the most ignoble victories in the world’s history 
are those patched up by self-interested diplomacy,” 
The picture that Turkey presents to-day is, probably, 
tho most melancholy that history records. A’ eoimtry 
unequalled in the world for its natural wealth, with 
thousands of acres of its best soiliuntdled, its forests 
unproductive, its minerals unworked ;• without a car- 
riage road, or canal, or navigable river in the Empire ; ' 
jvith a people — ^honest, patient, and laborious — in one 
province, dying in thousands from famine and dis- 
ease, and, in another, fighting for liberty and life, 
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against an oppression no longer to be endured ; with 
a Monarch and a Government centralized at Constanti- 
nople,, utterly regardless of the widespread misery 
they have produced ; with an accumulation of foreign 
debt which precludes all liope for the future ; with 
’a sensuous and corrupt oligarchy, whose principal 
thought is that of enviching themselves at the expense 
of' the Slate ; and with a crowd of Armenian usurers, 
at the cajiital and in the provinces, who pander to the 
corruption and peculation of the Turkish fimctionaries 
because by such means they themselves become mil- 
lionaires. And now the Turkish Ministers come before 
the world and are not ashamed to tell the creditors of 
Turkey that they have ‘squandered the vast sums 
which have been so generously advanced, that they have 
done nothing to develop th^ resources of the country, 
and tbat they are bankrupt in. credit and in honour. 

* There is an Arabic proverb Avhich says that “ If a 
Turk could even excel in the knowledge of every 
science, barbarism would still remain inherent in his 
nature,” qnd this is as true to-day as it was four 
hundred years ago. I do not, as I have already said, 
mean to assert that the Mussulmans have no aptitude 
for civilization.* Jhe Moslem peasant possesses many 

* It may be interesting, at the present moment, to ‘know the 
opinion of the Turks themselves on this subject. The Terahiy a 
Tur]fish paper, published in Stamboul, says : — “ Although it is ncA 
surprising that in Europe those papers which are hostile \o 'tfurkey 
or ignorant of 'its condition should represent Turkey as out of the 
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natural viitues, and to include the whole Mussulman 
population in the charges htought against Turkish 

. » 

pale of civilization, it is surprising that the Tusks should condescend 
to accept the ideas of their enemies or of ignorant people, and think 
Turkey not in a state of civilization ; and therefore we cannot hp 
silent on the subject. Oh, Turks ! be assured you are^ perfectly 
within the circle of civilized people. ‘ Oivilization’ is derived from 
the word ^ city,’ and city means a place holding a number of settled 
inhabitants^ therefore the wprd city is tlie mirror of all the good 
(qualities requisite for the existence and preservation 6f the com- 
munity of a city. If a nation have the requisite conditions for 
living as a community, it is civilized. If a nation has a religion 
directing men to help one another, a system and laws showing what 
things every person may do and what he must avoid ; if it strive 
after a state in which tlie rights of persons and of propert^j are 
regarded, travellers respected, the weak and the poor protected, and 
women and children cared for, ;ind if it see to the burial of its 
progenitors with due honours — that nation has ^ the conditions of 
civilization. Well, Turks ! l>ehold. in these respects, we can assure 
you no nation is above you. If any one maintain the opposite of 
this, you can tell him Jie docs not know what civilization is. 
Civilization must not bo confounded with sciences, arts, and 
machinery. Certainly, arts, sciences, and machines are desfrable 
powers, but whereas these are only material powers cir mere tools, 
civilization is the collection of human excellences. In olden times 
the Greeks did not know of the steam-engine, nor of the,power of 
electricity, but they were more civilized tli|in the present Greeks 
and most nations of Europe. The Eussians ha^e more machines* 
and impl€«nents than the Turks, that is to say, their material forces 
are greater ; but as regards civilization the Turks are very superior, 
lurks ! if the Europeans talk about civilization, you can\old your 
heads* up, 'for civilization is a state causing pride and honour such . 
a« yours is.” 
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officials would be as unjust as tne imputation would 
bo false. The poor Mussulman, fanaticism apart, is 
honest, and truthful ; the Mussulman private soldier is 
brave, but fhe rich Turk is always an oppressor. Mr. 
Blunt, who was for twenty years Consul at Salonica, 
says : — “ The poorer, the humbler a Turk is, the 
better fi.c is ; as he mixes with the world, and as he 
gets money and power, he deteriorates. In the lowest 
class, I ^bave sometimes found truth, honesty, and 
gratitude ; in the middle class, seldom ; in the highest, 
never.” What progress, however, can be hoped from 
a people who live under such a Government as that ■ 
which rules at Constantinople ? IIow can civilization 
advance under an empire'which, in the place of free- 
will, substitutes fatality, and creates blind resignation, 
governing every act of life into a fixed and funda- 
mental dogma ? What can bo.expected from a religion 
which represents war against infidels as par excellence 
a hdiy work ; hatred of the stranger as a duty, and all 
treg,tics or engagements entered into with non-Mussul- 
mans as acts ‘not binding on the conscience ? A race 
bound by such brutal and monstrous doctrines is neces- 
sarily Roomed to isolation, to immobility, and to death. 
If any one doubtsithis truth, let him read history, and 
see the populous and flourishing state of Egypt, of Syria, 
of Mesopotamia, of Asia Minor, and of Greece, before 
their occupation by thc^ Turks, and see what these 
countries are now. Monuments of former grandeur -in 
ruins; canals and rivers obstructed; industry, com- 
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merce, arts, literature, all have disappeared. “ Wher- 
ever the Turk’s foot treads,'’ says an old Arabic 
proverb, “ there the gras.s withers,” and under the 

shade of the Crescent the land has Ibccome a desert. 

» 

In the time of the Venetians, Cypnjs ' possessed 
a population of one million, whereas now it contains 
only one hundred and eighty thousand. The^Pashalic 
of Damascus, which extends, north to south, from 
Hamah oil the Orontes'down to the deserts pf Arabia 
Petroca, south-east of the Dead Sea — a length of about 
four degrees of latitude — is capable of supporting a 
population of six millions of souls, whereas, at present, 
the population is not more than five hundred thousand. 
Turkey in Asia contains only a population of sixtfeen 
millions and fifty thousaiid; giving but 23’8 to the 
square mile; while in many parts of European Turkey, 
not one-fourth part of the land is brought under culti- 
vation. It is impossible that this state of things can 
continue to exist, and that the Christians of Turkey 
should be doomed for ever to sterility and despair. 
They arc bound, as Earl Kusscll says, to'a •“ cadavre,” 
for the Sick Man is now dying, and past all hope of 
recovery. You may galvanize a corpse, but you cannot 
restore it to life. 

In njost countries, the higher offiedS of the State* 
are given to those who are believed to be the most' 
worthy. If wo look over Europe, at thd present 
momenf^ we will see that this fapt is incontestable. 
There is Lord Derby in England, the Due Decazds in 
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France, Prince Gortschakoff in Eussia, Prince Bis- 
marck in Germany, and Count Andrassy in Austria. 
In Turkey, on the contrary, we have Mahmoud Pasha, 
a man who can neither read nor write any language 
but his own^* and whp, by his ignorance and fanati- 
cism, hag brought his country to bankruptcy and ruin. 
When Mahmoud attaihed the high position of Grand 
Vizier, on the death of A’ali Pasha, in September, 
1871, he. 'immediately set about degradiilg every 
Minister who* had served his predecessor. Some he 
exiled ; all he dismissed, not sparing even the son of 
A’ali Pasha, his own benefactor, who was igno- 
miniously expelled frqm his office in the Hardjie. In 
Auj^st, 1872, Mahmoud, * after a draconian rule of 
eleven months, fell from pbwer, amidst the execrations 
of the, populace, who hooted him under the windows 

f 

of ^ his palace on the Bosphorus ; and yet he is 
again^Grand Vizier. Every one in the least tainted as 
a reformer was tabooed. And now the men who rule 
the destinies of the empire owe their positions solely 
to the fact that they represent the old Turkish party, 
inspired by the Ulema and the Dervishes. The Turks 
esteem the ignorant fanatic more than the advanced 

, • Malimoud Piislia is* probably, the only Turkish Minister who 
does not speak Fft3noh ; but the Turks, generally, are not good 
linguists. “ Lcs Turcs,” says tho Chevalier do Scherzer, “ ne com- 
prennelit, e» general, que lour propre langue, tandis que toutes les 
autres' races de I’Empirc Ottoman on parlent au moins dgux. Co ' 
tient d’abord au. d6dain*qu’ils ont pour tout co qui n’estpas Turc, 
puis k leur indolence.” 
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reformer; and 'the caprice of the Sujtan, or of j his 
Ministers, or the intrigues of the Harem, induced by 
backsheesh, can raise to the. highest dignities men 
who would not be selected for a junior clerkship in 
our Foreign Office. When llssad Pasha, owing to some 
favouritism of the Harem, was, two years ago, raised 
to the Grand Vizicrat, ho found himself so totally 
unsuitcd for the position, that, after two or thr6c 
months of ’power, he was obliged to beg the ,^ultan to 
relieve him of his functions. “If,” says Prince 
Pitzipios, “wo wore to take a hundred individuals 
•amongst the men invested with the highest positions 
in the State, we would find, with few exceptions, 
that they all obtained their jiosts by the caprice and 
the shameful passions of tho^e who preside over the 
destinies of the nation.” 

In Turkey it is favouritism that rules, caprice that 
governs, incapacity that administers. Under the em- 
pire of the Crescent; to govern is to plunder and 
oppress. The evils are well known, but it is difficult 
to apply a remedy, because the entire empire is tainted 
with corruption. The Sultan, himself, is imbued 
with the same prejudices and ’the same faults as the 
nation, and he possesses neither the experience nor the 
educationj which, in other parts of Europe, we find in 
the Sovereigns of even the smallest States. In former 
thpes, the Ottoman Princes <)njoyed perfect liberty, 
and the government of important provinces was con- 
fided to them. They often, it is true, raised the 
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standard of revolt, aid, in consequence, *Solcyman, 
called the Great, promulgated, in the sixteenth century, 
a law of the empire. Recording to which they were pre- 
cluded from bcihg invested with any command, and 
were doomed to pass their ‘lives in the seraglio. This 
law, no doubt, saved the empire from many revolu- 
tions, but it inaugurated the reign of weak, debauched, 
« 

arfd inexperienced Sultans. 

According to Mussulman . La^, the eldest male 
member of the House of Othman ascends the throne 
upon the death of a Sultan. This law possesses the 
advantage of preventing a regency during the minority 
of a boy, but its strict observance has been frequently 
cvRded, and in a manner ‘peculiar to the Turks, as the 
new Sultan generally caused all his male relatives to 
be put to death. Even the male child of a female 
member of the family was not nHoVed to live. When 
ilahommed III. ascended the throne, he caused his 
nineteen brothers to bo strangled, and the first act of 
Mahmoud II., the father of the present Sultan, was 
the murder of his brother. On the day after the 
accession of Mahmoud II., thirty-three heads were 
exposed on the gate of ‘the seraglio, and, lest any of 
the women of his predecessor’s harem should be 
enceinte, he ordered them all, to the number of eight 
hundred, to be sewn up in leathern sacks and cast 

intd ths3 Bosphorus.* Recording to precedent, the 

< « 

* Onlj of the mosi*, remarkable sights on the Bosphorus is that 
of the clouds of birds which fly constantly backwards and for- 
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jjrcscjit Sultan ought to have been strangled thirty-five 
years ago, but Abdul-Medjid, who was of a merciftil 
temperament, spared his brother, and alloyed him to 
live. Brought up, however, in the harem, under the 
guidance of a Khodja deputed, by th^^^lema, he 
ascended the throne, on the death of Abdul-Medjid, 
utterly ignorant of the affairs oF State, and. imbued 
with all the prejudices and fanaticism of his teachers. 
When I was first ih Constantinople, in lSi 60 , Aziz 
Eftendi was the hope of the old Turkish party, and, 
since his accession, ho has but too well verified their 
aspirations. Fuad and A’ali had made for themselves 
too strong a position to be ea^ly overthrown ; but they 
were constantly thwarted in tbeir desires for reform, 
and Fuad died, as he say^n his letter from Nice, 
broken under tlip weight of his responsibili^es,^’ 
while A’ali, as every oncf knows, died, two years later^ 

wards, between tlic Black 8ca and the Sea of Marmora. These 
singular birds lly rapidly, and in perfect stillness, from the Euxine 
to the Propontis, wli(5r(3 they instantly turn and wend their way back 
to the Black Sea ; arrived there, they wdieel again, and return to 
the Sea of Mamora ; and thus, from* day-dawn till twilight, from 
<lay to day, and from inontli to month, they come and go along the 
channel without any apparent end or aim — without an instant’s 
repose, witliout food, and without the slightest deviation from their 
course. No instance of one of those birds having been picked up 
(lead has ever ocemred; and so inyfterious and unearthly are ilieir 
habits, thal they liave obtained the api^ellation of the “^damned 
.souls.” Th^y are, in fact, believed to be thi souls ©f the women 
and children that have been drowned in the Bosphorus ! 
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of a broken heart. The rule of the old Turkish party, 
represented by Mahmoud Pasha, is now known to the 
world, * and, it has culminated in bankruptcy and 
ruin. 

There iS^«iQarcely a. page in Turkish history that 
might xiot be written in characters of blood, and the 
fanatic Turk is the ^ame to-day as he has CA^er been. 
The Christians of Syria, of Greece, of Bosnia, of Ser- 
via, of Ecfumania, and Bulgaria, have imj)ressed upon 
their hearts the records of the sufferings and the shame 
which their fathers bore, and they seek but the oppor- 
tunity to cast off for ever the tyranny that oppresses 
them. The Bosniaks.do not forget the treatment their 
ancestors experienced at the hands of Mahommed II., 
when, in 14G3, their king\,^capitulated. The king of 
Bosnia and his people were, by treaty, promised 
4;^eir lives and property on payment of a stipulated 
tribute ; but no sooner were the keys of the capital 
delivered up, than the inhabitants were ruthlessly 
massacred. The Skeikh, Ali-Bcstami, issued a fetwa, 
declaring that the sworn treaty was null and void, as, 
having been made with Christians, it was contrary to 
the Law of the Prophet; and, in an excess of fanaticism, 
he himself performed the oflS.ee of executioner, and 
the head of tMb king fell beneath his sword. . History 
records the famous defence of Famaghstawhen besieged 
by , the 'Turks in 1571 . The heroic commander, Mar- 
cantoilioBragadmq, capitulated, under a promise of safety 
for himself and his garrison, but as soon as he was in 
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the power of Mustaplia Paslii^ the latter ordered him 
to be flayed alive in the market-place, and carried 
his skin, stuffed with straw, 'at the ^ yard-arm* of the 
ship in which he returned* to Constantinople. Every 
page of Turkish history is filled wi^ ^counts (jf 
similar atrocities, and similar breaches of faijth/" to- 
wards the Christians. A FrenSi historian, says, in 
speaking of the Grand Vizier, Nacouh Pasha, that 
il faisait egorger les "Chretiens aussi ais Ament que 
PoH. tue les ponies ou que Pon brise du verre.” Mr. 
Tricoupi, in his History of the Greek Revolution^ 
relates the following story of the massacre of Christians 
in Cyprus : — Upon the oi^tbre^k of the Greek Ee- 
volution in 1821, full permission was given by ^he 
Porte to Kouchuk Mehemct^hc mutesellim of Cyprus, 
to kill all the Cl^ristians whom he might conrfsidcr 
worthy of death, and, to strengthen his position, tliQ,^ 
Pasha of Acre was ordered to despatch troops to the 
island. In justice to the mutesellim, it must be said 
that personally he wished to use very lightly •the 
power of life and death with which he ‘had been 
entrusted, but not so the principal Turkish subjects who 
composed his council. They urged the most ejttrava- 
gant excesses, and threatened to hold the mutesellim 
responsible if disaster happened to them from non- 
execution, in the fullest way, of the orders of the 
Porte. Accordingly, after 9:000 troops had *arrivjDd 
fr6m Acrq, the governor invited the.bishops and chief 
Christians to Nicosia, on the pretence that, in view of 

n 2 
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llio iiisiirrcction of their co-religionists in Greece, it 
was necessary that they should make a declaration to 
the Porto of” their loyalty tcVthe throne of the Sultan. 
This declaration the mutesellim promised to support 
in }ho most tawurablo'way. Having thus enticed to 
Nicosia" the bishops and chiefs of the C^hristian popula- 
tion, he throw off the mask. Without having received 
the slightest provocation, on the bth of July, 1821, he 
hung the archbishop on a tree in front of the palace 
gate, and beheaded the three bishops and several' of 
the chief Christians, leaving their bodies exposed 
during several days. The work of slaughter thus begun 
by^ the governor, oontiitood throughout the island 
during thirty days, and-Tricoupi states that “ no less 
than 200 persons fell vT«^tims to their bloodthirsty 
enentics.” The mere recital of the horrible barbarities 
“of the Turks towards the Christians would alone fill 
many volumes. Some persons may say that these are 
but the records of former times, and that the Turk is 
now more civilized. But such is not the case, as the 
massacres of Scio, of Syria, and of Crete, as well as 
the cruelties noAV being perpetrated in the Herze- 
govina, fully testify. The Turk is the same as he has 
ever been, fanatical and brutal, and it is time, as Mr. 
Brassey says, that “the Sultans should return to 
Braussa, the place whence they originally came, or to 
some other suitable spot, if any such exist, in Asiatic 
Turkey.” 



CHAriEE' IV. 

TUIlKISir ADMINISTRATION. 

The utter hopelessness, of the regencratioi:\,^i l urRey 
is^ evident from the simple fact that the entire body 
politic is rotten from the head to the extremities. Tin* 
great art of government appears to be all for self, 
and nothing for the comitry. Every one enrolled 
among the privileged brotllerhood that prey uporf the 
people, is permitted to dg as he pleases, and men, 
without any regard to t'heir qualitications, are pro- 
moted to the highest (itfiees of the State. Menials of 
wealthy Pashas are preferred to provincial and district 
governments, or other civil posts; but before they 
have time to study, even Avere they so inclincil, th(^ 
character, exigencies, and resources of thg jicoplc and 
the country to which they are sent, or -to learn 
the duties of their office,"* they are remoyed, dis- 
graced, or promoted, as the ea^ may be, to some 
new service, with an entire disregard, to fitness, cha* 
racter, or education. A state of utter confusion prevail* 
in every provincial administration, for no one Itnows 
•the duties he is appointed to perforin, wl^ile 'each 
new arrival has ahvays a system peculiarly his own. 
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diversified at times by some special instructions from 
his chiefs, or from Constantinople. The first aim of 
the govenior of a provincejs to undo everything that 
has been done by his predecessor, and the second is to 
amass a fostuiie as speedily as possible. lie knows 
that' his tenure of office may be short, and, having 
neither patriotism ncr honour, he goes in for plunder, 
lie is at Saloniea to-day, to-morrow he may be at 
JJe)Tout. , The future prosf>crity of tlie former is, there- 
fore, of little coiisecpienco to him, and, accordingly, 
he sells justice to the highest bidder, so that he may 
be able to bribe the officials at the Porte. The disease 
which has eaten into the ^vitals of Turkey is widely 
spread, ‘being rooted in the highest ranks of official 
life, and thence progressing in intensity to the lowest 
functionaries. It cannot be supposed that subordinate 
mgents will be guided otherwise than by the examples 
of thosti around and immediately above them, and it is 
absurd to bedieve that, when the higher State func- 
tionaries arc not imbued with more elevated notions of 
their respective duties and moral responsibilities, any 
hope of improvement among the lower can be 
expected. 

The Turkish csiipire is divided into vilayets or 
' governments-general, each of which is administered 
by a Pasha, who is nominated by the Porte. These 
vilayets 'are again divided into Sandjaks, governed 
by Kaimakams, or Lieutenant-governors. The Sand- 
jaks are subdivided into Ivazas, or districts, placed 
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imder the "rule of Mudirs, who frequently hold their 
appoiatment from the Go-v^mor-general, and -the 
Kazas, again, are divided jpto Nahiz^hs, composed of 
villages or hamlets.* 

The Mudirliks, many of which are without any 
fixed emoluments, and dependent upon ‘t)recariou§i,i^^l 
fees to render them remuneratwe, are nevertheless 
eagerly solicited, and arc among the numerous sourtjes 
of wealth which officiaL position is heir to ijj Turkey. 
The nomination is usually left to the choice of pro- 
vincial governors, subject to approval by the authori- 
ties at (Constantinople ; but it is supposed to be biased 
by the wishes of the population of each subdivision, 
when expressed by Mansar,Vr incmorial. This, how- 
ever, is frequently defeated, if ever attained, as the 
Mudii'lik, ostensibly the award of popular suft'ra^e, is 
only too often the’ reconipenso of successful bribery 
and intrigue. Tor instance, a few of the most influen- 
tial nu'n of a Ivaza nominate oin^ of their i)arty for tBc 
Muderlik ; a Mansar, or memorial is got up in, his 
favour, to which the bulk of the populatioji is forced 
to subscribe, and this memorial, backed by • sundry 
douceurs, procures the appointment. In plqin lan- 
guage, the place is sold ; and the ixmount paid must 
necessarily constitute a tax, to be got .back in some ’ 
shape or other from the local population. Once con- ‘ 

firmed in his post, the Mudir cannot bo arbitrarily re- 

* • 

For many of the facts contained in this.cliapter, I am*indobted 
to a resident of upwards of forty years in Turkey. 
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moved by the Governor-general, witlioift sufficient 
cause being sliown ; but although it would be cafey to 
procure evidence of the land required, transgressions 
of the law, 'or neglect of duty, by public servants arc 
more frequently overlook(^d than punished, from the 
fatel^ity with vwhich ‘plenary indulgences for such 
offences may bo purchased. The Mudir’s functions 
are purely executive, and he is respc)nsible for the due 
transmission of the revenue when collected ; though 

4 ^ . ... * 

this branch of his duties is in most cases transferred to 
a Saraff, or banker, wlio is usually one among those 
who have contributed to his nomination. Under these 
circumstances, it may be^readily imagined that the 
Mvdir is frccj^ucntly' a ni/ere tool in the hands of a 
party, and his wcjakness^ and ignorance, constituting 
perhaps his strong('st recommendation to oilice, contri- 
bute* when onc(', iuvc'sted with his new dignity, to make 
“him the ci])her conteuqilated by his sup])orters. Hold- 
ing the executive power, he is necessarily responsible 
for all official acts of oppression within tlio Kaza ; but 
if, as is invariably the case, tlie Mc'cljlis, or local 
council, be with him, that body is ever ready to sanction 
his proceedings, and shield them by opportune Maz- 
batas and gilded^ arguments, if, by any chance, they 
should be questioned by his superiors. Tlie Mudir, 
by virtue of his office, presides at the MedjlisJ or local 
adniini^trative council, which, besides tlu'. Uadi, or 
legal authority, and the Mufti, or priest, wb,o is con- 
sulted on religious points, includes two or jnorc Azas 
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or deputies* of the Christain faith, if the resident 
numBer duly qualify them for the privilege. 

The Porte, after the peapq of Paris, consented to 

the appointment of Christian assessors in the Medjlis, 

or local courts, hut this has been carried out only in 

form. Mr. Consul Calvert says : — “ As to the (^hris- 

tian members, they take their seafjirlfl the Medjlis as 

• • • 

a matter of form, but dare not dissent from an opinion 
emitted by the Mussiilinan members. I Ijx'ar that, 
some years back, the Christian member of the Medjlis 
at Monasth was poisoned for opposing his Mussulman 
.colleagues. Christians arc admitted into the local 
councils, but they are so hnv in number compared 
with Mussulman members as to*bc completely over- 
awed, and therefore practically useless. They blindly 
affix their seals to the ‘ Mazbattas ’ (reports or deci- 
sions), which are written in Turkish, — a language 
they can rarely read ; and even were they to under- 
stand what was written, they would scarcely ventiTr'o 
to refuse to confirm it, although they might inwaj-dly 
dissent from the purport of the document.” . Only the 
other day, the local Medjlis at Mostitr, in Herzegovina, 
Avas called on to sign a mcmoilal to the Porte h\ favour 
of the present Turkish administratictfi. The Christian 
members Avere presented the memoriiil, Avritten in 
Turkish, for signature, Avith the assurance that it was 
in reference to the administration of the htsjiitals ; 
but, made wary by experience, they insisted ‘on 
examining the document, and, finding what it was. 
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they declined signing it, and were both dismissed 
from the Medjlis. So much for the Turkish idea of 
independence of the councils.* 

The Medjlis ‘is consulted twice a week, for the 
discussion of local affairs, to receive complaints, and 
fd' jjidge all causes brought before it. Its fiat is not 
decisive, as thc'^Mcidir may on his own responsibility 
refuse to execute its decisions. Nevertheless, the 
council ,is of great local importance ; its members 
possess immense influence; within their respective 
districts, and, under a corrupt and weak Government, 
must naturally all .lean one way. Their whole study, 
with rare oxeeptions, is to decide, not on the justice 
add sanctity of the causes brought before them, or 
with reference to the general welfare of the com- 
munity, but how they can best advance their own 
private; interests, and (escape clear of the intrigues 
that arc constantly in movement around them. Sup- 
ported by his council, the Mudir can act boldly ; 
without the executive at command, the influence of 
the council would dwindle down to zero. Their 
inter('sts being thus mutually blended, the Medjlis 
of eaceh Kaza, with the* 'addition of a few non-official 
men of weight, constitutes a camirilla, and holds in 
its hands the whole power, deliberative, judicial, 
financial, and executive, of the district. 

The Cadi is named by the Shcikh-ul-Islam, or chief 

* Seef TliO Times November 11, 1875. Letter from special 
correspondent at Mostar. 
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of the Ulema,* and can only be 'dismissed or removed 
by thb same dignitary. At the M^k^mci, or justice 
court, taking cognizance exclusively of suits judged 
by the Shereat, or old law, ho presides arid decides 
summarily, giving his Elam, or sentence, in writing. 
At the Medjlis which has jurisdiction on all casos 
indiscriminately, whether within the^<0imreat or oi^ the 
Canon, the Cadi sits as local legal authority, "subject 
to the correction of the J^lufti, or such other ^ember 
as from his jjosition is conversant with the law ; and 
the governor or president of the council is bound to 
yxecutc the sentence pronounced. Appeal, in the 
first instance, lies at the governor’s, or provincial, 
court ; but litigants may at once? demur to a locnl 
trial, and demand to have tljeir case heard by the 
superior tribunal. Such appeals, however, inevitably 
entail considerable expense, and it is only in cases 
of urgency that the risk is incurred. The Cadi 
usually joins the dominant party in the Kaza, foi 

to oppose it, when allied with the executive, would 

' ■ 

reduce him to a cipher, and sweep off most of his fees, 

* llie Itlenia may bo looked iijioi^ as a species ol“ Tylussulmaii 
liierarcliy. It is divided into two classes, tlie one clerical, {2nd the 
other legal. To the former belong the Mufti# (liishops), Iniaums 
(priests), etc., while in the latter, which is again gubdivided into 
three subdivisions, arc included the Cazbaskers (chief judges), the 
Mollahs (judges) of the principal and second-rate cities, and tjhe 
CaAis, judges of the small towns anS. rural districts. Each ougl^t 
to If^ve gone* through a course of learning at (yie of the Medresses, 
or schools, of Constantinople,^ 
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or other precarious emoluments, as little or no attem 
tion would be paid t(5 his decisions, which, when not 
evaded, under numerous pretences, by the Mcdjlis, 
would be uneniorced by the executive. The natural 
couscquence, 'then, would be that few cases Avould be 
bro^ight before his siiecial tribunal, the M^keme. On 
the other haud^‘'c!»-bo perpetually at variance with the 
legal authority of the place would be highly incon- 
venient- to the dominant party, and might occasionally 
give lroid)le, by preventing many of their iniqiiitous 
deeds having a legal stamp upon them. Their mutual 
intcix'sts, therefore, attract them toAvards each other, 
rrequently, too, the ignorance and moral Aveakness of 
file Mudir alloAVS the t’adi, Avith his superior endow- 
ments, to gain the asctaidancy, and, Avith the valuable 
co-operation of the Medjlis, his power is then un- 
bounded, and his means . of acquiring Avealtii is 
restricted only by his conscience and the resources of 
“the population. “ A Pasha,” says Mr. Consul Abbot, 
“j^nay be honest, but his Ivehaya or intendent is 
venal, and then the inhabitants have to suffer from 
the rapacity of a man aa'Iiosc advice has so much 
deliberative poAver AV’ith the Pasha, AAho, perhaps 
indolent and Avoak, alloAvs himself to be influenced by 
ail unprincipled official in Avhom he has entire con- 
fidence. Then come next the Beys, who sit in the 
Medjlis. Natives of the place where they hold their 
officQ, and Avith^ great local interests to protect, tliey 
connive, for a trifle, at illegal acts, if, by doing so, 
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their interests are in any way promoted, and hence 
affix their seals to decisions which have not the 
slightest particle of justice.” * , 

The Azas, or Christian deputies, having a delibera- 
tive voice in the Mcdjlis, are ostensibly elected by the 
Ayans, or primates of the district tow^ and villages, 
but they have only a Amice in atfairs relating ti> their 
respective sects and constituents. In many if not 
most Kazas, these auxiliary deputies of the luficrodox 
faith, simply crouch to the Avishes of their Turkish 
masters, and are' happy in being allowed to pick up 
the crumbs falling from their oppressors’ table. Every 
Mahala (division or parish *01 a, town) and eAmry 
village in the Ivaza chooses one or more Ayans, 
or primates, Avhose province It is to look after the 
general affairs of their respective Mahalas, or vil- 
lages, to attend the Mcdjlis Avhen required to 
collect the taxes, and to pay them over to the Saraff', 
or other officer appointed to receive them. Ilis 
office is usually a very ungrateful one, and Avovtld 
in most instances be refused, Avere it possible to do 
so without risk of incurring the displeasure of 
his superiors. It is not only attended by Inuch 
trouble, vexation, and loss of tinfe, but, on the 
slightest pretext, he is imprisoned, ill-treated, and 
fleeced ; for, though the Ayan is not legally respon- 
sible for fiscal arrears in his Ibcality, nor for the con,- 
du(5t and gpod behaviour of his neighbours, he, rfever- 
theless, frequently incurs the penalty. Beyond his 
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circumscribed' functions, he is for the most j)art a 
cipher in the Kaza, and with little influence, although 
g('n Orally selected from those of most substance in 
the community, by whose authority it is supposed 
he was elected. 

The Ayan^iy^ct the Azas, or deputies, and are 
ostensibly independent in their choice. It is a 
nominal right, however, which they dare not vindicate. 
When ‘. ailed upon for their ' suffrage, they tamely fol- 
low the orders of the dominant party, and frequently 
exalt by their votes the person most dreaded and dis- 
liked, and who, perhaps, is most hostile to the interests 
of the community^ The elections both of the Azas 
and Ayans is a mere sham, and it would probably 
puzzle most rural offidals were they called on to ex- 
plain the process required by law. No meeting is, as 
a matter of fact, convoked, nor docs any election really 
take place. An individual is flxed upon by one or 
two of the magnates, his name whispered about, and it 
is assumed, as no one dares to question the propriety 
of the choice, that it is the result of general approba- 
tion. The same system prevails in the provincial 
courts ; although in some, especially such as are im- 
mediately exposed to European criticism, an outward 
show of inde5)endence is awkwardly attempted. 

No registry is kept, either of the discussions or de- 
cisions'" of the Medjlis, * although such record of its 
acts is required by law. Hence two similar"cases T^ill 
frequently be decided differently, according to the 
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interests to be decided by them. A decision at one 
sitting is not unfrequently revoked or denied ajfc 
another, and the most flagrant injustice is thus 'con- 
stantly committed with impunity, without the remotest 
chance of reprimand or punishm.ent. The decisions 
of the Medjlis may be referred to the higher provincial 
court, which, similarly constituted, affords littje hope 
of redress. These appeals, nevertheless, are by no 
means of rare occurrence,* and are encouraged?, by the 
provincial courts, as forming an important item of 
their emoluments. As the recognition of the legal 
claims of the weaker i)arty Avould expose tlie other to 
severe castigation or disgracc»for shameful dereliction 
of duty, so each party to a suit habitually prosecutes 
or defends his cause by the preliminary precaution of 
purchasing protection among the various members, in 
power; and, naturally, .the more wealthy of the 
litigants invariably carries the day, and crowns his 
triumpli by the incarceration or reprimand of his 
ruined victim. 

In theory, the elective principle is at the* basis of 
the whole administrative system, and it would bo 
difficult to imagine one more suited to the habits of 
the various classes and creeds for Avl*se government 
and protection it was originally devised. ‘Its influence 
for good, however, is entirely set at naught by the 
coi^'uption and venality existing at the seat of govern- 
ment itself which sanctions the grossest oppression and 
injustice. Enslaved by those whom the theory of the 
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constitution hail placed in the position of prote,ctors, 
the peasantry have learned to submit ; and those 
chosen fipm amongst 'them to fulfil the duties of 
guardians of the rights ajid liberties of their fellow- 
subjects, yield through fqar to the orders of the 
governors. The judicial office, consequently, is 
everywhere prostituted, and the interests of the people 
are cruelly sacrificed. 

The <i.hicf sources of revenue which the Porte 
possesses, besides the Customs imports, arc the tithe or 
tenth in jiroduce, the Eoussoumiats, or Miris, Avhich 
comprehend excise and other local dues of various 
kinds, and the SaUane, or property-tax. The two 
fonner arc farmed, and frequently pass through several 
hands, ere they an^ resold or sublet in lots to district 
buyers, and paid for by instalments at specified periods. 
These buyers necessarily take their chance of the result, 
and, besides the assistance of the authorities, are 
legally allowed guards to assist in the collection and 
assessment. The Salguin, or Saliane, and other fixed 
contributions arc collected by the Mudirs or their 
Saraffs ; and whenever any modification is made in the 
aggregate amount portioned off to each district, the 
Medjlis regulates its repartition among the Mahalas 
and villages,' the Ayans, or elders, redistributing it 
among individuals. When, as is usually the case, the 
titlie-:&rmer and Mirigde, backed by the Mudir and 
Saraff, combine vfith the Cadi and Medjlis, it may* be 
easily conceived what powerful destructive engines 
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may be brought to bear upon’ a hapless peasantry. 
In fact, it is the same dismal story throughout tjic 
country ; the whole art and science of rural adminis- 
trators being to ring the changes upon the various 
State dues, and to tax ingenuity in devising new and 
patent modes of fleecing the people. 

In order to give some conception of the manner in 
which those functionaries fulfil their duties, and con- 
tribute by their rapacity .and cunning to the,»difficul- 
ties and suffering of the agrarian classes, the following 
example may not be uninteresting. 

• A new Miri of 8| jiiastres per cantar on olive oil 
was some time ago proclaimed in the Sandjak of Aidin, 
cilusing much discontent, especially in those parts of 
the Sandjak Avhich produced in the greatest abundance 
this important article of commerce. Perplexed as to 
the best mode of representing their case to the Divan, 
the peasantry of one of those Kazas, after much de- 
liberation, decided on sending a deputation to wait 
upon tlie 'C’adi, to solicit his advice on the course they 
should pursue. On the weekly market-day, .when the 
villagers in the provinces pay their Hebdomadal visits 
to the town, six or seven of their number accordingly 
proceeded to the Mdk^mi^, accompanied by some 
anxious women, who with their children remained 
outside, waiting the issue of what to them was a 
mgst important conference. The members of Hie de- 
putation vfere selected from among ^e more rcgpocl- 
able of the villagers, and their deportment in the 

E 
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presence of the Cadi was every way becoming, and 
consistent with the fespcct due to the judicial au- 
thority 0 ^ the place. On stating their ease, and being 
assured by the Cadi tliat he could do nothing for 
them, they determined, as no mitigation of the tax 
could b(! obtained, to lay their gi-icvances personally 
boforc^.thc Porte; ; they, thondore, inquired whether 
teskcTcts, or passports, would be granted. An ansAver 
in the •-negative Avas the result, and tlu'y were dis- 
missed Avith the recommendation of removed appeal. 
This intcrvicAV Avas not very satisfactory to the judge, 
nor to his brother aa’Iio Avas present, and Avhoso rising 
indignation Avas jvith 'difiiculty suppressed, as the 
revelations of the villagers, although nothing novel, 
told of the hardships and oppvi'ssion the tax entailed 
upon the district. No sooner, hoAVCver, Avas the con- 
ference ended, than the brother and his servant, armed 
Avith courbashes, proceeded to the gate of the M4k6mc, 
and attempted to forcibly drive off the women and 
children clamouring around it; but, infuriated by 
bloAA's, and exasperated by the insulting language that 
accompanied them, the women betook themselves to the 
only ‘defensive Aveapons Avithin reach, stones and curses. 
The gates Avere instantly closed, and the guards, 
perched upbn the Avails and balconies, were ordered 
to fire upon the helpless crowd of women and childi’on, 
gnd a few unarmed pca^sants, Avho forthwith disperged. 
No Sooner was •this done, than the guards, elated by 
the success of their prowess, sallied forth, yataghan 
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in hand, cutting and slashing^ away among the de- 
feated foe. Many were severely -vvounded, and several 
reported killed, though, as customary fti Turkish 
towns, such ill-timed rumours were speedily stifled 
and contradicted. In consequeAce, however, of this 
unwarrantable brutality being bruited about, the Go- 
vernor-general of the Sandjak was obliged to order 
liie autliorities to his prosoiKic; whereupon, the 'affair 
being investigated and the foregoing facts elicited, 
exemplary punisliment was judged expedient; but, 
instead of falling upon the guilty, to the surprise of 
every one, and owing to the eloquence of some 130 
or 140 purses, a v erdict, vindicating the law by tin' 
reprimand and imprisonment of the innocent, was 
.returned. The plea set up in extenuation of such a 
strange perversion of justice, was that, however ’de- 
plorable the necessity ol criminating the people, it 
would be a direct violation of the domestic policy of 
the Porte, and a pernicious example to the country, 
publicly to punish and censure official functionaries 
at the instigation of the vulgar herd. The real fact, 
however, was that the Miri had been farmed by the 
privileged junta. As the Mudir ^d Medjlis had 
given the Cadi full authority, and a Kon’s share in all 
the perquisites and pickings to be made out of it, he 
had every interest in the mq^intenance of a tax pos- 
sessed of such productive qualifleations, and which 
was taken indiscriminately both from*buyer.and seller. 

The Salguin, or Saliane, the most important of the 

E 2 
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fixed taxes of the eoi^ntry, is levied upon property, 
and i^ supposed to bo assessed upon the annual gross 
income derived from real estate. It would he difficult, 
perhaps, for any one in the Empire precisely to define 
on what data the provincial distributions Averc origi- 
nally made ; and it may he doubted Avhcther any such 
innovation as u fair and equitable assessment through- 
out the land has over been attempted. A certajp 
amount of Salguin is arbiti'arily levied by the Porte 
upon a Sandjak, and portioned out among the 
dependent districts, apparently Avithout regard to 
their capabilities, population, or resources. Each 
Kaza must i)rovidb its stipulatcul amount of tribute, 
Avhich, distributed by the Mudir and authorities 
among the toAVU mahalas and villages, arc re-dis- 
tributed by the Ayans and elders among individuals 
and families, under the final supervision of the 
Medjlis, which exercises a controlling poAver over 
the AV'liole. From Avhat has alrciuly bc'on said of 
the poAver of the Medjlis, and its collateral or non- 
official members-, it may be taken for granted that the 
poor and powerless are compelled, in a great measure, 
to pay the shayc of the Avealthy as Avell as their oavu. 
Suppose, fo^ (ixample, the sum of 30,000 piastres to 
be the apportioned quota of any particular village, 
and ihat the mean aqnual gross value returned by 
1‘ural estate, plantations, &c., to be 300,000 piastres, 
it follows that the ratio of the tax Avould be 12 per 
cent. But it may be that some of the olive-trees, 
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mulberry, or vines, mill-streams, warehouses, or lands 
— say one-twelfth — or 25,00,0 piastres, belong to 
absentees, or parties resident in other districts, or 
they may pertain to persons of rank and influence at 
the capital or elsewhere. ’ Their property will bo 
excluded, the universal plea of being already assessed 
in their own Kaza will exonerate them, and the ratio 
upon the residential proprietary will be proportionately 
augmented. Again, another and no mean portion will 
belong to members of the Medjlis, to the Ayans and 
Azas, who by virtue of their office are exempt ; let us 
^suppose this to be equal to one-sixth, or 50,000 
piastres. Then some of the trees, some of the land, 
buildings, and so forth, arc Vacouf, or belong to "She 
CUmreli, and pass free ; if ,we say one-twelfth, or 
-.25,000 piastres, for these, the final ratio upon the 
village and peasantry will remain at 18 per cent., 
provided that their property has not been overvalued. 
There are other incidental modes of distribution, by 
which local notables may further diminish their own 
quotas, such as levying part of the tax on artisans, 
shopkeepers, &c. ; as an instance- of which, some 
labourers in European cmpldy, who did not ^ own a 
piastre’s worth of property of any^kind, were each 
assessed in 150 piastres for Salguins, by which they 
would have been mulcted of one-twelfth or one-six- 
teenth of their annual wagps, were it not that their 
employe];^ disputed the right, and succeeded in having 
the demand cancelled. 
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Much of the tangible and fixed productive property 
of a village, such as /ilivc and fig trees, viney&rds, 
arable, and meadow land,. &c., is but nominally owned 
by villagers', the title-deeds being lodged, for principal 
and interest on running debts, with usurers, who trans- 
fer the produce into their own stores, whilst the nominal 
proprietor, who, with his family, has devoted his toil 
and time to raise it, will go to prison for arrears of 
taxes. Such, however, is the tenacity exhibited by 
the peasant proprietary for their land, that they will 
undergo any privation, and submit to any sacrifice, in 
order to retain possession. Many families, inextricably 
in debt, prefer a nominal proprietorship, and all the 
hafdships and inconVeniences to which it is exposed 
in Turkish rural districts, to the alternative of dis- 
possession. 

As punctuality in the transmission of all local 
contributions is the grand test of a Governor’s capa- 
bilities, so, provided the imperial exchequer is not 
kept in arrears, it matters little what may be his 
other qualifications for the post. The Mudir, there- 
fore, or. his fiscal- substitute, has pretty much carte 
blanche, and the miforthnate peasant, taxed by the 
central Government, and cheated by its employis, is 
obliged to subniit, or incur all the risk which springs 
from opposition. Should, however, ho sue for redress, 
in the hope that from the<administrators of the law he 
wiH at least obtain the semblance of justice; what is 
the treatment in kore for him? With the presen- 
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tation of a memorial to the Vicegerent’s Coui’t, he 
gives* utterance to liis complaints. It is receivc(J, 
and from the mamier of its reception redress appears 
more than probable. The requisite information is 
obtained, and the whole bearing of the question 
apparently sifted. Thus the poor peasant is lured on 
to ruin and despair. Ilis steps arc speedily followed 
by the never-failing Mazbata,* kept back and laid 
aside to play its part at the denouement. His accusation 
made, ho must enter into bonds for the consequences. 
The Mudir, or offending party, is sent for, and the 
.first fruits may be a good slice of the i)easant’s annual 
('arniiigs for the Bombashee to bring him in. The 
Bombashee, arrived at his destination, honoured and 
f'Hed^ cannot somehow prevail on any of the plaintiff’s 
witnesses to accompany him ; cautioned and fpre- 
wanied, they deny all knoAvlcdge of the case. The 
Ilndir and his subordinates already chuckle at the 
threatened discomfiture of the foe, although they 
lament over the preliminary cost of their expected 
victory. The peasant is dismayed at the altered tone 
in which he is now addressed ; intiiiiidated, he' cannot 
speak, or if ho does, it is in unconnected, confused 
language, that only aggravates the v!ase against him. 
The defendants, armed with numerous witnesses, and 
the foreknowledge of triumph, heap horrors on the 

» * Tlie Mazbata is a petition against an individual or a grievance. 
It* is seldoiJi the voluntary result of indepeijdent action, hut most 
frequently is obtained by threats, or through fear of the autliorities. 
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head of their victim, who is thunderstruck at the 
accusations brought agfiinst him, and which the Maz- 
bata now opportunely confirms. Perhaps some member 
of the Medjlis feebly espouses his cause, to be over- 
ruled by his colleagues; this is quite orthodox and 
regular. The case is dead against the plaintiff, who 
is impri,soned for penalties inconsiderately incurred, 
and punished for slandering his superiors. Such is 
the ordinary course of justice, diversified at times by 
the complainant’s intention of appeal becoming laiQum, 
when it is summarily swamped by a course of prison 
and courbash that speedily brings him to his senses. 

Even a Mussulman is not safe if he interfere on 
behalf of the peasant. Some time ago, a Mussulman 
of some siibstanco in his district, who watched in 
moady silence over the perpetual illegalities practised 
on the pco])le, was on one occasion suspected of having 
been too communicative to the Dragoman of the English 
Consulate; and, under various pretences, he was 
mulcted in some 30,000 or 40,000 piastres, the penalty 
of his supposed officiousness. Uaving expressed a 
wish for local changes, or being reported to have done 
so, he 'was ordered into the Cadi’s presence, repri- 
manded for reflecting on his superiors, strictly enjoined 
to bo more discreet in future ; and was sworn to follow 
these injunctions, under duress of an oath of the most 
seribus“import to a Mosfcm, — the Sart. Many days, 
however, had not elapsed, ere he was again summoned 
to the M^k^mti, where suborned witnesses proved the 
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repetition of the offence. His wife w{is torn from him 
and ’sent back to her parents^ while the unfortunate 
man himself was cast into prison. 

In many sections of the country, the resident pro- 
prietary have been entirely stripped of all moveable 
capital, and have nothing remaining but the bare land, 
and the miserable roof that affords but nominal pro- 
tection against the inclemencies of the weather ; tend 
these are also heavily encumbered by debt. ,Eeduced 
to this pitiable state, the prosecution of their farming 
labours, by means of the ordinary method of raising 
• funds, becomes impracticable. Another mode is then 
resorted to, which virtually conyerts them into the 
bondsmen or serfs of the usurers enriched by their 
prostration. The usurer, banker, or merchant, accord- 
ing to the title he may assume, enters into a stipuliitioii 
with the ciders of a village, whereby, for certain con- 
siderations, he engages to sujiply the villagers with 
funds and materials necessary for agricultural purposes. 
In thus constituting himself the village banker, he 
charges a monthly interest on his running account, 
and takes his reimbursement out of the produce raised, 
with the option, if the value of such produce «>xceeds 
the debt, of appropriating the whole ht opening prices. 
Accordingly, ho furnishes seed, provender, and all the 
materials for domestic and agricultural use, in kind, 
Ipaded with a premium of fifty to a hundred |>6r Cent, 
or more ^ and he advances the monqy which may, from 
time to time, be requisite for the payment *of taxes and 
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other incidental claims,' exacting the interest for each 
advance, at rates varying from two to live and six per 
cent, per month. To siudi a dependent state are the 
farmers reduwid, that they are even without oxen and 
ploughs, whi<!h, in the ploughing season, are sold to 
them by the banker for a stated sum, subject, of course, 
to the monthly interest, and they are afterwards re- 
purchased at a fifth or sixth part of the amount. 
When th/,' crojis are matured, and the villagers assem- 
ble to fix the opening prices, if the usurer remains 
without a competitor, — as is usually the case, from the 
circumstance of such engagements being known, — the ■ 
produce passes into^his hands at so low a valuation, 
that it is impossible to discharge his claims ; and thus 
a portion of his ad\'auces nanains in the form of a 
permanent debt, which enables him to impose more' 
onerous conditions for the ensuing season. If com- 
petitors should offer for the produce, and threaten to 
drive up the opening prices, — a circumstance that 
rarely happens,— he demands immediate restitution of 
his advanges, with the alternative of arrest and im- 
prisonment; and, what may appear incredible, he 
actually possesses the power to imprison at once every 
male in the village. Unless, therefore, his rivals are 
themselves prepared to acquit the debt, their superior 
offers are rejected, and they are compelled to retire 
froHx the field. This is the more easy to enforce, as 
the varied crops iq Turkey being matured at- different 
periods of the year, the value of ready produce, for 
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whicli the casual buyer bids, will not Qover the aggre- 
gate 'disbursements, or cancel 4he claims of the local 
banker. Thus the village debt is never liquidated, 
and varies in amount according as good or bad harvests 
predominate ; the inovitable result follows that the 
whole of the fixed ju’oductive property eventually 
(ihanges hands. In some Sandjaks, whole districts, 
and in others, detached villages are in this deplorable 
condition. Once entanglc'd in the meshes .pi these 
usurers, the independence of the peasantry is irrevo- 
cably lost. 

. As an illustration of the manner in which the 
peasantry are cheated and plundered of their most 
valuable possessions, tlie following instance may lie 
cited. 

' A farmer, who, a few years before, had been .re- 
puted wealthy in his Kasa, was peremptorily called 
upon for payment of a dcibt of 13,000 piastres. As 
he could not •immediately raise the money, sundry 
fanning and household necessaries were seized, and, 
being doubtlessly under valut^d, passed into account 
for 4000 piastres ; for the balance’ the unfortunate 
debtor was compelled to transfer his right to ckiO of 
the finest olive-trees in the district, for which, imme- 
diately on possession, his creditor refused isixty piastres 
per tree, or 21,000 piastres for what barely cost him 
9000 ! The estimated valued of these trees wlFen'* in 
full bearmg condition, to which ^hey were .again 
approximating, was from 100 to 120 pia'stres each, 
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with the certain prospect of future enhancement, from 
the vast destruction of similar property in the previous 
winter. 

Another example will illustrate what I have said. 
An industrious farmej' was in sad perplexity about a 
debt of 21,000 piastres that had been long accumulat- 
ing ; the more ho paid, the more the debt appeared to 
in'crease. A casual visitor in the district, an European, 
was indij'Cod to look into the. accounts, and with great 
difficulty having stated an account between the 
parties, elicited therefrom the following facts : — ^The 
original debt of 2700 piastres had been advanced 
seven years before^; during the interval the debtor 
had paid in various shapes 16,000 piastres, and was 
still indebted in a balance of 21,000 piastres, Avhich 
the.party who undertook to investigate the accounts 
succeeded in reducing to OOOO ! The account, it 
apj)cared, had been made uji, and computed at monthly 
compound interest, rei[)ayab]o periodically in produce 
at fixed rates ; but as it was clearly never the inten- 
tion of the creditor to lose such a customer, part of 
the produce was periodically received, and part allowed 
to remain over, the difference between contract jirice 
and market valub being regularly added to the debt. 

It has ofte«i been observed that if the Eayahs are 
oppressed, so also are the Mussulmans. But this is 
only Matively true, for it is an undoubted fact tl^at 
the irregularities, of the tax and tithe collectors, the 
excesses of the police force, and the rapacities of the 
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Turkish officials are practised to a much greater 
extent, and with more barefacedness, on the Christian 
than on the Mussulman peasantry. “ The Mussulman 
peasantry,” says Mr. Consul Calvert, “are not so 
extensively imposed upon, because the superior chance 
which their complaints have of being listened to by a 
district government in ivhich the element of their co- 
religionists preponderates, Ciiuses them to be regarded 
with greater respect. • The Mussulman j^casantry, 
nevertheless, suffer from the same causes as their, 
fellow-labourers on the soil, only to a smaller degree. 

• There is, however, a positive difference, and a very 
important one, in the conditioji of the CIhristian 
peasants in the farms (‘ tchiftliks ’) held by Turkish 
ju’oprietors. They are forcibly tied to the spot by 
means of a perpetual, and even hereditary debt, which 
their landlord contrives to fasten upon them. This 
has practically reduced many of the peasant families 
to a state of serfdom. As an illustration, I may men- 
tion, that when a tchiftlik is sold, the bonds of the 
peasantry are transferred with the stock to the new 
proprietor.” The whole administration, in facd, is so 
arranged that the entire agiicultural populiition of 
Turkey is a prey to the Saraff, the TJsherdjee, and 
the Turkish officials.* The words .-of Labruyere, 
descriptive of the state of misery in which the French ■ 
peasantry were plunged under the reign of LouJS XIV., 

Savaff .... “A native banktr. 

Usher Jjee .... A tax-farmer. 
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two hundred years ago, would scarcely realizQ the 
wretched condition o? the Christians in Turkey. 
“On'voit,,” says, this celebrated moralist, ‘‘certains 
animaux farouches, des males et des femcllcs, rdpandus 
dans la carapagne, noirs, livides, nus, ct tout bruits 
du soloil, attaches a la terre qu’ils fotiillent et remuent 
avof! uiv) opiniutrete invincible. Tls out comme une 
vdix articulee, ct quand ils sc levcnt sur lours pieds, 
ils monlTent unc face humaine, et en eft'ot ils sont des 
' homines ; ils so redirent la nuit dans des tanicrec, oii 
ils vivent do pain uoir, d’ecorces et de racines. Ils 
dpargnent aux autri's homnu's la peine do semer, de' 
la|iourer et de rccueillir pour vivre, et mdritent ainsi 
de no pas manquc'-r do cc pain qu’ils ont seme.” This 
is a terrible picture, but it is not half so horrible as 
that’ Avhich might bo di’awn of ilu^ condition of the 
Christians in Turkey. The French pi'asants were 
oppressed by Frenchmen, but the Slavonians and 
the Grei'ks arc oppressed by a race alien in nationality 
and religion, and suffer, besides their other burdens, 
all the nameless cruelties which the Moslem inflicts, 
and has for centuries inflicted, on what he calls thc^ 
Infideh 

The following' particulars of the taxation in one 
town and distfict of European Turkey will give some 
idea of the burdens imposed upon the people : — 

the lown and district of Provisa in Epirus contains 
a population of about 11,500 inhabitants.” Of this 
number the town itself contains 6000 — 4800 Chris- 
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tians and 1200 Mussulmans — and the district embraces 
36 villages, with a population ©f 5500 souls, all Chris- 
tians, of the peasant class, having no landed pK)pcrty 
of their omi. The number of families and individuals 
who arc able to pay taxes may be estimated at about 
2300, or one-fifth of the total population of 11,500.* 

0 

It will l)c 80 cn that the population of tho town and distih't ot 


Trevisa is as follows : — ^ ^ 

Christians 10,300 

• IMussulinans 1,200 


Total 11,500 

In all otlier parts of Eurojiean Turkey, witli th(j exception, 
perhaps, of Alliania, the Mussulmans are^also in a minority.* In 
Bosnia, tlioir numerical inferiority is not so great, as tlie landed 
proprietors arc Moslems, — dciscendants of the Slavonian lords of 
the soil, wliu abjured Cliristianity on the conquest of their ct^nitry 
by Mahomnied II. The superficial area of Bosnia and the Herze- 


goviiia is 2300 s(_[uare miles. 

and the population. 

about 1,150,000, 

is thus divided : — 

Christians. 

JMussulmaiis. 

Sandjak of Serajevo . 

. . . 42,823 

58,964 

Teavnik .... 

. . . 103,02G 

. 54,912 

Banialuka .... 

. . . 127^33 

35,764 

Eihutah .... 

. . • . 103,105 

76,023 

Svoinik .... 

. . . 127,950 

110,865 

Xovi -Bazar 

. . . 46,225 

49,350 

Herzegovina . 

. . . 120,000* 

80,000 


. 671,022 


• There are also 3100 Jews and 10,000 Gipsies. 

Ill every oilier 


pbrtion of European Turkey, however, the \lhristians arc* in a vast 
majority over the Mussulmans. In the district of Volo in Thessalji, 
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The present annual taxation is as follows, taking 
the sums levied last year : — 

' ' Annual Annual 

Denomination of Tax and Explanation. Payments Payments 

(Previsa). (Villages). 

. Piastres. 

Verghi, a poll-tax, Christians. . 13,000 — 

„ , „ Turks . . 3,000 — 

Nizarai(5, in lieu of former haragi, 

paid hy Christians only . 36,370 57,380 

Ushur, or tithe, 1-lOth on all pro- 
duce of the land, trees, jdants, 

and hives* 85,000 140,000 

Gr(51eb, a duty of S^p. per head on 
sheep, for the right of pasture 
on waste lands . . ' . . . 6,000 130,000 

Another gelcb on SAviuc, 4|p. per 

head . — 3,000 

Carried forward . . 143,370 330,380 


tlie Cliri.stian population numbers about 75,000 souls to 1000 
Mussulmans. In Cbotc, tlic Mussulmans only amount to 08,000 
in a population of 250,000; In Scio, the Christians number 
00,000, and the iMussubnans 1800, and so is it in every other 
district. 

* The crops, a*iter being cut, are sometimes two months on the 
ground before the tithe-farmer comes, and until then the people 
<larc‘- noi remove them ; their Value is, of course, much diminished 
by the ravages of the animals and of the weather. It is stated that 
hi many instiinces the cost to the villagers of entertaining the 
'collectors of the ‘ iltizam’ has nearly doubled that tax. 
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Annual Annual 

Denomination of Tax and Explanation, Payments Payments 

t (Previsa). (Villages). 

Piastres. 

Brought forward . 143, 37(? 330,380 

Cara-guumruk, a duty of 8 per 
cent, on all goods, produce, &c., 
that pass through the country 
cither way, Icsides the custom 
duties of imports and ex- 
ports . 26,000 7,000 

Apatt on salt, calculated on the 
quantity of salt consumed on an 
average by cadi family . • 40,000 89,000 

Zinzerie, 20 per cent, duty od ' 

wines made in the country , . 19,000 — 

Jinbik, a 30 per cent, duty on stills 
when used ; which apparatus arc 
kept sealed up by the Govern- 
ment 4,500 — 

Zizeuzie, a 15 per cent, duty on 
the rents of shops where wines 
and spiiits arc sold ..... 15,000’ . — ^ 
Apalt on the leech lakes . *. • 1,800 — 

Pcndati(;, a 20 per cent, duty on 

the fishing of leeches . . . 6,000 — 

Apalt duty on tobacco, 12p. per 

oke . 10,000 


Carried forward . . . ^65,67.0 493,9851 
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. Annual Annual 

Denomination of Tax and Explanation. Payments Payments 

(Previsa). (Villages). 

/ Piastres. 

Brought forward . 265,670 493,982 

Bcic, 30 per cent, duty on amount 
of the rent of tobacconists’ 

I 

shops 6,000 — 

,Isnaf tescardsi, a special tax levied 
on all ^tradesmen, their assistants 
and servants, in three rates, 60p., 

30p., and 15p., hut these trades- 
men pay the other taxes and 
contributions as well . . . 1,200 — 

Four other contributions paid un- 
der 'the head of Uamga, or 
sjamp duty 12,000 — - 

Total .... 285,470 493,982 

These annual taxes and contributions show a total 
of 285,470p. from the town of Previsa, and 493,982p. 
from the villages bf the district. Taking the average 
numhear of families or taxpayers as one-fifth of the 
population, we have 1200 hearing these burdens in 
the town, and. 1100 in the 36 villages. And dividing 
the taxes by the number of taxpayers, we find that 
cvev^^vne of the latter im Previsa pays the annual sum 
of‘237:35p., and every one in the villages 449’2p. 

' In addition, moreover, to aU these annual taxes and 
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contributions, extra assessments and loans, there are 
also sums levied on stamps iipon tonds, deeds, contracts, 
&c. The Customs import duties of 8 per cent/amounted 
last year to 381,149p., and the 4 per cent, import 
duties to 182,921p. ; a total of Customs dues of 
5G3,870p. There is likewise a 5 per cent, duty on 
the sale of all property, with another 5 per e'ent. 03j 
the value of the same property, which is paidjjp. the 
issue or transference of the title-deeds. There are, of 
cotirsG?, also many expenses and fees, incidental to all 
proceedings in the civil courts ; contributions for the 
telegraph, for roads, &c. And, though last, not least, 
the prestation, or forced labour imp'osed on beasts of 
burden. This very generally cpmpcls the villager to 
pay. another contribution to the Government to pro- 
cure a substitute, which he prefers doing to losing his 
horse or mule by starvation, or from the excessive 
weight placed on the poor brute, with the chance of 
being beaten himself by his taskmaster besides. It 
must not be forgotten, in treating of this subject, that 
the horse or mule is the only means existiug in remote 
Turkish provinces for conveying produce, fuel, and 
the like, from place to place. Moreover, when one 
considers that all these financial expedients, all these 
“ ways and means ” in various guises, improverishing 
to the labouring classes, fall hare upon a populate g*, 
the richest individual of whom cannot boast of an 
income of 2(\000p. a year (not £20(J), and. that of 
such individuals there are certainly not a dozen in the 

F 2 
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whole of the town and district, whilst the mass, on an 
avera,go, do not earn individually or in a family a yearly 
income of '2000p.‘ — when it is borne in mind that the 
average annual amount of taxes is 237p. on every 
townsman, and 440-2 on every villager — ^the reiterated 
complaints of their grievances can be readily under- 
stood. 

The ^actual earnings of the villager, ivho has no 
landed property of his oivai, can bo easily ascertained 
and proved. They proceed chiefly from three sources : 
the produce of the land (arable) ; what his sheep give 
him in wool and milk; and the value of a pig fattened 
for sale at the ciid of the year. Tlu'se annual earn- 
ings are established by a simple calculation drawn 
from the total annual amount of titlic abf)ve noted, 
140,000p.; from the “gclcb” duty of 2^p. on every 
sheep, l,3(),000p. ; and from that on swiiu', d^p. per 
head, GOOOp. The numlun- of families or taxpayers 
in the villages being, as alnauly calculated, 1100, the 
annual amount of tithes, 140,000p., mnltiplied by 10, 
gives the total value of the annual produce at 
l,400,000p. ; divide this by the number of families, 
1100, and the value or annual amount of each family’s 
earnings in produce is 1272p. Then from the sheep 
duty, 130,000, divided by 2|, the average number of 
in the village is? 52,000 ; the annual return to 
' thej[3easant of each sheep on an average is calculated 
at lOp. per heac\; thus their annual value on the total 
number is 520,000p.; and this divided by the number 
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of families, 11,000, gives each family’s yearly earnings 
from tlieir sheep as 472p. A similar calculation may 
he made with respect to the'“g(ileb” duty on swine 
of 4p. on each pig, the villagers possessing an average 
annual number of 13o3‘^ pigs; 'a fattened pig at the 
end of the year is considered to be worth about 250p. ; 
consequently, the annual value from swincTflesh to 
the 1100 country taxpayers, is 333,425p.; divi^i^'’ 
this sum also by 1100,* and we find the.'SVerage 
annuid earnings of each family or taxpayer from the 
swine is 303‘4y'4. 

Ps. Par. 

Thus the village taxpayer earns from the 
produce of the land an annual average 


•of _ 1,272 29 

Prom his sheep 47^ 29 

Prom his swine 303 4 


Total amount of annual earnings . 2,048 22 

Prom Avhich deduct : — 

• 

1. Taxes as above shoivn . . 449 

2. Landlord’s share of produce, 

30/300 385 

3. Value of 32 okes of whea^ taken 

• by the landlord’s steward . 56 


Carried forward 


890' 
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Ps. Par. 

x)ruugUL iurv. aru- . 890 2,048 22 

4. Value Qf 10 okes of Avheat, 28p., 
and of 16 okes of Indian com, 

16p., taken by. each guard 
placed by the landlord over 
thp property, Dragat ... 44 

5; Value of 16 okes of wheat 
t^on by the public servant 
of the village 28 

6. Those villages who have 20 

sheep and upwards must give 
j one sheep annually ^ to the 

landlord 48 

7. From every sheep that produces 

. milk, the landlord takes 2|lb. • 
of cheese, and ^ lb. of butter, 
which cannot be here calcu- 
lated — 

Deduct 1,010 00 

Eemains ' 1,038 00 

But from & mere guess at the expenses that must 
necessarily be incurred by the peasantry in raising 
this produce, it can. be easily conceived that in reahty 
f ften ho profit remains, and thus from year to year 
many sell off stock to pay their debts, and most of the 
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Eayahs only possess the ragged suit’ they "wear every 
day, with only a mat to lie upon in a most miserable 
hut. Many a peasant woman is obliged to wash her 
clothes in pieces near the stream or well, as she has 
not a single change to wear. Such is the condition of 
the Christians in Turkey under the administration of 
the Porte, and such is the state of things which our 
Government is asked to countenance and uphold. 
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DEFAULT OF THE TUEKISII GOVEENMENT. 

No Government in the Avorld has, from similar causes, 
fallen so low in such an incredibly short space of time, 
for the financial and political ruin of Turkey has 
b('cn principally the work of the past four years. 
When Tuad Pasha issued his first biidgct in 1802, ho 
thus proclaimed his financial policy: — “Piddic credit,’ 
said he, “is the lever of all the Avonders of our age, 
and the terms on which kingdoms obtain it are, first, 
('conomy in tluur administration — that is to say, the 
employment of the public money in matters useful to 
the State ; and, secondly, the faithful fulfilment of all 
obligations deliberately Undertaken.” That policy was 
rigidly adhered to both by Fuad and A’ali, and it is 
admitted that^ in all the difiicultics they had to en- 
counter no man could cA^er charge either of them Avith 
a deliberate breach of faith or a forgetfulness of their 
cauntry’s interest.^ In giving their Avord they gaVo 
tiieir bond.. In that lay their strength. If they 
failed in carrying out all those reforms which they 
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promised, every one knew the honesty of their purpose 
and the efforts which they intide— efforts that were 
thwarted by the bigotry of the Sultan himseK and the 
hostility of the functionaries by whom they were sur- 
rounded, ‘‘ I know,” said Fuad, in that now famous 
letter written on his death-bed at Nice, “that the 
greater part of our Mussulmans will curse uic as a 
ghiaour and an enemy to our religion, I forgivejtlj^’s 
anger, for they can understand neither my si^ifiments 
nor my language. They Avill one day come to know 
that I, a ghmoui'j an ‘ impious innovator,’ have been 
much more religious, much more truly a Mussulman, 
than the ignorant zealots who have covered mo w^h 
their maledictions. They will recognize, but unhappily 
too lute, that I have striven more than any other martyr 
to save the religion and the Empire which they weuld 
have led to an inevitable ruin,” 13y the death of 
Fuad Pasha, A’ali was left alone to contend against 
the bigotry and obstructivenoss of the old Mussulman 
party, and when ho succumbed in September, 1871, 
that party, supported by the Sultan, became all- 
powerful at the Porte, and, in tlie short space of four 
years, have succeeded in bringing about the “inevit- 
able ruin” which Fuad foresaw. 

In the com’so of fifteen years — from'1854 to 18G9 
— Turkey borrowed on tiie Bourses of Europe 
^£59,292,220. as follows:— 
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6% 1854 
4% 1855 
6% 1858 
6% 1860 
6% 1862 
6% 1863 
6% 1865 
6% 1869 


. £3,000,000 
. 5,000,000 

. 5,000,000 
. 2,070,000 
. 8,000,000 
. 8,000,000 
. 6,000,000 
. 22,222,220 


£59,292,220 

The first loans, contracted in 1854 and 1855, 
for £8,000,000 were necessitated by the expenses 
consequent on the llrimean "War. The next, in 1858, 
for £5,000,000, was for the purpose of partially with- 
drawing the paper money — which to a considerable 
extent was effected. The expenditure, however, 
created by the fanatical outbreak in Syria and the 
insurrection in Mohtenegro created new financial 
difllculties, so much so that all the withdrawn paper 
money had to he re-issued, and supplementary issues 
raised the amount to £10,000,000, while the floating 
debt of the Treasury must have reached nearly 
£15,000,000. To meet the difficulties arising from 
this state of things, the loan of 1862 for £8,000,000 
was effected, and that, with the loans of 1863 and 
1865 for £14,000,000, brought about an equilibrium 
wh^ placed Turkey on a basis of financial security. 
The revenues at the same time had increased from 
£11,000,000 m 1862 to £14,000,000 in 1865, and 
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when A’ali Pasha issued his budget in the month of 
August, 1869, the receipts amounted to £17,128,395, 
with the expenditure showing a small, deficit of 
£460,995. Pinancially and politically, Tiu'key was 
then in her zenith, but A’ali stood alone. The friend 
who had for so many years laboured with him was 
gone, and he could no longer stem the torrent of 
fanaticism rising around him. Ho saw the treaty 
which, in 1856, he had assisted in concluding, tom 
up find thrown contemptuously in his face, and, in 
the month of September, 1871, overpowered with 
• anxieties for the future of his country, he expired — 
but unlike Fuad — in the land to which he had devested 
his talents and his life. 

On the death of A’ali, the Sultan and his harem 
and the retrograde functionaries rejoiced, for the .man 
who stood between them and their prey was gone. 
Mahmoud Pasha, a man after the Sultan’s own heart, 
was raised to the Grand Vizierat, and the era of 
peculation and corruption commenced.* Since then, 
during "the short space of four years, there, have been 
eight changes in the Grand Vizierat, and Mahmoud 
Pasha, who, in 1871, commenced the ruin 'of his 


* It is true, there was always peculation and* corruption at the 
Porte, but these liabitual vices were, to some extent, kept in check , 
by Fuad and A’ali. Since the latW’s death, however, all jpntrol 
has ceased, and corruption is the rule, from the highest to the 
lowest. The creed of Turkish functionaries now is : “ The counLy 
is going hopelessly to the dogs; let us take care of ourselves." 
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country, has had thc unenviable notoriety of proclaim- 
ing its bankruptcy aird his own dishonour. The 
functionaries, highland low, rushed forward to gorge 
themselves Avith plunder; and Turkey is now not 
only sick, but dying. • 

Famine and pestilence have swept away fifty 
thousand people in Asia Minor, and Ave now hear that 
theJamine still continues because the GoA-ernmcnt has 
failed to 'give the surviA’ors the seed necessary to soav 
their cro 2 )S. The foreign debt has, during a time of 
perfect peace, and in the short space of four years, 
been increased by ,£84, 603, 980. The peojde arc poor 
and starving ; the- minisbu’s and functionaries are 
AvalloAving in Avealth ; jxditical discontent is every- 
where, and tlie financial collapse, Avhich Avas inevitable, 
has 'brought not only ruin on Turkey, but suficring 
and soiToAV to many of those 'who nuAvisely trusted to 
the good faith of its Government. 

In the b'tter Avhicli Earl Eussell addressed to m(5 
on the 8th of September last, his lordship said, ‘‘ On 
the 11th September, 1860, I Avroto a dispatch of 
strong remonstrance to Sir Henry Bulwer, our ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, in ansAver to certain state- 
ments AAdiich he had made to me. It appeared from 
those statements that the Turkish Minister of War 
rocehTd for the uses of ^the army about six millions 
sterling a year ; that instead of apj)lying those sums 
to the "uses of the army, the army Avas unpaid, and 
the revenue Avas either consumed by the minister in 
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waste and extravagance, or applied to. increase liis own 
private fortune.” Eiza Pasha is tlie minister alluded 
to by Earl Eussell, and Eiza Pasha is, at the present 
moment. Minister of Marine. 

The whole financial system, • in fact, as far as the 
State is concerned, has been a gigantic sham — a sham, 
in the manipulation of Avliich the ministers and the 
local bankers accumulated wealth, and the State 
accumulated debt; in Avhich the morals of, the com- 
]iiu»ity Avere systematically saiiped, and tin; estate of 
the citizen systematically plundercal. Mehemet Eushdi 
’ Pasha, ex-Grand Vizi(U’, Avho died the other day in 
the Ilcdjaz, left behind him mi immense fortune. 
Davoud Pasha, after three ijears' tenure of office as 
Minister of Public Works, retired to a palace on the 
Lake of Como, and died last yi'ar leaving to his family 
U[)Avards of half a million sterling. Itiza Pasha, noAV 
Minister of Marine, is believed to be Avorth three 
millions sterling, although he comnumced life in the 
shop of a Eacal.* Six years ago, Hussein Avni Pasha 
is said to have had no money, but the Coustautiuople 
correspondent of The Tinges states that lie is noAV 
immensely rich, “ trois fois millionaire f and that it is 
believed all this wealth accrued to him by his dealings 
Avith contractors for the supply of arms and ammuni- 
tion during his managemopt of the Avar departmcnt.if 
•Mahmoud Pasha is also supposed to have amtfesed a* 

* Bacal . ... . A grocer, 
t See The Times of December 17, 1875. 
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large fortune while Minister of Marine, and the same 
may be said of almost ery Pasha who has filled any 
ministerial or administrative office in the State. Fuad 
and A’ali Avere exceptions to the general rule, and 
they both died poor. • I should be doing a great 
injustice, however, if I permitted it to be inferred 
that no .honest men remain. Mithad Pasha is 
“T)eLieyed to be both honest and patriotic, and I can 
assert, from personal Imowledge, that there are no 
,moro honourable statesmen in Europe than Khalil 
Sheriff, Sadyk, Cabouli, and Kiani. These men are, 
unfortunately for their country, in the shade, and 
they are likely so do continue while the present 
Sultan reigns. As Aziz Eflcendi, however, was the 
hope of the old Turkish party during his brother’s 
life, so is Murad Effcndi, the son of Abdul Medjid, 
the hope of the reforming party. When Murad 
Effendi ascends the throne, and the statesmen I have 
named are placed at the helm of the State, there may 
then be some hope for Turkey, and for Turkish bond- 
holders. 

All the loans effected by Fuad and A’ali were 
perfectly legitimate, as the money that reached the 
Treasury was used for specific and well-known objects. 
The eighty-four millions borrowed, however, during 
the years ,1871, 1872, 1873, and 1874, might as 
well, TO far as any useful purpose is concerned, have ‘ 
been thrcJwn into the Bosphorus ; for it has all gone ' 
into the pockets of the contractors and the Turkish 
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functionaries, and helped to minister .to the wasteful 
extravagances of the harem , at Dolma-Baghtchd.* 
To me the culpable want of foresight displayed by 
the holders of Turkish bonds appears inexidicahle. 
They had every opj^ortunity of forming their own 
opinion, as the facts were before them, and there was 
little difficulty in drawing correct conclusions upon 
the actual state of Turkish finance. They saw th,^ 
in 1871, there was a, loan of £5,700,000 in 
1872,^ another for £11,126,200; in 1873, one for 
£27,777,780; and again, in 1874, a still further 
demand for £40,000,000. They knew that the reve- 
nues of the Empire did not exejeed £18,000,00Q, 
out of which the Sultan took £2,000,000, and that 
the jpterest and amortissemerit on the Public Debt 
amounted to £15,000,000. Did the bondholders, 
therefore, ever ask themselves this simple question : 
“How, under such circumstances, is it possible for 


• Semblable h. ces trois choses insatiables dont parlo Salomon et 
qui orient sans reltlcbe: Apporto! apporte! apporte! le liarem 
absorbe uno partie considerable dcs revenus»do TEtat. II regne 
pariiii les dames du harem une rivalitd de luxe capable do ruincr un 
empire. On les a vues nagu^re faire pour cent millions de francs 
de dettes en moins d’un an, et les cr^anciers, k la honte du Padichah, 
ont 4te obliges d'accepter des transactions ausSi ruineuses que s'ils 
e’^taient trouvds enveloppds dans la plus desastreuse des faillites. 
Quelques-unes de ces dames imagin^rent un moyen plus' exp^Jitif 
et ](5lus 4conomique pour s’acquitter envers les pr^teurs et les von- 
deuls : elles 1^ firent assassiner en pleine rue par leurs eunuques.” 
— Turcs et la Giviliaation^'' par Alexandre Bonneau, 
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the Porte to pay the interest and sinking-funds on its 
Public Debt, and, at the same time, provide the nfoney 
necessary for the requirements of the State ? ” The 
answer to tliat question is so palpable, that I cannot 
help feeling astonished at the surprise which is now 
exjiresscd at the default of the Turkish Government. 
That default Avas inevitable, and was long ago fore- 
seen. 

IfrJiymary last I said:* — “The Sublime Porte is 
like the merchant avIio, imposing on the credulity of a 
good-natured banker, obtained advances which in time 
exceeded the securities. The bank('r, b('lieving in 
the good faith ai’d honest intentions of his client, 
unsuspiciously continued the advances. Acceptances 
falling due AV('re redired by the proc('('ds of fresh 
paper; but the facilities of borroAving, far from 
making the mei'chant more cautious and econonncal, 
only increased his recklessness and extravagance, until 
at length the too-conliding banker Avoke up one 
morning to hud that his debtor Avas a spendthrift and 
a rogue. For a short time, the banker continued to 
make further advances, in the hope of getting back 
his money, but, linding that hope futile, he considered 
it useless to throAV good money after bad, and closed 
the account. The banker lost his money, the merchant 
Avent into the Bankruptcy Court. So it is with the 

* Decline of- Turkey. Financially and Politically.” By 
J. Lewis Farley, January, 1875, 
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Por^e. As long as foreign capitalists continue to 
make frosli advances, tlie interest and sinking funds 
will be paid. As soon as these advances cease, the 
Porto will stop payment. I know many Turkish bond- 
hohhu's who bought Turkisli stock at high prices, and 
arc noAV unwilling to sell on account of the loss which 
sales Avould entail. They hold on in hope that some- 
thing AV’ll ^^tiiiTi up,’’ and they may get back thdr 
inoiK'y. Put I f('ar tliey will be like the too credulous 
banlci'T ; they Avill Avait until the crash comes, and 
principal and interest Avill go together.” 

• T]i(i gross breach of faith, hoAV('ver, committed by 
Hussein AAuii Pasha in refcironceAto the last loan^of 
.£10,000,000 ought to have opoiiod the eyes of Turkish 
boi^iUiolders to the true character of Turkish Ministers. 
WI.rn that loan aatis issued, in September, 1874, it 
v^as Stated on tlic pros^Aoctus that a comxntion had 
‘u'cn arranged betAveen the Ottoman Bank and the 
Porte, by AAdiicli the formeu' Avas to recdA^e “the Avholc 
uf tli(' revenues of the Em})ire,” and that it Avas em- 
poAvered to pay, bdore anything else, the interest and 
sinking funds on the Public J)cbt. The following is 
the text of the conAxntion, as stated in the prospectus 
issued by the Ottoman Bank : — 

TJie creation of the al)ovc stock lias ticcii autliorized by his 
Imperial Majesty the Sultan in accordanc(3 with a convention made 
between the Imperial Ottoman Government and the Hank, al/d in 
pursuance of^tlic measures indicated in the groamble of the law for 
I ke reform outlie finaneial administration of the Empire promulgated 
in July last. The convention and law are framed with a view to 


Q 
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regulate and adjust the receipts and expenditure of the Empire, and 
to simplify tlic present system of financial administration, and' more 
especially to ensure tlie meeting of the financial obligations of the 
Government as they mature. To effect these objects it is provided 
by the convention that the hank shall receive the whole of the 
vreenues of the Empire from the collectors, who are to be put into 
direct communication with the Bank. The Bank is authorized to 
reserve out of the revenues the funds required for the service of the 
public debt, and to make the disbursements authorized by a Com- 
mission of the Budget, on which the Bank is to be represented ex 
officio. The law enacts that no branch of the administration shall 
exceed in its expenditure the amount appropriated for it in the 
Budget authorized by the Commission, and provides that, if from 
exceptional causes any adtbtional expenditure is indispensable, the 
department requiring it must report the amount and object to the 
Gdvrernment, which must submit the report to the Budget Com- 
mission for approval, and provision is to be made for meeting such 
additional expenditure. It also renders imperative the publication 
of the Budget andj^subsequent law respecting any exceptional 
expenditure. 


On tlic faith, of this statement the loan was subscribed, 
but as soon as that was accomplished Hussein Avni 
Pasha refused to ratify the convention. This breach 
of faith' was no secret ; it’ was known to all the world. 
In my pamphlet on “The Decline of Turkey,” I 
stated the facts plainly on this point. I stated, more- 
over, what were the revenues of the Ottoman Empire, 
and what was its expenditure, and I showed, by facts 
aniT figures, which could not, and have not been con- 
troverted, that tho Turkish Government ipust ineyi- 
tably, and us a matter of certainty, stop payment. I 
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liaye»the satisfaction of knowing that I was the means 
of saving many persons from I'fiin; but I Icnow, also, 
that the great hulk of the Turkish bondholders thought 
they knew better. I remember a gentleman coming 
to me, after reading my pamphfet, who said he had 
£30,000 invested in Turkish stocks. He disputed my 
statements, and his words were — “ I do not believe 
you; I prefer believing the statements made by the 
chairman of the Ottoman* Bank.” I have iA)t seen 
that gentleman since, and, j)orhaps, his opinions may 
now be changed. I only Imow that if the holders of 
Turkish bonds had taken the advice which I gave them 
in that pamphlet, they would have saved their inonej’, 
and would not now bo in the calamitous position in 
which they are placed. It is, however, a strange 
idiosyncrasy of human nature that men prefer those 
who deceive them, and giVe little thanks to those who 
tell them the truth. 

Since the repudiation, in part, of its Public Debt by 
the Porte, it has frequently been asked if there is no 
public opinion in Turkey, and How could Mahmoud 
Pasha dare to confront the anger and indignation of 
liis comitrymcn, after he has been guilty of an act 
that plunges the whole countiy into dishonour, and, 
with one stroke of the pen, blots out the record of 
Turkey’s greatness under the rule of Eeschid, o£ Pua^ 
and uf A’ali ? The answer is that no such sentimeht 
prevails in Turkey. Fuad was eonsiSered, as he says 
himself, in his death-bed letter to the Sultan,— a 

G 2 
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Ghiaour ; and Mahmoud Pasha is the emhodiment of 
Mussulman feeling. Mahmoud Pasha has plundered 
the Ghiaoiirs, and^that, in the eyes of the Turks, is a 
meritorious, and eminently religious act. This is the 
faith which the Ulmiia teach the peoph^; in their eyes, 
tlie Ctiristians, whether native Ilayahs or Western 
Infidels, exist only for the benefit of good Mussul- 
mans, and he who cheats and robs them most is the 
most certain to reaj) honmtr here and the glories of 
Paradise hereafter. 

Lady Straiigford, whose husband was so well kno^vn 
for his intimate knowledge of Turkey and the Turkfe, 
ftiys in her interesting work, “ Egyptian Sepulchres 
and Syrian Shrines,’’ that ^Giotliing earthly can per- 
suade the Arabs that the Sultan is not the supremo 
gOAa'rnor of the world, nor make them believe that 
his armies can be defeated ; or that, if they wc^rc, it 
would make any difference in his position as Sultan 
over all nations : for instance, the common people 
firmly beli(‘ve that the Queen of England sends some 
one of her nobles every year to kneel before the 
Sultan, with clasped hands and many protestations, to 
beg from him the favour of being allowed to continue 
governing her country for another year ; and they 
speak of it as an immense grace and kindness of the 
&ilt{^n that he receives* an envoy instead of herself in 
person, waiving that duty on her part, because she is 
a womaUj and has children to attend to t They also 
believe that the Sultan kindly exempted England 
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from pitying tribute to him during -the time of the 
Crimeiin Wiir, because we brought our soldiers- to 
assist his own agiiiust his rebellious subjects, — an 
honour for our armies, for which the ambassador had 
besought th(! Sultiin on bonded Imecs. We often 
heard described the immense excitement of the 
Moslems all ov('r the country at the time of the 
horrible massacre at Jeddah; hoAV they cxuUctl, 
crowed over the C-hristians, and kej)t assuring them 
that • the tiiim A\'as soon (;oming for extirpating 
Chiistians throughout the Turkish dominions.” 

* When tlu! Sublime Porte has bled English bond- 
holders (d' their wc'altli, it has convoyed to the Moslem 
people an (uidc'iit impn'ssiou of vassalage, and the 
subscriptions to 'Purkish loans have been received as 
so much tribute momw from the Ghiaours. ‘The 
repudiation of these loans folhnvs as a matter ol 
course, and tln'ro is no wholesome public sentiment, 
eitlier to restrain or corn^ct the Grand Yizier in his 
scheme of wholesale repudiation. 'JJiis explains much 
of the iudihei'cnce of the present Turkish rulers to 
the overwlndming burden of .their ever accruing loans, 
and shoAvs Avith Avhat ease the administrat&rs can 
reconcile to their consciences the default which has 
scandalized the whole civilized Avorld. It Avill also 
mitigate our surprise on learning that the Turkisb 
Ministers, knoAving Avhat Avas about to happen, artf said 
to have (jperated for a fall on th5 eve of the 'default, 
to the intense disgust of all right-minded men. It 
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■will teach us still more what are the future prospects 
of the bondholders. Per. my part I contemplate those 
prospects with considerable misgivings. I have no 

confidence whatever in the good faith of Mahmoud 

I . ^ 

Pasha, for he will repudiate as far as he is able, and 
especially now that no new loans are possible, and 
the doubtful incentive to honesty — implied in the 
hope of future financial help — is removed. The 
temptatibn, in fact, will now be on the other side. 
Sinking all moral considerations, the Porte will bo 
so much stronger by the millions which it keeps at 
home, and Avhich, hitherto, have been devoted tC 
n»:‘et the service of the foreign debt. “Inshallah!” 
Mahmoud will exclaim, “wo can get nothing more 
fi’om the Ghiaours ; let us keep our money and take 
care of ourselves ! ” 

The telegraph has been very busy lately sending 
messages from ('onstantiuople to assure the anxious 
bondholders in London, Paris, and elsewhere, that 
ample provision has already been made for the 
January coupons. But the inhabitants of free Eng- 
land have no idea of the extortions by which it is 
sought to raise the necessary funds. “ In Angora 
alone — a territory twice as large as the British islands 
with a population of 3,000,000 — ^thc recent famine,” 
sa 5 '.&the Mmiclurn Gazettv* “caused by a combination 
of a' terrible drought, followed by an unusually severe 

I 

• The Monetary Gazette of Dec. 18, 1875. 
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■winter and by a destructive murrain, swept off by 
starvation 50,000 souls, caused a loss in money of 
several hundred thousand poundsy threw vast tracts 
of land out of cultivation, and utterly crushed the 
energies and spirits of the impoverished, helpless 
^peasantry. The calamity had done its worst, and the 
condition in which it had left the population was so 
deplorable, that the Porte deemed it necessary fo 
relieve them from the payment of the arrears of taxes 
previous to 1872-3, amounting to about £1,500,000,. 
and also to reduce the tithe on produce by 2^, revert- 
ing to the original tenth. Decrees to that effect were 
publicly read by the Vali, or Governor-general, "who 
also announced reforms in the^ mounted police, a body 
of picturesque but ruthless ruffians, who plunder the 
people both in the Government’s name and on their 
o'wn account. A new Vali has, however, been ap- 
pointed — seven of them were changed in three years — 
who ignores the Sultan’s decrees, and declares that 
“ his business is to collect, not to remit taxes.” The 
grinding of the people is more unsparing 'than ever, 
application being made for the Land-tax both for the 
present, and in advance for the next year. The tax 
imposed on Christians for exemption from military 
service is levied without mercy, the well-to-do people 
being held answerable for the sums due by a w]jole' 
community under threat of imprisonment or confis- 
cation ; afid the still half-famishcc? people^ evdh those 
who lived on charity, being compelled fo sell their 
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winter provisions, and to shear their flocks in ^ the 
heart of winter, to meet, the new exactions enforced at 
the sword’s point, by the i)olicc, whose violence so 
exceeds all bounds that the Mooktars, or Mayors, of 
Christian coinraunitiel; forbid AV'oincn and children to 
venture from their houses, no matter on what errand. 
These, and even Avorsc atrociti('S, of which could be 
given authentic; particulars, are suggestc'd to the 
Coverinuent by the anxiety, to meet tlieir li;d)ilities 
to their creditors, and to caiable them to pay tlie,half- 
coupons of the debt due, accordiiig to thcar own 
engagement, in January next. These alroeitic‘S aro 
pr^ictised in order' to nudee up the conjeons about 
Avhich so much anxiedy is fedt. It is enough to make 
Christians shudder, for tine coupons arc* tlie price of 
blocxl. And Avhat are tlic'y but the tribute of debt 
which Ave extort? It may bec in harmony Avilli our 
fiscal economy ; avc knoAV it is ; but it is not in 
harmony AAnth the lofty principle's Avliich the nation 
avoAvs. We, at least, as Turkish bondlioldc'rs, can no 
longer rai,se an ontcjry against Turkish misrule and 
the oruedty of Turkish exactions. AAo are particeps 
criminiisP In spite of the; aAvfid state of the Treasury, 
the Sultan still demands money. The day before 
yesterday,” says the Constantinople corrc'sjxmdent of 
< the Fall Mall Gazette, “ the Sultan, in spite of the 
presimf state of the Treasurjy demanded money ; he 
was rerpcctfully refused, even after a second and more 
peremptory* demand. The impoverished state of the 
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country was again sot before liim ; but money bad just 
been sent in from Broussa, an4 tbc Sultan would haye 
it. He sent an escort of soldiers to^the Treasury, and 
took by force, report says, ^£150,000 ; but on better 
authority it is believed to luivci’been £40,000. The 
immediate necessity Avas for presents Avithin the palace. 
The meaning of these presents is Avell understood.” 

The bondholders acted very imprudently in lending 
their money, but they afo noAV acting A'cry iiuAvisely 
in thg course they are pursuing. Tliey arc permitting 
themselves to bo misled by promises from men Avho 
have already dcccuvcd them, and tlu^y lend a willing 
car to those avIio flatter their ho*p(>s, and tell tluim 
Avhat they desire. At a re(!ent meeting of Turkish 
bondholders, a gentleman, Avho, I believe, has never 
been in Turkey, and knoAVS nothing of the country, 
made a speech, in Avhich he said they Avould get every 
shilling of their money, and lie was received Avdth 
applause. On the other hand, a gentleman wlio liv(!d 
for tAventy years in Turkey attempted to speak the 
truth, and ho was requested — to sit doAA'u ! . If I were 
noAV to tell the bondholders that the interest on their 
bonds Avould be paid in full, and their infagined 
securities Avere perfectly safe, they Avould read my 
book, and probably consider me a great financier. 
But, as I cannot tell them anything of the kind, they* 
will, no doubt, notwithstanding the Avarning’I gave 
them in January last, contemn I'ny statements and 
ignore my advice. 
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The bondholders are seeking after a chimera, -.and 
endeavouring to obtain* that which has no existence. 
The only Turkish^ loans that possess any tangible 
security whatever are those which were secured on 
the Egyptian Tribute.' That tribute money has been 
hitherto remitted to the Bank of England, and the 
Turkish bondholders desire that the EEddive should 
slill continue to so remit it. But, as far as I have 
been able to judge, they have not considered what 
. would be the inevitable result of such a proceeding. 
The Khddive is the vassal of the Sultan, but he owes 
no allegiance to the bondholders. His duty is to hi^ 
Suzerain, and not to the latter’s creditors. The honour 
of the KhMive is not epneerned, for, in remitting the 
tribute money to London, ho but obeyed the orders of 
the Porto, and if ho now remit it to Constantinople, 
he will only be strictly acting in accordance with his 
duty. I believe, myself, that the Ehddive would 
prefer to remit this money to the Bank of England, 
but his doing so, in opposition to the orders of the 
Sultan, would be ,a declaration of independence. Is 
England prepared to support him in this act ? and if 
the ironclads from the Bosphorus enter the harbour 
of Alexandria, will England protect him ? The bond- 
holders, as Englishmen, should speak out, and not 
' evade jtho responsibilitiei which their words involve. 
It "vlould scarcely be consonant with the dignity 'Of 
England t^ leave the Ivhddive in the luich, if he 
should come to grief through his endeavour to protect 
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English interests. The bondholders should, therefore, 
be straightforward, and say. k) the lOnidive : — We 
know that by continuing to remit the tribute to 
London, you virtually throw off the SuEorainty of the 
Porte, and take upon yourself so much of the Turkish 
debt as is represented by the tribute, that sum being 
the price of your independence. England is prepared 
to support you.” Any other words are mere nonscns 67 
and unworthy of Englishmen. The indepefldenee of 
Egypt is of paramount importance to us, at the. 
present moment, and we ought to aid the Khedive 
*if he desire to obtain it. 

None of the loans, with the exception of that 
guaranteed by England and .France, have, in reality, 
any security whatever. It is quite true that securities, 
such as the Customs duties of Constantinople, the tithes 
and sheep-tax of Eoumelia, &c,, were hypothecated on 
the prospectuses; but the revenues were never col- 
lected or received on behalf of the bondholders, as, on 
the contrary, they have always been received by the 
Government, and have formed part of the general 
revenues of the Empire. The interest on the loans 
was not paid out of these revenues, but, as every one 
now knows, out of the proceeds of continuous bor- 
rowing on the foreign markets. The bondlioldcrs, 
therefore, cannot expect to* obtain what they neyeP 
possessed, and those who flatter thoii’ wishes in* this 
respect only deceive them. T'he Times, in its City Ar- 
ticle of the 1st inst,, clearly and accurately describes 
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tlic true bearing of this question. The writer says^: — 
“ In the case of all the ivist, bondholders are absolutely 
without effective leverage to move the Turk from his 
position. They may have agreements by tlui ship- 
load, syndicates by the dozen, and all Avill avail them 
nothing in securing the ta-ves attached to their loans, if 
Turkey priders to k(icp tluaii to itself. Eondholders 
ut> not seem to r('alize this fact, and keeji harping aivay 
about securities, broken pledges that the Turks sliould 
.be made to rc'Sjiect, and so forth, with a most hquent- 
ablc aimlessness. We confess that llu; Avhole of this 
agitation lias a singularly futile; ajipearauce in the face 
otVthe plainest facts of Turkish linaiice, to Avhich bond- 
holders seem almost Avilfully to shut their eyes. While 
they Avrangle about the decree, aud about AV'ho shall 
share it, aud in Avhat proportion, they seem to forget 
the dauger Avhieh is most immimait to them all — the 
stopiiage of Turki'y altogether through the crushing 
Aveight of her tloatiug debt. The machine of her 
credit has stopped, as it Averi', in full career, aud left 
tlu! linanciers Avho kept it going Avith probably at least 
<£14,000,000, possibly iqueh more, of this debt Avhich 
Turkey Avill have to pay before any received creditor 
has a chance of getting a penny. Alrc^ady default has 
occurred on one portion of this floating debt, and 
' o%er failures must shortly folloAV, all of Avhieh tend 
to increase the embarrassments of the State, apd 
to dry' up the source from Avhich the bondholders 
have hitherto been paid. If Turkey has any money, 
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those first claims will have to be' liquidated, and 
before that is done there will* be the various series of 
Treasury bills falling to be attended to. Amid all 
these, the real priority claims, whore is the bond- 
holder to come in ? If any bondholder gets interest 
on his bonds, it will be those who live in Turkey 
and hold the bonds of the gcnc'ral debt; all outside 
people, whatever their security, stand but a pcjor- 
chauce of getting anything in the close pinch that 
is now squeezing the Porte. It is time to face this 
contingency, and to strip the Avholo subject of the 
foolish rhetoric about Turkish resources and Turkish 
probity that the public have been deluged Avith these 
ten days past. The financial resource's of Turkey 
were at an end Avhen her borroAving Avas at an end, 
and so poor is her Exchequer uoav that the ne.'AV' iron- 
clad built here had to be paid for Avith money specially 
borroAved, and there is no money Avln'rcAvith to j)ay 
for the supplies and traiisjAorts require'd by the troo2)S 
in Herzegovina. All talk about the great things 
Turkey can do if this, that, or the other event or 
scries of eAmnts Avould but ba])pon, is merely so much 
glozing over of the plain, sober truth, that' Turkey 
has borroAved, Avith the help of financiers as un- 
scrupulous' as her oaa'u A'cnal officials, recklessly, 
utterly without regard tJ her resources, and^thart 
Suddenly — the lying not having been ro prod^ictivc' 
lately as* of yore — this borroAving* has come tu an end, 
and Avith it her aA'ailable resources. There has been 
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from first to last, no effort to develope the country by 
the money, and the country is, therefore, much poorer 
now than when this mad career began. "What hope 
can there be, then, that Turkey can go on paying 
when she can no longer borrow ? We confess we see 
none, but wc do see that illusive hopes are being 
dangled before bondholders, and that Turkish securi- 
-.-ties are being kept up with a view to letting the 
financiers, who have done so much mischief, off with 
their plunder. We must end as we began, then, by 
saying that, outside the Tribute Loans, the bond- 
holders of Turkey have little to hope for.” 

, /Another great mistake the bondholders evidently 
commit is in ignoring the fact that it is the millions 
of Cliristian Eayahs who pay the taxes, out of which 
the interest on the public debt is expected to be paid. 
Neither the wandering Bedawin nor the roving Kurd 
contributes much to the Turkish Exchequer, while 
the Mussulmans of Bosnia and the Herzegovina, as 
well as in other parts of European Turkey, are, com- 
paratively speaking, free from taxation. The Chris- 
tians arc the “ hewers of wood and drawers of water,” 
and the effete Turk lives in luxurious indolence on 
the produce of their toil. The bondholders have little 
or nothing to hope for from the Turkish Government, 
and it is their interest, therefore, to support the 
Eayahs in their struggle for freedom. Given autonomyj 
the Chiistians will take upon themselves their fair 
share of the Turkish debt, and tliis is the only hope 
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for the creditors of Turkey. When the independ^iice 
of tfie Eayahs is secured, the interests of the bond- 
holders will be guaranteed; ’but as long as Turkish 
misrule is allowed to exist in Eusope, the Cliristians 
will bo tyrannized over, and the debt will never be 
liquidated. 



CHAPTEE VI. 


THE TURKS IN EUROrE. 

It is a popular belief that as England is inhabited 
by Englishmen, and France by Frenchmen, so the 
population of Turkey in Europe consists principally of 
Turks. ' Some persons have a faint idea that there are 
Cliristians in Turkey, as recent events in Posnia and 
the Herzegovina have shown, but that they are 
numerically inferior to their Mussulman masters. 
Yet, strange as it may appear, the fact is that, in 
a population of sixteen million souls, the ruling race 
does not number more than one million one hundred 
and fifty thousand. 

The various races of which the population of 
Turkey in Europe is composed may be thus clas- 
sified : — 


Ottomans 


. . 1,150,000 

Slavonians . 


. . 7,200,000 

Greeks . 


. . 1,450,000 

Albanians . 


. . 1,500,000 

Eoumains . 


. . 4,000,000 

Annenians . 


. . 400,000 

Jews 

• a • 

. . 70,000 

Tartars . 


. . 16,000 

(xipsies . 


. . 214,000 


Total . 

. . 16,000,000 
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Tl^e classification, according to religions, is as 
follows : — . . 

Mussulmans . ... j 3,200,000 

Greeks and Armenians . . * . 11,600,000 

Catholics 890,000 

Jews 70,000 

Other sects 240,000 

Total . . . 16,000,000 

0 

As I have already said, the “ Eastern Question ” is _ 
not so much a question of nationalities as of religion. 
Ln Asiatic Turkey, there are as many different races 
as in Turkey in Europe, but then they are united by 
the common bond of hatred to the Christians, who 
are there in a minority. In Asia, wo find Persians 
and Chaldeans, Kurds and Druses, Mctawalis and 
Ismailfyehs, Afghans and Bedawin ; the Ansayrians, 
who still practise the worship of Adonis ; ' the Kelbiehs, 
who adore the dog ; the Yezidis, who adore the devil ; 
and, over all, the ruling race, the Ottomans. Whatever 
differences there may be, however, between the sects 
of Sxmni and Shiah, or the, Eabfs and the Wah- 
habis, they are all agreed on one general point — 
detestation of the Cross. The war-song of the Druses 
still resounds over Mount Lebanon,* and'the massacres 

“ Ya ma hala, ya ma liala, 

Debliil nassara, ya ma liala.’^ 

How sweet it is, how sweet it is, 

To slay the Christians, how sweet it ?s.”) 

H 
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of the Christian'S in 1860 is not yet forgotten. These 
men, uncivilized and . uHloamcd, shut out compara- 
tively from all knowledge of the world beyond their 
own limited sphere, take no note of the advance of 
time, and interpret the Koran now in the same spirit 
as their ancestors did 1200 years ago. “ The worst 
of all beasts is the Infidel.” “ Kill all those who 
'do not believe in God and in the day of judgment,” 
says the Koran ; but these people belicv(; that the 
Infidels are not alone those who do not bdieve in 
God, but those who do not believe in Mahommed. 
The following translation of a proclamation which 
was posted on the doors of the churches in Mount 
Lebanon evidences clearly the fanaticism of the 
Moslem : — 

“From the nation of Islam to the nation of 
Infidelity, of bad faith and impiety, to the nation 
which, contrary to all right, has become haughty and 
proud upon the earth. 

“ To you we say. That you are become insolent and 
ungrateful, that you have made changes and spread 
perfidiousness throughout the land in which we had 
planted only good ; and, because you obtained suj)port 
from the Government, you have committed acts such 
as no people before you ever perpetrated. 

, “By Allah ! — and y}G repeat it — ^by Allah, you are 
oilly dogs ! Your massacre is a sweet triumph ; it is 
plea&ant to see the sharp sword of death fall and cause 
you horrible torments; and now, since you are de- 
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pri'v^d of everytliing, and chastisement has overtaken 
you, you are become as mangy curs., 

“ May the malediction of Allah fall on you, on your 
race, on your Cross, because your religion is an impos- 
ture. The religion of Mahommed (may Allah watch 
over him and salute him !) is based upon truth ; and, 
at a later day, you will see the true religion spread, 
over the whole land. 

“You are supported by the Franks, and you are 
bccomb proud and insolent ; but, by Allah ! in the 
combat you Avill see what Avo shall do. Your blood, 
your honour as husbands, your property, all are our^ 
You have passed the limits fixed, and those Avho do 
so shall lose those three things; You are yourselves 
the authors of your OAvn ruin; for Allah, the most 
High, has said, in his blessed book, ‘You shall cat 
what your hands have gathered ; ’ and Allah is not 
unjust to his children. 

■ “ By Allah ! upon the earth there shall remain only 
the remembrance of jmur name, and they shall say, 
that there was here such and such a "people. For the 
future Ave will speak to you only Avith the SAVord.* Wo 
have shut our eyes once, tAvice, thrice, and you have 
become like proud Pharaohs; but yoni" pride will 
bring doAvni upon you its ovm punishment, by th(‘ 
shedding of your blood. 

“^You pretend that Ayssa (Jesus^ is among .you. 
God forbid !’*for he cannot be satisfied with jmu. You 
are destined for the flames, and you Avill there find the 

II 2 
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chastisement for what you have done. May Allah hot 
relieve you, for his book 'says; ‘Every offence calls 
for vengeance ! ’ ” . 

I have seen villages where peace and happiness 
reigned, and where nature had done everything to 
create a terrestrial paradise. I have seen those same 
villages when nothing remained but ruined walls, 
(liarrcd rafters, and deserted homesteads. Deir-el- 
Kamr, numbering 8000 inhabitants, was one of the 
'most beautiful villages in Mount Lebanon. ' The 
houses, built along the steep side of a rock}^ lull, and 
the terraces raised one above another from the bottoni 
of the glen, cultivated to the top, and covered with 
vine, olive, and midbcrry plantations, presented a 
most charming and pictures(juc a])pearanec. I'he 
Druses attacked this village ; but the tlhristians 
drov(‘ back their enemies, the besieged losing 25 men, 
while the besiegers left 100 killed behind them. 
Darri(!ades W(!re then thrown up to defend the entrance 
to the village, and the Christians defended them- 
selves .successfully. In the meantime, Tahir Pasha, a 
Turkish general of division, arrived with 800 men, 
and, relying on his assurance that “they might 
depend on the protection of his troops,” the Christians 
began to feel a comparative sense of security. All 
tlujso' wiio desired a place of safety Avero ordered to 
doli\'cn’ up their a,rms and go at once to the Serai. The 
order AA^a^^boyed, and before midnight many hundreds 
had croAvded into the great court of the governor’s 
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house, bringing with them their jewels, gold, and such 
other valuables as they could readily carry. The follow- 
ing morning, however, the Turkish troops opened the 
gates to the Druses, and tlicn comincneed a massacre 
which, for vindictiveness and cold-blooded atrocity, 
has never, perhaps, been exceeded. In many in- 
stances, the Cliristians were first stripped naked, and 
then, strotclied on the ground in the form of a cross, 
were hacked to pieces, with swords and^iatchets. 
Almjost all liad the riglit hand cut off, or the wrist 
deejrly gaslied, tlie instinctive feeling of self-preserva- 
tion making them raise their arms to ward off the 
blows of their assailants. Male children were torn in 
two, and mothers, crouching over their offspring, saw 
the j'ataghaiis pierce their infants’ bodies, after having 
first passed through their OAvn. Deir-ehKamr Avas set 
on fire, the bright flaiiu's shot up fiercely from burning 
homes, and tln^ black smoke shut out the light of day, 
as if endeavouring to cover Avitli an impenetrable veil 
the deeds of darkness and of blood AAhich were being 
enacted. The Druses and the Turkish troops fell upon 
the unariiK'd Christians ; all feelings of humanity had 
fled, and the saA^age instincts of the tiger alone filled 
the hearts of those Auho rushed upon their defenceless 
prey. At about tAVo o’clock the fii^fe had partially 
burned itself out, the smoke •cleared aAvay, apd the^suw. 
looked down upon 2000 human bodies, made aft^r the' 
image ot* their Creator, now hac*kcd, mutilaOcd, and 
destroyed. There lay headless trunks ; and here gory 
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he&ds, wearing .upon their features the expression 
of unutterable agony ; fhildren of three or four years 
old, whoso innocence might have been their protec- 
tion, and old men ^hoso grey hair might have been 
respected; women, wounded and dying upon the bodies 
of their lifeless infants; young girls, weeping for 
the fathers and brothers they had lost, and, in de- 
spairing accents, calling do^vn Heaven’s vengeance 
on thei‘j> destroyers. The shrill cries of the men, the 
wild shrieks of the women, the blasphemous inipre- 
eations and hellish laughter of the Moslems,- — the 
shouts, the fire, and the smoke, all formed a scene 
ah which humanity ‘ shudders, and from the contem- 
plation of which the heart slirinks back sickened 
and appalled. Scones like these have been of frequent 
occurrence. Ah uno discc omnesP Mrs. Burton, wife 
of tVii)tain Itichard Burton, late Consul at Damas- 
cus, in her rccc'iit work on ‘‘The Inner Life in Syria,” 
says: — “The Moslem fell like avoIvos upon the un- 
happy Chi’istians, Avho, of course, Avere in the minority. 
Houses Avere pillaged, Avomen insulted and murdered, 
old men hacked to pic^ees, childi’on flung into the 
flames,* babies tossed up and caught on lances, — in 
fact, all the horrors of the Indian mutiny. Those who 
escaped actual •slaughter died of fright, of famine, of 

^wounds, of prhmtions ; the churches and houses were 

* * • 

burBC(f, and tlic wliolo town Ix^camc one cliarred and 
blackened mass; thesir property was sacked at tbe 
time, and ’bought up afterwards at mock sales for 
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nominal prices; all support and influence was. taken 
from them, and the miserable^renmant was driven, out 
homeless and penniless, save the .women who were 
rescued to live with the victors ih the most degrading 
manner.” 

The habit of using indifferently the popularly syno- 
nymous designations of “Mussulman” and “Turk” 
has led to much misconception as to the true position 
of the Turks in Europe.^ There never was itlT immi- 
gration of Turks, properly so called, into Europe, 
such. as that of the conquering Saxons into Britain, 
or like the peaceful invasion of America by Irish and 
Germans, which has more than half peopled the Eiew 
World. From the period when Amurath established 
his capital at Adrianoplo down to its removal to 
Constantiaoplc — nearly a century — there is no record 
of the conquering race receiving any fresh accession 
of Turldsh blood. The great bulwark of Ottoman 
power was the Janissaries ; but these troops, as is well 
known, were composed of Christian captives forced to 
adopt the faith of Islam. Their total destruction by 
Mahmoud II., in 1820, wcakenod'thc strength of the 
empire, and, since then, the Turkish soldiery has chiefly 
been recruited from the Asiatic provinces. Whatever 
numerical strength, howcA'^cr, the Turks formerly 
possessed in Europe, it has dong ceased to exist, 
ijie Turkish race is fast dying out. According to 
Haspel, European Turkey numbered, in 182S, about 
2,700,000 Osmanlis, who had diminished in 1850, 
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according to M.' Ubicini, to 1,400,000 ; while -M. 
Dufour, in a report add^’essod to the French Govern- 
ment in 18G3, maintains that the figures, at that date, 
were little more than'!, 150,000. Besides the Osmanlis, 
there are about 2,000,000 Mussulmans in Furcjpe, but 
they are composed of native races, Albanians and 
Slavonians, tln^ decendants of Christian renegades 
who abjured their religion in order to retain possession 
of their’' lands. The Turks, arc strangers and inter- 
lopers in the ancient doniinions of the CVinstantincs, 
an alien minority dominating the original native 
possessors of the soil, — a mere garrison, in fact, in a 
foreign country. Mr. 33rassey, M.P., wlio has 
recently visited C^onstantinojde, says : — Not more 
than a quarter of tlu'. population of Turkey in Europe 
are Mussiilmans, and the "JMrkish language is hut 
little spoken among tluaii. In Asia the jiroportion is 
exactly reversed, and the ultimate solution of the 
Turkish juohlem may he found in the return of the 
Sidtans to Eroussa, the place wheiice they originally 
came,* or to some other suitahle si)ot, if any exist in 
Asiatic Turkey. While, there is little disposition on 
the part of its Asiatic subjects to question the autho- 
rity of the Ottoman GoA^ernment, its jiOAVer is on the 
Avane in European Turkey. The differcuice in the 
vUv^ree of . local influence Virises from the disproportion 
of the Mahommedan to the Christian element in the 
population. In European Tui’key, the Christians are 
by far the most numerous, and they are more iiitelli- 
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gent and better educated than the Turks. It* is 
against the genius and nature of a genuine Turk- to 
engage in coramcreo. 'fhe Greeks, on the other hand, 
are keen traders. They are, therefore, growing richer, 
Avhile the Turks are becoming poorer every day. The 
land, even Avhen belonging nominally to the Turks, is 
generally mortgaged to a Jew money-lender. Then 
follows claims for interest which cannot be satisfied, 
and thus th(^ OAvnership (jf the soil is rapidly^ssing 
from the Turks. Again, the Ottoman Government is 
afraid* to arm its Christian subjects in European 
Tmkcy. As a necessary consequemeo, the whole 
burden of the conscription falls upon the Turki.fli 
population, who are already a comparatively small 
minority. At the close of the Crimean War promises 
were made to the Western Powers that thenceforward 
the Christians and the Tiuks should stand on a footing 
of perfect equality. Christians were to become eligible 
for the highest offices of State. They were to take 
part in the administration of justice, and the posses- 
sion of the Christian faith was to be no bar even to 
the occupation of the post of. Grand Vizier. None of 
these pledges have been fulfilled.” One million one 
himdi’ed and fifty thousands Turks in Europe rule 
over 12,000,000 Christians, who, in those parts still 
under the direct sway of the 'Sultan, are sul^jected t«» 
the most barbarous cruelty, the most grinding tyranny, 
and the iqost inhuman persecutions. Is there* then, 
no sympathy to be felt in England for thos4 Christians 
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wlio, during upwards of four hundred years, have 
held their faith unsullipd in the midst of the enemies 
of the Cross, and whose ancestors preferred to relin- 
quish lands and life rather than prove false to the 
belief which their fathers taught them? Wc read, 
with a shudder, of those inhuman exhibitions where 
men were obliged to slaughter each other for the 
amusement of the Eoman people, and where, in the 
arcnajXJhristian captives fought with savage beasts, 
made still more savage by hunger ; and yet, in the 
19th century, when civilization has shed its softenmg 
influence over the world, wo calmly contemplate the 
Kiiscrablc spectacle of unoffending Christians being 
ruthlessly butchered, of matrons and virgins violated, 
of villages in flames, of cherished homes in ashes, and 
all because these imfortunate people prefer to follow 
the prec(!pts of the Gospel as taught by Christ, rather 
than the doctrines of the Koran as iaculcated by 
Mahornmed. If they became Mussulmans they would 
no longer bo persecuted. I’he Mussulman peasants, 
it is true, ju'o oppressed by taxation, but they are not 
treated with cruelty. .Persecution and outrage are 
alone' reserved for the Christian. 

The decrease in the Turkish element of the 
population of the Ottoman Empire is owing to 
many causes.* Dr. Pardo, in the Gazette Medicate 

L 

* Lo paradis do Mahomet cst lo harem divinis^, le s^rail* des 

9 

volupt^s ^ternelles. Le musulman ne peut lever yeux vebs le 
ciel sans voir les houris lui tendre les bras. Ces perspectives de 
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Orient, alludes to some of them.. “The falliag 
off,” he says, “ of the population in the East, 
which has very naturally attracted the attention 
of eminent economists, appears .-not to have made 
much impression upon the easy-going and fatalistic 
inhabitants of these countries. At a period when the 
populations of all the States of Europe are pro- 
gressively augmenting in such proportions that the 
increase has been nearly a third within the pa^tThalf- 
century, the Turkish race is sensibly diminishing 

lijw vio a venir exercent, on lo coiigoit, uno grande influence sur Ics 
preoccupations de la vie presontc. Lo Turc ne connait et ife 
recherche que les plaisirs des sens. On le marie d^s I’age de la 
puberte, et il sc trouve on quelque sarte iisf^ avant d’avoir attcint 
son parfait developpcment. S’il est riche, il a plusioiirs femmes, 
sans compter les concubines, et quand Tabus a fait le desir 
iinpuissant, il demande aux aphrodisiatpies une surexcitation qiii 
rend sa caducite plus precoce. I^a vie s6dentairo lo pousse k 
Tob^site, lo predispose k une foule d’aflection^ morbidcs et alTaiblit 
sa puissance gt^nt^Tativo ; son regime alimentaire est debilitant, et 
le tabac; a fumer, dont touto la population, homines, femmes et 
enfants, fait une eJFroyable consomination, prodiiit jiai' son action 
stupeiiante un aflaiblissement des muicles et du cerveau (pii favorise 
encore lo penchant a la vie sedentaire. 11 n’est ])as besoin detre 
physiologiste ou ni6decin pour coiiqirendrc la dcploralde influence 
qu’un pared regime a dfl exercer de generations cn generations sur 
la race des Osmanlis. Le Turc 6tait renomme jadis, comme le 
Hongrois son consanguin, par sa vigueur, son ^nergie et sa ’’dvaciob^ 
Aujourd'hui, vivant symbole de la mollesse et de Tinertie, il ^asse 
Sa vie assis, les jambes crois^es, sur un tapis, et la chiboflk k la 
Louche,” — Lea Turcs et la Civil iaation^'' par AlexariArc Bonneau, 
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ci’ery day, and -you see it melting away before your 
eyes. What is the .destructive germ which thus 
threatens the extinction of these healthy and vigorous 
races of one of the'lincst countries of the world ? It 
is certainly not epidemics. The plague has long since 
received its quietus ; and the invasions of cholera and 
typhus, fatal as they have been at times, have never 
taken up their abode in Turkey. Other epidemics, 
als(),'^fe comparatively rarer and milder here than 
anywhere else. The favourable nature of the soil 
md the climate does not give birth to endemic dis- 
eases, witli the exception of some marshy localities 
?^^hcrc intermittent and often dangerous fevers make a 
number of victims at certain seasons of the year. 
Neither have wars ravaged Turkey lor a long time 
past. Tamiiu', too, has spared it; and when in 
Russia and Africa, and even in the very heart of 
Prussia, people were literally dying with hunger, 
liere, thank Clod, nothing similar happened. What, 
then, can be the cause of this dwindling away of the 
populatit)!! in the presence of the inost apparently 
favourable circumstanQes ? It is evident that there 
must' be a multiplicity of causes, and a complexity of 
wrongs and malpractices, traceable to a bad social 
organization, ‘ to manners and customs, to the de- 
A>lorablo condition of the practice of medicine in the 
toms and rural districts, to the neglect of sanitary 
meaAires, and to' the utter disregard of.gll rules of 
sound medical police. The investigation of all these 
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causes does not belong to us, and wo will leave it to 
social economists, politicians,. o;id moralists ; but we 
purpose pointing out briefly — as far as superior con- 
siderations render it opportune— those which arc 
exclusively within the medical domain. In the first 
place, to explain this falling-oti in the development of 
the population, it must necessarily be admitted that 

there is a great disproportion between the births and 

, »» ** * 

the deaths, as also that, o:^ such births, there hre not 
the number of persons attaining the most advanced 
ago according to the rules of the tables of mortality. 
We must consequently, above all, endeavour to find 
out what arc the causes of this evident want ttf 
adjusting equilibrium between the births and the 
deaths, and whht arc the causes which prevent chil- 
dren attaining mature age upon a given number of 
births. The first arc unquestionably referable to the 
obstacles interposed to the communication of the sexes 
and to the gestation to the proper -term of the pro- 
ducts of conception. The causes in the second category 
are those which compromise here, more than else- 

m 

where, the existence of map from birth to old age. 
To point out all the politico-social causes 'which 
impede the communication of the sexes would be, 
probably, to go beyond our province ; ‘but we cannot 
refrain from mentioning polygamy, precociopsljj^ carl^ 
marriages, and other vices which we may not name, 
but which exist none the less in spite of civilization 
and morality. Criminal abortions, also, play an im- 
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mensc part in the sad calamity which afflicts this 
unhappy country. The practice of abortion has 
become almost a social habit. Male and female 
practis(',rs (jf abortion" openly exercise their abominable 
calliiif^, notwithstanding the remonstrances and pro- 
tests of the Imperial Society of Medicine. The 
manner in which accouchemcnts are effected is like- 
wise the occasion of sei’ious accidents and great 
danger, imperilling often several lives. The practice 
of midwifery, that difficult obstetric art which of late 
years has received such marked amelioration, is gene- 
rally, and with a few rare exceptions, performed by 
sffaraelcss and ignorant women, who resort to all kinds 
of manoeuvres, and wield the forceps and the cephalo- 
tribe in a manner horrible to witness. A variety of 
accidents and a number of victims have to bo recorded 
every day. How many women there are who succumb 
und(;r the culpable practices of the professors of 
abortion, or the "unskilful proceedings of nominal 
midwives at the moment of delivery ! How many 
foetuses are cruelly sacrificed by similar practices ! 
Is this not one of the causes of the depopulation which 
is continually becoming more manifest ? The illegal 
exercise of the practice of medicine pitilessly com- 
pletes the work of destruction upon the unhappy 
brings of tender age who ‘have managed to escape the 
instruments or the poison which threatened them in 
their mother’s womb. We have too often dwelt upon 
this subject to need further recurrence to it. Besides, 
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the time for Tmting and speaking is past. The danger 
is within the threshold, and ^prompt and energetic 
action is needed if there be a wish to prevent the 
spreading gangrene.” 

Bom originally for an active life, to lead great 
herds into the steppes, and carry war and pillage 
amongst their neighbours, the Turks have become 
enervated since the day when, driven back from the 
ramparts of Vienna, the sword fell from their' grasp, 
and they retired to Constantinople, where they found 
their JCapna. But, powerful to destroy, they have 
over been powerless to construct. The social, religious, 
and political separatism which the dominant section of 
her population canned with them from the cradle of 
their race in Asia, remains as rigorously complete in 
the days of Abdul- Aziz as in those of Amurath I. ; 
and their absolute infusibility with the conquered 
populations has shut Turkey out from those influences 
which might otherwise have raised > her to a ^msition 
of greatness, usefulness, and honour. The Turks 
assimilated many of the vices of Byzantine corruption, 
but they borrowed nothing useful or good from the 
civilization of Greece. After four centuries, they are, 
to-day, just what they were when they first left the 
plateaus of Central Asia. Industry and art are 
absolutely foreign to them, ;And they know^ no pleas 
siires more delicate than the grimaces of buffoons, 
lascivious ^dances, and the spectacle where Karagous, 
their national Punch, utters the most revolting 
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obscenities, and,, by gestures and attitudes, represents 
the most disgusting lewdness. They have become 
effeminate without ceasing to be barbarous. “ The 
distinguishing charaotcristic of the real Asiatic,” says 
Mr. Senior, “ is intellectual sterility and unfitness for 
change. One nation, to save itself trouble, declares 
that its laws shall be immutable. Another institutes 
caste, and makes all further improvement impossible. 
Anotlic^ protects itself against neiv ideas, by refusing 
all intercourse with foreigners. An Asiatic had rather 
cbpy than try to invent, rather acquiesce than discuss, 
rather attribute cvcaits to destiny than to causes that 
CMi be inquired into and explained. Ilis only diplo- 
macy is war ; his only internal means of government 
arc poison, the stick, and the bowstring. In the Turk 
these peculiarities arc exaggerated. Whatever be his 
purpose, ho uses the means which require the least 
thought. If ho has to create a local government, he 
simply hands over to the Pasha all the powers of the 
Sultan. If he wants money, he takes it wherever ho 
can find it ; and if ho cannot get it by force, he puts 
up to auction, power, justice, the prosperity, and 
indeed ‘the subsistence, of his subjects. He averts the 
dangers of a disputed succession by killing all the 
nephews of the -Sultan, or preventing any from coming 
1^0 existence. He relids on the rain for washing his 
streets,* on the dogs for keeping them free from off(^l, 
on the* sun for making passable the tracks which he 
calls roads,* and on the climate for enabling him to live 
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in his timber house ■without repairing it. For every- 
thing else he relies on AUahj entreats God to do 
for him "what he is too torpid to do for himself. His 
fatalism is, in fact, indolence in its most exaggerated 
form. It is an escape, not only from exertion, hut 
from deliberation. Our attempts to improve the Turks 
put mo in mind of the old story of the people "who 
tried to 'wash the negro ■white. He never 'was, or <vill 
be, or can bo anything but a barbarian.”* 

It is "iiot, ho^wever, in European Turkey alone, but 
in every part of the Ottoman Empire, that the dying 
av?ay of the Turks is apparent. For example, in the, 
year 1830, Smyrna, according to Mr. Consul Blunt, 
(.‘ontained 80,000 Turkish inhabitants, while, in 1800, 
the Turks numbered only 41,000. The Turk reclines, 
smokes his pipe, and decays. “ When you leave the 
jiartial splendours of the capital,” says the Earl of 
Carlisle, f “ and the great State establishments, what 
is it you find over this broad surface of a land which 
nature and climate have favoured beyond all others, 
once the home of all art and civilization ? Look your- 
self — ask those who live thert3 ; — deserted villages, 
uncultivated plains, banditti-haunted mountains, torpid 
laws, a corrupt administration, a disappearing people.” 
A correct census is not desired b^ the Turkish Govern- 
ment, as it is conscious of the great decrease 'of ‘the 

f 

“A. Journal kept in Turkey and Greece.” By ^N'assau W, 
Senior, Esq. ’ • 

t ‘‘ Diary in Turkisli and Greek Waters,” by tlic Earl of Carlisle. 

I 
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iMussulman population, and it would naturally not like 
to publish tbe fact-; -but the reports from all our 
Consuls fully confirm the statement of the late Mr. 
Finn, when he says; — “ The Mahommodan population 
is dying out.” Whatever energy and self-reliance the 
Turks once possessed have long since gone, “Until 
the battle of Lepanto and the retreat from Vienna,” 
sa^^s.Mr. Senior,* “the Turks possessed the grand and 
heroic, but dangerous virtues of a conquering nation. 
Th(!y are now degraded by the grovelling v’ces of a 
nation that relies on foreigners for its defence. But 
as- respects th(i qualities which conduce to material 
prosperity, to riches and to numbers, I do not believe 
that they have much, changed, I do not believe that 
they are more idle, wasteful, improvident, and brutal 
now than they were 400 years ago. But it is only 
within the last fifty years that the effects of these 
qualities have shown themselves fully. Wlien they 
first swarmed over Asia Minor, Koumclia, and Bul- 
garia, they seized on a country very popidous and of 
enormous wealtln For 400 years they kept on con- 
suming that wealth and wearing out that population. 
If a Turk wanted a house or a garden, he turned out 
a Eayah ; if he wanted money, he put a bullet into a 
handkerchief, tied it into a knot, and sent it to thp 
• nearest opulent Greek or Armenian. At last, having 
lived for four centuries on their capital of things and of 

• “A ‘Journal kept in Turkey and Greece, ’’ by Nassau W. 
Senior, Esq. 
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man, having reduced that rich and -well-peopled country 
to the desert which you now.sQP it, they find then> 
selves poor. They cannot dig, to beg they arc ashamed. 
They use the most mischievous mcaAs to prevent large 
families ; they kill their female children, the conscrip- 
tion takes off the males, and they disappear. The only 
memorial of what fifty years ago was a populous 
Turkish village is a crowded burial-ground, noAV ^- 
used.” “ As a medical man,” said Y., “ I, and per- 
haps I oply, know what crimes are committed in the 
Turkish 'part of Smyrna, which looks so gay and 
smiling, as its Jpictnresquc houses, embosomed in 
gardens of jdanes and cypresses, rise up the hill. I 
avoid as much as I can the Turkish houses, that I may 
not bo cognizant of them. Sometimes it is a young 
second wife who is poisoned by the older one ;* some- 
times a female child, whom the father will not 
bring up ; sometimes a male killed by the mother to 
spite the father. Infanticide is rather ’the rule than 
the exception. No inquiry is made, no notice is taken 
by the police.” 

* “ La Siiltane, mere do r(Spoiiso du kapoudanpacha, dans iiii 
acc^ de jalousie, fit strangler uii jour uiie esclave noire quo le 
Sultan aimait beaiicoup ; olio introduisit ensuito succossivoment, 
dans le lit de S. II., plusicurs autres esclaves, eii les rev^tant du 
costume de sa victime, puis, elle leur fa^sait subir lo m^n^e sort. 
Le sultan ayant enfin d^couvort les crimes de la Sultane son ^pouse^ 
fut saisi d'une telle fureur, qu’il la maltraita de •coujis de bdtouf la 
foula aux pieds,* et lui ddcliira la figure* avec un poigaard.” — 

‘‘ Turquie^'^ par M, Joiaxnnin. 

I 2 
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The diminution of the number of the Turkish 
inhabitants is going on at so rapid a rate as to threaten 
their total extinction. Most AVTiters on Turkey, how- 
ever, act as Lord Carlisle did, when he srys, “Upon 
the state of morals I debar myself from entering.” 
Yet this is one of the most important subjects for 
consideration when the condition and prospects of an 
empire arc to be considered. “ Fcav of you in Eng- 
land,” says a resident in Constantinople, in a letter to 
.an eminent English statesman, “ know the real horrors 
of this country. You Avill see Avhat I mean Avhen I 
tell yon my intention of getting a nmnber of tracts, 
in Turkish, written or lithographed, to be distributed 
by a Turk on tlu^ bridges, &c. The tract is to consist 
of such passages as the history of Sodom and Comor- 
rah. What can avo. hope to do Avith this people? 
One Englishman, avIio has to do Avith multitudes of 
them, reckons those avIio arc innoc(mt of this hideous 
vice at tAvo in a hundred. A Turkish tc'acher told an 
European that those Avho AV(‘re guiltless as to that are 
tAVo in a thousand. Stories of assaults, sub dio, effected 
or attempted, have come to me one after another. 
These people must he held together ? What is our 
policy supporting ? Arc Ave not responsible for cor- 
ruption Avhich breeds by our fostering ? Some one 
■ askod me hoAV to account for this in a people the most 
moral of all — th(^ English people — that these deOpcst 
immoralities should be maintained by their patronage ? 
I replied, they are for the most part quite ignorant, 
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or unwilling to believe wbat they hear. Still, it is *a 
condition of morals which makci^ khans and baths ami 
lonely places dangerous to the unwary. . , . Believe 
me (my authority is the best), it is a question of 
time ; the decay of the Turkish people is going on 
rapidly; their numbers are fast decreasing through 
vice, disease, neglect, and the conscrijition.” 

It is generally supposed that polygamy is condu^ve 
to the increase of mankind, and, amongst other in- 
stances., the numerous family of Brigham Young is 
frcquerrtly given as an example. I have not been 
amongst the Mormons, and am unable, therefore, to 
form an opinion, from personal knowledge, of the’* 
value of their institutions ; but I have laiown the 
Turks for nearly twenty years, and all my experience 
leads me to believe that, in Turkey at all events, a 
plurality of wives docs not conduce to the increase of 
the Turkish population. If you visit any town or 
village wher(> there is a mixed Mussidman and Chris- 
tian iiopulation, that fact will be at once apparent, 
for, in the Turkish quarter, as Mr. ^Consul Blunt 
says, “ no one is visible, no tjhildren in the streets ; 
whereas, in the Christian quarter, the streets are 
full of children.” The wide-spread practice of in- 
fanticide amongst all classes is, howevdr, one of the 
reasons why the Turkish pari of the popubitipn is 
rapidly diminishing,* while, on the other hand, the 

^ “ En Tui^uie, la beauts passe vite^ et les femmes^ n’<Stant et 
ne pouvant ^tre estiin^es qu’en raison 'de leurs charmes, s’efForcent 
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conscription for the army, which is raised entirely 
from the Mussulmans, lias also an important influence 
in the same direction. But both these causes com- 
bined would not alone account for the fact that the 
Turks are rapidly becoming extinct, as these causes 
would but check or diminish the natural rate of 
increase. The evil lies far deeper. The hideous 
revoj^ting profligacy of all classes, and of almost every 
individual,” says the Eev.^ William Denton, ^4s the 
main cause for the diminution. This is a , canker 


de retarder I’^jpoque dc la decrepitude, qui pour dies commence 
presquo au sortir de la jeunesse. Redoutant par dessus tout les 
douleuTS dc I’enfantemejit ct les soins de la maternity, elles pr6- 
viennent par tons les moyens possibles lo travail myst^rieux que 
pourrait d(^velopper dans Icur sein un gernie dc vie, et si la nature 
vient d tromper leur coupable prdvoyanco, dies no reculent pas 
devant rinfanticido. C’est aiiisi que la soci6t(3 turqiie, en proie d 
toutes les fureurs des bcstiales jouissances, gravite entre ces deux 
p61es dc la depravation: les aplirodisiaques et les avortements! 
LTnfanticide n’est i)as inconnu dans les pays chr^tiens; mais il s’y 
produit sous I’empire d’unc preoccupation qui, juseju’a im certain 
point, fait tourner "le crime ni^mo k I’lionneur de notre civilisation 
Chez nous, e’est la lionte ef*lc remords qui le provoquent; en 
Turquie, c’est I’absence de tout sentiment moral; chez nous, il est 
la consequence funeste d’une atteinte portde aux lois qui rdgissent 
les rapports des sexes; en Tur(|uie, il est accompli par des femmes 
qui peuvent, sans ddshonneiVr, ^tre mkres; chez nous, il se cache 
par resfiect pour la socidte et par crainte de la justice; en Turquie, 
il so pratique pour ainsi dire au grand jour ct sous la protection du 
gouvememeut.” — “Les Turcs et la Civilisation*^ pUr Alexandre 
Bonneau. 
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wMch has eaten into tlie very vitals of society. It is 
one, however, which has taken so unspeakably loath- 
some a form that no pen dares describe the immoral 
state of Turkish society. It must be abandoned to 
vague generalities, for happily tlie imagination caimot 
picture the abominations which are fast exterminating 
the whole Turkish race. If, in the certainty of out- 
raging decency, some hints even were given, they 
would necessarily fall so far short of the truth *1;hat 
they would have the effect* of eulogy by making men 
believe, that the horrid details of guilt revealed in any 
degree the peal corruption of this deeply polluted race. 
I have the evidence now before ‘me of persons 
present resident in Turkey, as well as of English 
officers high in the civil service, whose duties have 
made them acquainted with the real state of society in 
Turkey ; and in addition to these, I have a voluminous 
report addressed to mo by a distinguished foreigner, 
formerly a colonel in the Turkish sprvice, and, from 
the varied offices which he has filled in that country, 
of all men one of the most competent witnesses. I 
have all this evidence before me, but ifSs so disgusting 
and obscene that I dare nol make use of it. The 
Satires of Juvenal and Petronius Arbiter are decorous 
in comparison. Students may remember how rab- 
binical writers describe the sins of the Amorites and 
other inhabitants of the land of Canaan, who* fol* their 
revolting sins were driven out by the children of 
Israel. That description gives 'but a partial'pieture of 
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what is the present state of Turkish society. The 
Cities of the Plain were destroyed for sins which arc 
the common, normal, eV^er'y-day practice of this people. 

“ And, he it remembered, I am not speaking of the 
dregs of society — ^the outcasts of humanity — ^herding 
together at Constantinople or Damascus ; I speak of 
powerful Pashas, of some of the present Ministers of 
the Sultan. It is perfectly notorious that these Pashas 
are %.ien so foul and obscene in their lives that the 
‘most infamous ruffians of the Haymarket’ would 
shrink from them as beings sunk immeasurafjly be- 
neath themselves, and as too polluted for companion- 
5[hip. Several at least of the present advisers of the 
Sultan were educated in the harem (the rest of my 
sentence must of necessity bc^in a dead language),, 
atque ibi cintedi et pathici juventutem agebant. 
lisdcm in gubernationem regni promovendis primus 
ad honorcs (;t imperia gradus extitit quod libidini 
regia? morigereutur. Ea auteni ipsa flagitia quibus in 
pueritia et adoleseentia sunt imbuti maturi viri conse- 
quuntur et pucros baud paucos, in quibus libidinem 
cxcrceant, a?qutt ac. puellas, in domus secretiore parte 
conservare solcnt. If tlicise are the “ good and worthy 
men ” of Turkey, what are the ordinary inhabitants 
of that country ? And what honesty, Avhat forbearance, 
what truth can be expected Avhen these are the rulers 
of the >Ot'toman Empire ? 

“ It, is painful to speak thus, though it is only an 
approximation to the horrors and licentiousness of 
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Turkish society. It is better, however, to shock^tho 
reader rather than that, through ignorance, we should 
continue to ‘ maintain,’ to ‘ foster,’ and to ‘ patronize ’ 
such a condition of society. IJalf the world knows 
what we arc doing : it is high time that wo were also 
conscious, and that we should consider whether any 
theory, or fancy, or chimera about the balance of power, 
or the ‘ integrity of Turkey,’ Avill justify our main- 
tenance of such unspeakable wickedness. It fe this 
corruption, this revolting form of brutal sensuality, 
whiclj makes the presence of a Turkish gamson so 
grievous g wrong to the Christians in its neighbour- 
hood. If in Constantinople — in the chief city of the 
empire — in the presence of Eui’opcan civilization, such 
a state of things exists, what must be the condition of 
the people Avho, in Bosnia, the Herzegovina, Bulgaria, 
&c,, live near these abodes of sin and pollution, Avdth 
a fierce fanatical soldiery free from all moral restraints, 
and encouraged by their officers, in every act of 
hostility towards the Christians? It is unnatural 
horrors of this kind, even more than the numerous 
murders and acts of rapine which iffbrk the presence 
of a Turkish garrison, against Avhich the Christian 
inhabitants are noAV protesting. They pray that their 
young children may be spared from the sight of such 
deeds. They pray that they may have some safe- 
guard that their sons and daughters may no Idhgcr be • 
carried off. 

‘‘ It cannot be that they Will always {fray in vain 
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to {I tJhristian people. If treaties be pleaded as a 
hindrance to our active assistance in their behalf, let 
ns at any rate not encourage the wrongdoers in the 
perpetration of these ,acts of abomination and wicked- 
ness. Nay, rather let the sight and the love which 
we bear our own children, sheltered happily from 
such dangers, quicken our sympathies for the op- 
pressed, and move us to desire at least that they may 
soon 1')Oss('ss that liberty which is our inheritance 
but, above all, that they ibay obtain that freedom 

r 

from the contamination of those horrid forms of vice 
to which all are exposed who arc forced to live in 
contact with Turks.”* 

The time, however, has at length arrived when this 
state of things can no longer be permitted to exist, 
and the Great Powers are now bound to take action in 
reference to an alien people who, after establishing 
themselves in Europe by violence, persecute and ruin 
the native po})ulations, cause them to groan under 
taxation and forced labour, play with their lives and 
their honour, profess an eternal hatred of their faith 
and of our institutions, outrage humanity by their 
laws, menace the general peace by their weakness and 
incapacity, scandalize the world by their vices, crush 
industry in the most fertile parts of Europe, and 
sequester from civilization twelve millions of human 
beings. ‘ 

* “ Tlfo Christians in Turkey.” By the Eev. Wm. Denton, M.i\. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE CHRISTIANS OF TURKEY. 

The clouds that have so long boon gathering in the 
southjeast of Europe were not likely to disperse with- 
out a* storm, and the storm has at length hurst over 
the valleys of the Sarenta and the Drina. The rival 
standards of the Crescent and the Cross have onffe 
more called their followers to arms, and the power of 
the Turk over his vassal provinces is in deadly peril. 
The Nemesis that follows waste and improvidence, and 
avenges tyranny and misgovemment now confronts the 
Sultan’s Ministers, and they find themselves face to 
face with the inevitable — in the presence of insurrec- 
tion at home and weakened confidence abroad. Sup- 
ported as Turkey has been, during the past twenty 
years, she might to-day have been surrounded by 
powerful friends, and able to defy her enemies ; but 
the only bravery she has shown is in defying public 
opinion. The “Old Turkish party that came into 
power four years ago, on the’death of A’ali Pasha, and 
is now represented by the present Grand* Vizier,* 
Mahmoud Pasha, rejoiced at the humiliation of France 
and the isolation of England. They chafed under. 
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whijt they considered, the “tutelage” of their friends, 
and, like children in their ignorance, they preferred 
those who spoilt and flattered them. England and 
Franco will never again fight for the “integrity” of 
Turkey, and the partition of the Empire is, therefore, 
only a question of time. 

The insurrection in the Ilerzcgovma was caused, it 
is said, hy the rapacity and oppression of Turkish 
officiall's.* The extravagances of the Sultan and the 
wasteful expenditure of the Torte must he supplied, 
oven though the people starve. But these grievances 
are not new ones; they arc as old as the Turkish 
owupation itsdf. Of these grievances, however, the 
English public has been lamentably ignorant, and that 
ignorance, I regret to say, is owing, in a groat measure, 
to the former policy of the English Government. The 
facts which ought to have been made known have 
been withheld, and the consequence is that the 
sympathies of Englishmen for their fellow-Christians 
in Turkey are not as strong as they would naturally 
be if the true state of things had been communicated. 
“ When I Avas iu“ Turkey,” says Dr. Sandwith, well- 
known as the chief of the medical staff during the 
siege of Ears, “ I had a long conversation with a 
* consul, Avho told me stories that curdled my blood 
■with horror concerning the cruelties and barbarities of 

t ' 

* Sec Appendix I. Report of the Consul of one of the Great 
Pow’ers in the insurgent district, on the history of the IilsuiTection, 
and the causes which immediately led to it. 
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the Turks towards the Christians. Wherever a Pasha 
could plunder, he never cared what ruin and misery 
were the result. The consul showed me clearly how 
inevitably the country was being ruined and depopu- 
lated. ‘ At all events,’ I remarked, ‘ you have the 
satisfaction of reporting all these horrors in your 
dispatches!’ ‘Oh dear, no,’ he answ(‘red, ‘I dare 

not. We have received more than a hint tha,^ our 

» 

Government is determined to uphold Turkey ; and if I 
Avere.totell the truth, and describe things as they 
really are, my career Avould bo ruined'. More than 
one consrd has been scv(‘re]y snubbed for doing so.’ 
On another occasion, I heard also from a consular 
official of a horrible ease of judicial torture. I asked 
for the details. Ho durst not give me them, and told 
me the case would not be reported, as the consids had 
been made to understand that any reports unfavour- 
able to the Turks would be uiiAvelcomc to the 
Elnbassy.’ ” 

In the early part of ISCO, Prince Gortscliakoff, the 
Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, addressed a 
circular to the Great Powers of Europe, pointing 
out the continuance of that injustice of which the 
(Christians in Turkey had so long complained, and 
Avhich the Porte had, at various period^, for upwards 
of thirty years, promised should be removed. In that 
circular the following statement occurs : — 

Tho attention which the discussions upon the condition of the 
East lias excited throughout Eiuope, makes us desirous of freeing 
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from all error and false and exaggerated interpretation the part 
which the Imperial Cabinet has taken, and the object which it 
proposes to itself in tliis matter. 

For more than a year the official reports of our agents in 
Turkey have made us acquainted with the increasingly serious 
condition of the Christian provinces under the rule of the Porte, 
and especially of Posnia, Herzegovina, and Eulgaria. Tliis con- 
dition does not date from to-day, but, far from getting better, as 
was hoped, it has become worse during the last few years. 

In tliis conviction, after having, on the one hand, vainly sought 
to enlighten the Turkish Government on the gravity of the circum- 
stances, by communicating to it successively all the accounts’ which 
have been made known to us of the abuses committed by local 
authorities ; and after having, on the other hand, exhausted all 
ml^ans of persuasion that Wo could use among the Christians, in 
order to induce .them to patience, we have frankly and loyally 
addressed ourselves to th(3 Cabinets of the Great Powers of Europe. 
We have explained to tliem the circumstances, as described in the 
reports of our agents ; the imminence of a crisis ; our conviction 
that isolated representations, sterile or palliative promises, will no 
longer suffice as a preventive ; and also the necessity of an under^ 
standing of the Great. Powers among themselves and with the 
Porte, that they will consult together as to the measures which can 
alone put an end to tliis dangerous state of things. We have not 
made absolute propoai^^^ions as to the course to bo adopted We 
have confined ourselves to showing the urgency, and indicating 
the object. As to the first, we have not concealed the fact 
that it appears to us to admit of no doubt, and to allow of 
no delay. 

First of all, an immediate local inquiry, with the participation 
of Imperial delegates, in order to verify the reality of the fects ; 
next, afi understanding which it is reserved for the Great Powers 
to establish with each other and with the Porte, in orderwto engage 
it to adopt the liecessary organic measures for bringing about in 
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its relations with the Christian populations* of the empire, a.roal, 
serious, and durable amelioration. 

There is nothing here, then, in the shape of an interference 
wounding to the dignity of the Porte. We do not suspect its 
intentions ; it is the Power most interested in a departure from 
the jDresent situation. Be it the result of blindness, tolerance, or 
feebleness, the concurrence of Europe cannot but bo useful to the 
Porte, whether to enlighten its judgment or to fortify its action. 
There can no longer be a question of an attack on its rights, whicli 
we desire to see resjoected, or of creating complications, Winch it 
is our wish to j)rovent. The ainderstanding which we wsh to see 
establJfehed between the Great Powers and the Turkish Govern- 
ment, must be to the Christians a proof that their fate is taken 
into consideration, and that wo are seriously occupied in amelio- 
rating it. At the same time, it will be Ho the Porto a certain plca^ 
of the friendly intentions of the Powers which have placed the 
conservation of the Ottoman Empire among the essential condi- 
tions of the European equilibrium. Thus, both sides ought to 
see in it a motive ; tlie Turkish Government, for confidence and 
security — tko Christians, for patience and hope. Europe, on its 
part, after i)ast experience, will not, in our- opinion, find elsewhere 
than in this moral action the guarantees jvhich a question of first 
rank demands, with which its tranquillity is indissolubly connected, 
and in which the interests of humanity mingle with those of policy. 
Our August Master has never disavowed tl^ strong sympathy with 
which the former inspire him. Jlis Majesty desires not to burden 
his conscience with the reproach of having remained silent in 
the face of such sufferings, when so many voices *arc raised else- 
where, under circumstances much less imperious. We are, more- 
over, profoundly convinced that fphis order of ideas is inseparable 
from the political interest which Russia, like all the other Powers, 
has in the maintenance of the Ottoman Empire. 

We trust that these views are shared by all the Caliinets ; but 
tie are also convinced that the titne for illusion)^ is past, that any 
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hesitation, any acljownment, will have grave consequences. In 
combining, with all our efforts, to place the Ottoman Government 
in a course which may avert these eventualities, we believe that 
we arc giving it a proof of our solicitude, while at the same time 
we fulfil a duty to humanity. 

Upon the receipt of this circular, Sir H. Bulwer, 
acting under the instructions of the English Govern- 
ment; drcAV uj) a list of questions, which he sent to 
the various consuls throughout Turkey. E’o persons 
could, from their position, better speak on -such 
a subject; none would be more ready to furnish 
evidence which would contradict the assertions of the 
Eixssian note, provided that this were possible. From 
their answer, hoxusstly, faithfully, and intelligently 
given, we might havi^ had a luminous survey of the 
Turkish Empire. Such a report would have bcjcn 
iuvaluabh'. It was not likely that English consuls 
would exaggerate the unhappy condition of the tdiris- 
tians, siiKHi they had been made to feel in many ways 
that even tnith on this subject was “ unwelcome to 
the Eiidxassy.” Before sending in their answers, 
howcv('r, they were reminded that their very bread 
depended xipon the will of his Excellency the 
Ambassador, for Sir Henry Bulwer Avrote to the 
Consuls, in his circular of August 8, 1800 : — 

> Her ^Majesty’s Government wishes, as you well know, to 
maintain the Ottoman Empire, — which in its fall would produce a 
general disorganization in tlie East, accompanied, probably, by war 
throughout tlie world, — the whole producing a series of disasters 
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which would certainly not benefit any class ii^ Turkey, and would 
be likely to cause great calamities to mankind I assure 


you that your conduct at this crisis Vill be duly watched by me, 
and my opinion respecting it, whether favourable or the reverse, 
communicated to Her Majesty’s Government. 

I need not pursue this point further ; but shall give 
one more extract from the Eev. Mr. Denton^s valuable 
workj which places the subject in a light that cannot 
be misunderstood. The Eev. Mr. Denton says : — 

“By means, then, such* as these — the systematic 
suppression of information — the requiring our consular 
agents to njake one-sided, partial, and coloured state- 
ments, and, when all these fail, ^boldly resorting to 
something so like to untruth that it cannot be dis- 
tinguished from it — are the interests of the public of 
this couutr) diverted from the sufferings of the people 
of the East, but let us bear in mind, in our zeal to 
preserve, at all hazards, ‘ the integrity of Turkey,’ 
that the integrity of our public. men is greatly 
suffering, and the honour and humanity of England 
are in danger of becoming bywords in many parts of 
the world. It would surely be •mo'i’e manly, more 
honourable, more politic, to grapple with the real 
facts of the case. It would be better — for honesty is 
still the best policy — to .acknowledge that though the 
Government of Turkey is hoJ)elessly dead or dying ; 
though the moral corruption of aU classes* id ^hat 
country, but especially of its rulers, has reached such 
a stage that it is too polluting a subject i5 be even 

K 
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mentioned, still ‘less detailed; though the unhappy 
subject races are exposed to daily massacres and to 
outrages worse tlian death ; though portions of the 
empire, naturally alnongst the most fertile on the 
globe, are now a waste wilderness, trodden only by 
the feet of wandering BedaAvin, or by some Christian 
flying from the intolerable oppression of his savage 
ma-^^ers ; yet that in despite of all this it is for some 
reason or another so important to England to maintain 
all those abominations that we are resolved to. do so. 
It "would be better to aclaiowledge this; but not at 
the cost of our own ‘ integrity ’ to attempt to conceal 
that which is notol’iously and unhappily true. We 
might still ph'ad, if we would, that all this accumu- 
lated misery and evil notwithstanding, it is sound 
policy to perpetuate these horrors, to sustain this 
crumbling pillar, and to prop this falling edifice of 
Ottoman power. I confess that both humanity and 
policy are, in Uiy opinion, damaged by the course' 
which the Foreign Office pursued ; but, at any rate, 
if necessary, let that eoui’se be held to without re- 
sorting to eipiivocatiou, deceit, and falsehood. Such 
weapons indicate a desperate cause, or they will injure 
that which, but for their use, need not be; despaired of. 

“ The witnesses who, in many cases, arc our own 
consuls settled in Turkey, wite with an evident con- 
sciousness that any bias in favour of the oppressed 
races of that country would be ‘ unwelcome to the 
Embassy,’ and as Sir Henry Bulwer informed them in 
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writing, to the British Government, yet testify to 
these facts ; — 

‘‘ ‘ I. That the most fertile provinces in Turkey, 
formerly and even recently covered with flourishing 
villages and occupied by industrious inhabitants, arc 
now waste and desolate, filled only with ruin, the 
mouldering remains of slaughtered men and children, 
and with prowling beasts of prey. That the former 
inhabitants have been massacred or driven away, and 
that tlvc sands of the desert are fast encroaching upon 
what were formerly the most fruitful lands on the 
globe. 

“ ‘ II. That moral corruption tae most horrible, and 
sensuality the most loathsome, has become universal 
amongst the Turkish people, and is fast depopu- 
lating the empire and destroying the whole Mussul- 
man race. 

“ ‘ III. That alarm and terror for the lives and 
honour of their families reign in every quarter of the 
Turkish empire. That there is no security for in- 
dustry, no safety for life ; and that with the diminu- 
tion of the dominant race, the jealousy and hatred of 
the Turk towards the Christian is acquiring fresh 
force. 

“‘IV. That no attempt has been made by the 
Turkish Government to fulfil the engagements which, 
from time to time, it has entered into with the .Great 
Powers of ^Europe to guard against the oppression of 
the subject raqe. 

K 2 
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“‘V. That in' the Christian races of Turkey, 
and in them only, arc there any signs of life, and 
that their rapid increase in numbers and material 
prosperity, as well 'as the extension of education 
amongst them, together with their superior in- 
dustry and morality, afford the only hope for the 
future.’ 

“^hat the condition of the Christian people of 
Turkey — the large mass of the population of that 
country — presents the sad spectacle which L have 
here indicated, I believe no one at all acquainted’ with 
iJic subject will deny. The utmost that the' apologists 
of Turkey are accuSli,omed to plead is, that the de- 
population, the massacres, the cruel acts of injustice 
practised toward the (!hristians, arise not from the 
direct action of the Turkish Government, but from 
the corruption of the officers and the fanaticism of the 
Mussulmans, whicih it is too feeble to restrain or 
punish. This, no" doubt, is in part true ; but then it 
ought to be fcnieinbercd that the very feebleness of 
the central ’Government arises from its injustice. But, 
indeed, this is only true in part. The men who com- 
pose the Turkish Government — the owners of the 
sumptuous palaces which fringe the Bosphorus, arc in 
no degree removed above the crowd in intelligence, in 
uprightness, in morality ; and muck of the ruin which 
lies like a heavy blight on the land, and the present 
hopeless condition of tjic Ottoman Empire, arise from 
the positive sins of its Government, its miserable 
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faitlilessness towards its subjects, as well as from its 
inherent powcrlessness. 

“ Practically, however, it is of little consequence to 
men who suffer, to what quarter the source of the 
e^il of which they complain may be traced. A peasant 
who is stripped of his property because he is a Chris- 
tian — whose testimony in a court of justice is refused 
for the same reason — Avho has been arbitrarily^im- 
prisoned — whose wife and daughter have been out- 
ragedj and whose sons Have been executed because 
they* ventured to defend the honour of their mbther 
and sisters — derives no comfort from being told that 
all these things have happened, jHot from the vice and 
corruption of the Government, but only from its want 
of power to protect. And let it be remembered, that 
every means which statecraft can devise — protocols 
without number, alliances on all sides, conventions to 
avoid wars, and wars which have happened notwith- 
standing — have all been resorted k) with the view of 
infusing now life into the veins of that dying body, 
and to give it artificial strength, but all without avail. 
The ruin goes on at an acceleraled speed — ^the feeble 
Government is becoming every day more hopelessly 
feeble.”* 

In the chapter on “ Turkish Administration,” I 

I hav6 quoted tlie Hev. Mr. Denton*s remarks oif this ini-, 
portant subject, because he has resided, for some time, iu Ijosnia, 
and his testtmony, as a clergyman ofjbhe.Church of Epgland, will, I 
feel assured, be accepted as impartiM. 
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have described some of the burdens under which the 
Christians suffer. In Bo.snia and the Herzegovina, 
however, those burdens are beyond human endurance. 

The tithe, instead of a tenth, is now the sixth, the 
third, and frequently the half of the produce of the 
soil; and when the Government has satisfied its claims, 
enormously increased by the cupidity of the tax- 
gathi'irers, the Moslem Beys, in their turn, claim their 
feudal dues. They take from the Christian Eayah a 
third of his crop of wheat', barley, oats, vegetables, 
frui'is, &c,, besides the half of his hay, and they compel 
each family to sow twenty okes of wheat for their spe- 
cial use. When thojBey travels, he quarters himself 
on the unfortunate Eayah, who is compelled to main- 
tain him and his followers. The Bey makes his own 
bill of fare, selects the animals to be killed, and con- 
ducts himself as master of the house and all in it, even 
to the Avife and daughter of the (Christian if he have 
either unfortunate enough to be sufficiently attractive. 
In a recent letter, the correspondent of The Times 
says : — “ I questioned the people as to their special 
grievances, and they all^ said the same thing — the 
Turks robbed them, took Avhatevcr they wanted, their 
animals, whatever they had in their houses, and even 
their daughters, when they took a fancy to them, and 
they nevei; saiv them any more.” 

Neither the property, the honour, nor the life of a 
Christian is secure in Turkey. The state of Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina, especially, is a state of inextri- 
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cable disorder, of general pillage and tyranny, of which 
Englishmen can have no cojnception ; and from which 
the only relief is to be found in an appeal to arms. 
The Christian Eayah is a mero slave, whose labour 
and whose life are at the disposal of his Mussulman 
oppressor, who does not even sj)are the wife or daughter 
of his victim. The evidence of a Christian against a 
Turk is inadmissible in the Courts ,* and the murder 
of a Christian, or the violation of a Christian woman, 
is absolutely unnoticed by the laAV. The present in- 
surrection had its rise in the violation, by some Mus- 
sulmans, M two women of Nevesinj(^, one of whom 
died from the violence she suffered. The Christian 
relatives, knowing that no complaint against the 
offenders Avould bo heard in a Mnssiilman C-ourt, took 
a short road to justice, and killed the Mussulmans. 
The friends of the latter retaliated, and the little flame 
grew to a great one, because every CIhristian had some 
wrong to avenge, and kn'CAV there. Avas no justice in 
the land. 

According to Turkish laAV, if a Mussulman violate 

• • 

* A Christian, some time ago, .brought an aebion against a Turk 
in one of the principal tribunals of the Herzegovina, and offered 
the testimony of some of his co-religionists. The evidence of a 
Christian against a Mussulman is not admittod before ‘the tribunal 
of God,” replied the judge. “ Buf,” pleaded the Christian, “ the 
Tanzimat]” “ Ghiaour,” answered the judge, “ the Porto can grant 
what it wishes and to whom it wishes; as for us Mussulnians, we 
only know* one law and one Tanziijiat-7~the Koran — as we know 
only one God, whose prophet is Mlhommed.” 
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a Christian woman, and convert her to Islamism, he 
is considered to have /lone a meritorious act. Mr. 
Abbott, our Consul at the Dardanelles, says: — “A 
custom prevails heife to exempt from military con- 
scription a Mussulman young man who elopes with a 
Christian girl, and whom he converts to his faith. 
This being considered a meritorious act for his 
religion, it entitles him, as a reward, to be freed from 
military service.” When a premium is thus held out 
for the violation of Christian maidens, it is not to be 
wondered at that such cases are frequent. As to eon- 
j^ersion, the unfortunate girl has no alternative, for if 
she appeal to the Courts for redress, her evidence as a 
Christian is not admitted, and consequently she often- 
times embraces Islamism as the only means of covering 
her dishonour. Wo have often heard of brigandage 
in Turkey, but the history of the celebrated Bulgarian 
bandit, Koushtehou Oglou, will give some idea of how 
men are forced into lawless acts by the oppression 
and lustful passions of the Turks. The story is told 
in the Revue Contemporainc, by Mdme. Caroline Sucho- 
dolska, Avife of an office^ in the “Cossacks of the 
Sultan : ” — “ Many years ago, when Koushtehou was a 
young man, his personal beauty and skill in all athletic 
exercises ’ made 'him a universal favourite, and the 
village girls used all their arts to attract him. His 
choice fell on a beautiful maiden named Mitza, whose 
parents, poor but respectable peasants of an adjoining 
village, fully approved hfs suit. All went well for a 
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time, and preparations were made for the betrotjial 
of the young couple ; hut, unfortunately, Koushtohou 
was called away to a distant district on business, and 
Mitza went with her father to work in a field belong- 
ing to a wealthy Turkish Pasha in the vicinity. The 
Pasha was struck with her beauty and innocence, and 
he seized and violated her. His passion, however, 
was short-lived, and he soon abandoned the unfor- 
tunate Mitza. Meanwhile, Koushtohou, having earned 
a sufficient sum to enable* him to marry, returned to 
his village and claimed the hand of his betrothed. 
Mitza dreaded to tell her lover of her shame, and 
made no objection to his proposal, and the ceremony 
of betrothal, which, in Bulgaria, is held to be almost 
as binding as that of marriage, was performed in the 
presence of all the principal people of the village. 
But she could not long conceal her disgrace. The 
consequences were terrible. Her father died of shame 
and grief ; she became a’ maniac, .and still wanders 
about the hills, an object of fear and adoration to the 
superstitious peasants, who look upon idiots as sacred ; 
and Koushtohou fled to the hills, vowing vengeance 
against the Turks. Since then he has led the life of a 
sort of Bulgarian Fra Hiavolo. Accompanied by a 
devoted band of followers, he scoured the whole 
country, killing every Turk he met, and imposing 
contributions on his countrymen to support ’him ia 
his lawless pursuits. His popularity amcmg the 
women contributed greatly' to the inipunity with 
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wlucli he carried on his depredations. In every 
village there was a girl who acted as his accomplice, 
informing him whenever a rich Turk happened to he 
passing through, and warning him against the ap- 
proach of the troops. He soon obtained such a 
reputation among the villagers that they never 
thought of resisting his demands for food, clothing, 

or money for his band, especially as it was known 
^ * 

that he appropriated a considerable proportion of his 
booty to the maintenance of churches, the relief of the 
poor, and other charitable objects. An attemjlt was 
once made by thc' Government to capture him through 
■ another bandit, name Hussein, who was then confined 
in a Turkish prison. Hussein was liberated, and 
proinisc'd a large reward if he would betray his former 
chief ; but ho only joined his former companions, and, 
being captured a second time, was burnt alive by the 
troops. The attempts made last year to stir up an 
insurrection in Bulgaria were to a great extent carried 
out with Koushtchou’s co-operation. The Cossacks 
pursued him for months all over the Balkan, and 
succeeded in breaking up his band and capturing its 
principal chiefs ; but they failed to catch Koushtchou 
himself. On one occasion an old Turkish woman 
came to them with a Bulgarian priest, saying that she 
knew the bandit’s hiding-place, and was in the habit 
of bfirigiug him bread and brandy every day; but 
when the troops came to the spot the bird had flown. 
It was afterwards found that Koushtchou had been 
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warned of his danger by the old woman’s daughter, 
who had fallen in love with the bandit, 4ind had 
walked several miles over the’mountains to save him. 
He then escaped to Bucharest, .where he has since 
been employed with the ‘ Bulgarian Committee.’ ” 

When neither the life nor the honour of a family is 
regarded, it may easily bo imagined what little respect 
is paid to the rights of property. The usual method 
of "wringing out the imposts from the Christian pea- 
sants in Bosnia is to tie them up in a small apartment 
and d!|)ply fire to green or half-dried wood until .the 
place is Idled with smoke. When the Christian is 
half-suffocated the money is sometimes extracted. 
Often, however, this fails, for the poor wretch has not 
sufficient means, and he is left to perish. A short 
time since a poor widow woman had been assessed by 
the Turkish authorities of a village in Bosnia, on the 
Servian frontiers, at a sum which she had no means of 
paying. She was smoked.* This failed of extracting 
the gold. She begged for a remission, and stated her 
inability to pay. In answer she was tossed into the 
River Drina, and after her were throtvn her two infant 
children, one of four years old, the other of two. Be- 
fore her eyes, notwithstanding her frantic efforts to 
save them, her children perished. Blalf-drowned and 
insensible, she was dragged’ to land by a Servian 
peasant. 

It woidd fill volumes if I were to fully describe the 
wrongs and suffering of the Christians, but the follow- 
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ing narrative will illustrate the way in which Turkey 
is governed, and the manner in which the Kayahs are 
oppressed : — “ A short time since the inhabitants of a 
little village in Eoumelia were called upon to pay the 
taxes, at which they had been assessed by the 
authorities of the district in which the village is 
situated. When the principal inhabitants had assembled, 
they did what probably many others would have done 
in like circumstances, they rather discussed the means 
by which the tax might be evaded than the mode of 
paying it. After many schemes had been suggested, 
the only means which appeared satisfactory to those 
who were present, was to tompel some inhabitant who 
Avas not present to pay the Avhole assessment. In the 
outskirts of the village resided a Christian peasant, 
Avho owned a small strip of ground, Avhich he cultivated 
for his maintenance. He was industrious, and was 
supposed to possess a hoard of money. Indeed, as ho 
had only one child — a soh who assisted him in the 
cultivation of his rood of land — how could he spend all 
his earnings? It was evident, so his Mussulman 
neighbours argudd, there must be a store somewhere, 
and it was resolved that he should be compelled to pay 
the whole amount at which the village was assessed. 
By this means it was clear that the claim of the Porte 
would be satisfied, and fhe rest of the villagers would 
,be lightened from the burden about to be imposed 
upon them. The discussion took place in the presence 
of the Cadi.' He assured the assembly that it was a 
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matter of indifference how the money was procured, 
provided that it was duly paid to him. After some 
deliberation as to the best means of wringing the 
whole sum from one peasant, the* following plan was 
suggested, matured, and finally carried out. It was 
agreed that the rest of the villagers should seize his 
only child, a lad of some sixteen years, and imprison 
him until his father should ransom him for the sum at 
which the whole village was assessed; and that the 
Cadi should suspend the collection of the tax until this 
means had been tried. In order that this functionary 
should not^ however, pocket the ransom himself, and 
then levy the tax upon the villagers, a deed was 
drawn up and witnessed according to the forms of 
Turkish law, by which the Cadi covenanted to accept 
the money thus to be Avrung from the parent in lieu of 
all claim upon the rest of the villagers; to hold the 
boy in his custody until the ransom should be paid, 
and to release him as soon as this should be done. It 
Avas seed-time, and the lad, wholly unconscious of the 
plot, was employed with his parents in ploughing and 
sowing their little piece of ground,* Avhen he wa's seized, 
carried off to the Cadi, and, amidst the cries of his 
mother and the entreaties of his father, thrown in 
prison, with the intimation that he should be released 
Avhen the money was paid. The - village was but 
ill-supplied with prison buildpgs, and the boy, Avas« 
thrust into the small dome, of some six feet 'Square, 
which covered an unused 'well. Day by day the 
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parents came, but could not -weary the patience of the 
unjust but impassive judge. The only answer which 
they received was that when the money was brought 
the boy should be released. The parents were not 
wealthy; they had no hoard; the supposition of their 
fellow- villagers was unfounded; they had nothing save 
the small strip of land which they cultivated for their 
daily ne(ids. The last thing which a peasant will give 
up in Turkey is the privilege of being a landed pro- 
prietor. The father, who loved his son, clung, how- 
ever, to his bit of garden ground, and exhausted all 
other means of raising the required sum before selling 
his land. He appealed to the authorities of the district. 
He was referred by them for redress to the Cadi, by 
whom the wrong was done. Hesparing of any other 
means of delivering his child, the Avretched parents now 
endeavoured to collect the money which the Cadi 
required. Their furniture was first sold, then their 
tools and implenumts of husbandry were parted -with. 
The sum thus obtained fell so far short of the amoimt 
required, that it was at length evident that the rood of 
ground, the family estate, must be parted with. This 
also Avas sold, and still there lacked a portion of the 
total sum required. The Cadi was inexorable, and 
rigidly upright. • The Government expected so much 
from the village, and so much must be brought before 
the hd' could be released. At length the last piastre 
was prdcured, and the -wretched parents hastened joy- 
fully to the Cadi with thfe whole amoimt. All this had 
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taken upwards of ten months to collect, and for so 
long a time the poor lad hp.d been subjected to the 
horrors of solitary confinemen?;, in total darkness, and 
in a dungeon only a few feet in . extent, in which it 
was impossible to stand upright. The floor, partly of 
rough stones and partly of mud, was equally cold and 
damp, and on this he had sat and lain and lain and sat 
for more than ten months. On receiving the money 
the Cadi assembled the villagers; the deed was recited, 
the money exhibited, and the legal instrument duly 
cancelled with all the mocking formalities of law. 
And now Ihe prison door, or what served for a door, 
was unbarred to the parents, and they were permitted 
to look again upon their child. For a time nothing 
moved within the narrow limits of the cell; the call of his 
mother could elicit no signs of life in the poor prisoner. At 
lengthabundle of humanity was dragged out ; it breathed, 
it stirred; but these were the only tokens of life which 
could be seen. Signs of humanity there were none. The 
limbs had been contracted by cold, wet, rheumatism, and 
by the crouching posture which the poor lad had been 
compelled to assume, and he could only crawl on all- 
fours like a beast. Ilis face resembled a skull covered 
with dirty parchment, and he was hopelessly an idiot. 
How long since reason had given way his jailors 
could not toll. He was now a slobbering, jabbering 
idiot. The light, and joy, and hope of his parents’, 
cottage was not merely quenched, it had become a 
palpable and noisome blackness. Amidst the wails 
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of .the parents, and the ‘God is great’ of the perse- 
cutors, the crowd dispersed, some cursing more deeply 
than ever the despotism which rendered them liable 
to atrocities such as these. This incident is but a 
specimen of Vhat the Christians throughout Bosnia, 
Eoumclia, and Bulgaria are now enduring. I could 
narrate acts of atrocious cruelty and wrong which 
would go far beyond this ; but I have selected this 
anecdote because I can toll it on other authority than 
that of a Servian or a Dalmatian. I did not hear 
it from a suffering, and, therefore, a ‘prejudiced 
Bosniac,’ or a ‘ lying Greek.’ Amongst ..the croAvd 
which witnessed this horror, amongst the many who 
saw the shattered remains of this poor and innocent lad 
dragged forth from his cell and handed to his parents 
by the Cadi, wore the British consul and his wife, and 
from their lips I heard this tale of barbarity.” * 

A sample of the justice meted out in Herzegovina, 
at the present moment, is given by the special cor- 
respondent of The Times, in a recent letter from 
Mostar : — ‘‘ I saw one of the victims of it,” says the 
writer, “before 'I ‘left Eagusa just released from 
three years’ imprisonment in irons, and I heard his 
story; but to-day I have heard confirmation, and 
additional details from an authentic source, not to be 
charged with Slav-leanings. A certain young man, 
from, the neighbourhood of Trebinje, had, in a quarrel, 
killed an Aga, and fled to Montenegro. Hjs nearest 
• “Servia add the Servian*’’ By the Eov. Wm. Denton, M.A. 
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male relations were, therefore, arrested to the number 
of six, and thrown into prrs(jn, being tortured In 
various ways to compel confession of complicity, two 
being put in long wooden boxesf, like coffins, and 
rolled down hill; others being stood upright, with 
their heads in a hole in the floor of the prison, which 
allowed them to rest on their shoulders, having splin- 
ters of wood driven under their finger-nails (the boy 
I saw in Ragusa gave a minute account of the opera- 
tion, sickening in its fidelity *to detail). The father of 
the murderer died in prison, and one of the cousins 
was taken out of the prison here in Mostar, just five 
days before the Consular Commission arrived, and 
hung before one of the Mosques, to calm the excite- 
ment of the Eashi-bazouks, the ruffians who, to show 
their sense of such occasional luxuries, had only six 
days ago planned a general massacre of the Christians 
of Mostar, and were only dissuaded from their scheme 
by being assured, by one of the mord prudent Agas, 
that such a feat ivould only result in the Austrian 
army taking possession of the country.” * * . 

Even after death the Ch^stian is not safe from 
Mussulman brutality, and the desecration of Christian 
graves is by no means an unfrequent occurrence. 
“ Those interested in the country,” says the Levant 
Herald^ “ will remember the elaborate funeral, honours 
which were paid in the middle of last July to the 
remains of Bib-Doda, Prince pf^ the Myrdites, when 
• See The Times of Noveml^er 11, 1875. 

L 
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those remains "were carried to their last resting-place. 
A guard of honour wg.s • posted by the Yuzbashi (the 
local captain in command) in the cemetery in which 
the prince was interred ; but on the remonstrances of 
Ismail Pasha, the governor, and of the military com- 
mandant, who maintained that this special demonstra- 
tion was not warranted by the rank of the deceased, 
nor by the custom of the country, this guard was 
suppressed on the 27th of July. It happened that 
during the night of July 30, some profane hand 
violated Bib-Doda’s grave, and, on the following 
morning, the body of the prince was found at some 
distance with the face disfigured, the eyes torn from 
their sockets, the arms twisted, and the cross broken 
over his head. As the corpse was found with its rich 
costume of a general officer untouched, with none of 
the valuable objects which adorned it removed, it was 
impossible to ascribe the profanation of the prince’s 
tomb to vulgar malefactors animated by a love of 
plunder. The outrage had its origin, evidently, in the 
fanaticisni of some Mussulmans who wished to insult, 
in the person of the deceased, the race of the Myrdites 
and the Christians generally.” 

In his account of the siege of Kars, Dr. Sandwith 
has printed a burial certificate which was given when 
a Christian died.* It is as follows ; — 

We certify to the priest ‘of the church of Mary, that the impure, 

u 

* “ Narrative of the Siege of Kars,” by Humphry Sandwith, JEsq., 
M.D., C.B. 
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putrified, stinking carcase of Saideh, damned this day, may 
•concealed underground. 

“ Sealed. fEn Said Mbhemed Faizi. 

“A.n. 1271. Rejib 11. 

(March 29, a.d. 1855.”) 

When people talk of reforms in Turkey, let them read 
this burial certificate, and ask themselves if it is pro- 
bable that men imbued with the hated and contempt 
which that document evinces for the Christians, will 
ever carry out such reforms as woul(\ place the Eayah 
on an equality with the Mussulman. The Turks may 
grant uomiiial reforms, as they did the Uatt-y-Huma- 
youm, but those reforms will never be faithfully car- 
ried out unless by force, and under the supervision of 
the Great Powers. 

It has been frequently stated by those who uphold 
the despotic rule of the Sultan, that the Christians of 
European Turkey are not fit for self-government ; that 
they have “ no independenct> of character” that they 
are “ignorant, lying, and intriguing;” that their clergy 
and municipal officers are “ rapacious,” and that the 
whole race is “ degraded and pusillaliinlous.” There is 
some truth in this ; but the wonder is, that, after four 
hundred years of persecution and slavery, they have 
any manhood left. “ It is the curse of slavery,” says 
the Rev. Wm. Denton,* “ that it brings forth men in 
the fruits of slavery ; and when we see such fruif, jve 

* I here ag^iin prefer quoting the Eev. Denton, as being 
an impartial and disinterested observei*. •* 

L 2 
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are sure what the root must be. I know no heavier 
accusation against the, Crovemmcnt of Turkey than 
that it makes men abject and lying, pusillanimous and 
miserly ; that it destroys independence of character, 
and that it degrades the whole man. The peasant, 
whose life and the lives of his children are at the 
mercy of his neighbours, cringes and submits to de- 
grading acts until ho acquires the habit of cringing. 
The man whose property may be seized at any 
moment by the meanest village official, wjH, I am 
afraid, pretty generally ‘ intrigue ’ and ‘ lie ’ to pre- 
serve his hard-earned and dearly-prized ^Possessions. 
This is the aspect which human nature invariably 
presents. But is this any excuse for slavery and 
oppression? Nay, but its severest reproach. If thc 
Christians of Turkey were invariably honest, muni- 
ficent, manly — if, in short, they had all the virtues of 
free men, then I, for one^ would be content that they 
should remain Vindcr the rule of the Sultan. The 
assertion that these virtues are not to be found — ^at 
least, in profusion — but that the subject races are de- 
graded by vices of this kind, is the strongest con- 
demnation which can be uttered against the system 
of government by which they are weighed down and* 
debased. SlaVcs are ;uot free men, neither have they 
the yirtacs of freedom. This is why slavery is so 
bitter a wrong, not that it diminishes the pleasures of 
the senses, but thRt it destroys the dignity of man- 
hood; and because I long for the day when our 
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brethren of the East may be distinguished for inde- 
pendence of character, when, they may bo truthful, 
honest, and courageous — in a word, free men — I desire 
they may be free. They cannot possess those qualities 
of the heart and soul so long as they are trampled 
under foot by their present masters. It is because 
you cannot graft these virtues upon the stock of abject 
subjection that I pray for their deliverance from their 
present bondage. It is because you cannot gather 
grapes from thorns, nor figs from thistles, that I would 
that the thorns and thistles might no longer be per- 
mitted to Ijiuder the growth of those fruits which they 
cannot themselves produce.” 

The Great Powers are now once more intent on 
proposing to the Sultan the adoption of reforms in 
Turkey. But the radical and fatal defect of all the 
reforms hitherto attempted has been that they were 
based on the fusion of elements which could not 
possibly be amalgamated. The religious and social 
doctrines of Islamism are in contradiction to all 
the doctrines and principles of Christianity, and the 
application of the same regime to’ the two creeds is, 
therefore, utterly impracticable. All the Great Powers 
are now agreed that the reforms promulgated have 
not been honestly carried out ; ^but England, to judge 
from the recent debate in the House of Qommons, 
appears to believe that their strict execution w»uld • 
ensure at the same time the prosperity of the Chris- 
tians and the stability of the-’’ Turkish Government. 
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This belief is not, however, shared in by those who 
possess a practical knowledge of the country, as ex- 
perience has abundantly demonstrated the insufficiency 
of those reforms, and the disastrous consequences of 
the half measures hitherto adopted. Not only have 
the pledges contained in the Hatt-y-IIumayoum of 
1850 not been redeemed, but their fulfilment is im- 
possible by any means short of a complete administra- 
tive separation of the Christian and Mussulman races. 
The Mahommedan law, founded as it is exclusively on 
thfe Koran, is unalterable and inviolable. Its dogmas 
arc utterly opposed to the civil equality and political 
independence of the Christian subjects of a Mussul- 
man Power, and it is astonishing that the Ottoman 
Goveniment should have undertaken before Europe 
the responsibility of obligations which it must have 
kuoAvm could never be discharged. I should be sorry 
.to accuse A’ali and Euad Pashas of a deliberate pur- 
pose to deceive- Europe, as it is possible they may 
have uuden'atcd the obstinacy of the old provincial 
administi'ations as well as that of the IJlema, whose 
members pass their lives in little beyond the study of 
the Koran and its commentaries.* But it does not 

* Mr. Consul Blunt says: — ‘‘The utmost that a Turk will 
attempt is to follow the old^ beaten track of liis ancestors, in merely 
learning to read the Koran, and to write sufficiently well to be able 
. to com])ose a letter with tolerable correctness and elegance. The 
Turkii^h Klioja, or schoolmaster, is totally ignorant of geography, 
general history, natural science, and modern languages; indeed*, the 
Turks deem such knowledge to be quite useless. 
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matter much whether the original framers of the 
Hatt-y-Humayoum were sincere or not, since the fact 
remains that it has been fouifd impossible to redeem 
its pledges, and that the same hindrances which have 
hitherto existed must still operate with all their old 
force and intensity so long as the principles of Mus- 
sulman faith continue unchanged. 

The Koran commands the followers of the Prophet 
to “strike the Christian who does not acknowledge 
the true faith,” and to V slay the unbcliver who 
refuses? to yield, wherever he may be met.” A^^hen 
Othman, l^hc founder of the Ottoman dynasty, was 
preparing to invade Asia Minor, he sent his Tchaouchs 
to the native princes, offering them the choice of 
Mahommedanism or war, ?tnd, in addressing his troops, 
he reminded them of the precespt of the Koran which 
orders the propagation of Islamism. “ It is a duty,” 
said he, “preferable to all the riches of the world; 
let us invite the Christfan jn'inces to embrace tte 
religion of the Prophet, but if they resist the divine 
law, let fire and sword punish their criipinal obsti- 
nacy.” War between Mussulman and Christian 
nations is, according to the ’Koranic theory, permanent 
and necessary, and can only be suspended, not termi- 
nated, even by treaty. Christendom^ still remains, in 
spite of modern international i’elations, “ dar ul harh^^ 
the country of the enemy, according to fhe express 
and received doctrine of the sacred book,. which, 
moreover, only permits th^ jnfidel to retain life and 
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prop6rty on conditions incompatible with the equality 
of all classes before the law. Such equality is, in 
fact, contrary not only to the text of the Koran itself? 
but to the whole spirit of Mahommedan jurisprudence. 
The Koran and its interpreters have, it is true, esta- 
blished a more perfect system of equality and frater- 
nity between all ranks and denominations of believers 
than that of any other legislation in existence ; but 
the very same laAV creates and proclaims with equal 
emphasis the inferiority , of the Christians to the 
Moslems. The former can only hold life and piopcrty 
under the aman, as an humble tributary possessing 
both by the good pleasure of the conqueror.* The 
very existence of the aman is utterly incompatible 
with the personal equality of the two communities. 
That equality may, for obvious reasons, be recognized 
at Constantinople, but it is certain to be ignored by 

** Tlio iMiilteka says; — “Tlie tfibutary (or Chiistiaii) is to be 
(listinguiahoil in the beast he rides, and in his saddle, and lie is not 
to ride a horse, he is not to work at Ids work with arms on, lie sliall 
Jiot ride on a 'saddle like a pillion, ho shall not ride on that except 
as a matter of necessity, and even then he shall dismount in jdaces 
of public resort; 'he shall not wedr clothes worn by men of learning, 
piety, and nobility. His women shall be distinguished in the 
street and at the baths, and ho shall place in his house a sign and 
mark so that people 'may not pray for him or salute him. And the 
street shall be narrowed for him, and ho shall pay his tHbute 
standipg, the receiver being .seated, and he shall be seized by the 
collar, an«!l shall be shaken, and it shall be said to him, ‘ Pay tljo 
tribute, oh, tributary! oh,' thnu enemy of God!’” 
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provincial magistrates, who have been taught to take 
the Koran and the Multeka for their rule of conduct. 
“ The Mussulmans alone ar» men,” said Mahommed, 
“ they have been chosen by God to know the truth ; 
and the proof is that I am in the midst of thorn. 
Despise every other nation, regard them with horror 
and distrust. They are impure ; in you alone is 
purity.” These precepts, inculcated during upwards 
of 1200 years, cannot be eradicated ; nor can the 
conquering lords of so many centuries look calmly 
upon, the slave of yesterday as the equal of to-day. 
In Constantinople this feeling is not so generally 
perceptible; bnt in the provinces it exists in full 
vigour, and the meanest Moslem peasant considers 
himself altogether a superior being to the richest 
Ghiaour in his neighbourhood; for has not Mahommed 
said, “ The Mussulmans alone are men?” 

The admission of Cliristians into the Imperial army 
as well as into the civil •service of the State was for- 
mally promised by the Hatt-y-IIumayoum, whilst the 
leading principle of the Koran is the promulgation of 
the faith by the force of arms. .BuJt that promise has 
not been fulfilled. On the •contrary, tho Porte appears . 
less disposed than ever to confide administrative func- 
tions of any importance to Eayahs, and, at the present 
moment, there are fewer Christians in the employment 

of the Government than before the pretended. reforms 

• ® • * 
were promulgated. This, however, is easy q^ expla- 
nation, for, as drowning meq, cling with.the energy of 
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despair* to tlie spars of their sinking ship, so the Turks 
gra^p with all their remaining strength the power 
which is rapidly escaping^from their hands. The law, 
besides, prohibits Mussulmans to obey the orders of 
Christians. The Code Multeka distinctly says, “Non- 
Mussulman subjects cannot, imder any circumstances, 
be placed over true believers, considering the religious 
and political superiority of the faithful over the infidel.” 
Thus there is no other place in the Ottoman Empire 
for the Christians than th{it of Eayahs (herds). A 
Ghiaqur to command true believers ! to sit in the 
councils of the Sublime Porto ! to occupy the rank 
of officer in the army ! to dispense justice and pro- 
nounce sentences against the disciples of the Prophet ! 
A Mussulman would laugh at the very idea. Eeforms, 
therefore, arc impossible in Turkey, and if the Great 
Powers still desire the strict execution of the Tanzimat, 
they must be logical, and order the Turks to burn the 
Koran and to readj the Biblf. Eeform, such as has 
been urged upon the Porte, is not only a sentence 
against the abuses of Turkish administration, it is also 
a decree against the laws of Islam, and against the 
integrity of the Ottoman Eitipirc, which the Treaty of 
Paris pretended to guarantee. Western Europe did 
not luiderstand tliis, but the Turks were perfectly 
aware of their position, and it would be simple folly 
to., expect the sincere application of the Tanzimat from 
them. Equality between the Christians and Mussul- 
mans is imj^ossible. 'The law founded on the Koran 
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denies to the Eayahs. equality even before justice, and 
impartiality before the tribunals. Judgments' by 
Mussulman judges are alone* binding, and the oaths of 
true believers are alone available in the Courts. Back- 
sheesh and bribery rule the acts of Turkish func- 
tionaries, great and small, public employments are 
openly bought and sold, and magistrates, without the 
slightest shame, sell justice to the best and last bidder. 
Who, then, will support reforms, when all the func- 
tionaries are interested in •opposing them so as to pre- 
serve* their privileges, and when the Ulema, sustained 
by the .dervishes and the mass of the Mussulman 
people, stigmatize them in the nsjme of religion. The 
Koran, it is true, ordains equality amongst citizens, 
but on the condition that the citizens shall be true 
believers. It subordinates liberty to a profession of 
religious faith, and, as a consequence, it denies all 
freedom. ‘‘ He who takes infidels for his friends 
becomes like to them ;/and God as not the guide of 
wrongdoers.” These words of the Koran are, for 
Mussulmans, a formal condemnation of reform. The 
Tanzimat and the Hatt-y-Humaybum doubly shock 
their religious susceptibilities, first, be'eause the prin-* 
cipal clauses are in opposition to the laws and spirit of 
the sacred book, and secondly, beo,ause they have a 
foreign source and are imposed by the Ghiaours. 

Severed almost equally with the Koran, the’Il^iulteka 
.is the religious, civil, penal, political, and* military 
code of the Ottoman Empurb,.and the Hatt-y-Huma- 
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youm Contains scarcely an article which is not 4n direct 
contradiction to the decisions of the orthodox doctors 
contained in that book.’^* Will the Tanzimat over- 
throw the Multeka ? The answer is plain. No. The 
Mussulman will never adopt reform; the Turk will 
not humiliate himself ; he will not renounce his pride, 
his belief, his prejudices, nor his supremacy ; he will 
not break with the past by laving himself in the 
rising wave of a civilization which he abhors ; he will 
stand firm to the last, and will preserve intact the 
triple, treasure of his faith, his barbarism, and his 
con’uptiou, Islamism is not one of those religions 
that can bo weakened, softened, or transformed. 
Mahommed moulded it like a block of iron, and the 
doctors of the law have given it the temper of steel. 
Sooner or later the Moslem will disappear from Europe 

* Tlic Multeka, or digest of the Mahommedan Canon Law, 
was written in Arabic by a Turkvsh lawyer several centuries 
ago. It gives the decisions arrived at by the two great legists of 
Sunni Mahomnietlanism, and is the text-book and authority in the 
law courts throughout Turkey. Indeed, all Sunni legists in Turkey, 
and in otlier Sunni countries, study this book, and make their 
references to it. Cadis and Muftis take it, with other similar books, 
as a guide to their decisions, as our judges consult the decisions of 
their predecessors. It is, however, of a far greater authority thali 
any sucli decisions can be aniongst ourselves; because it is a 
fundamental principle in Turkey that no one, neither the Sultan 
nol the < Government combined, can change or abrogate the Canon 
Law of th^t country. The Sultan rules over the Turks, but the 
Koran and the Multeka rule the Sliltan. 
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but to the end he will retain all the strength of. his 
fanaticism, and will fall with the fever of religious 
zeal in his brain and hatred of the accursed Ghiaour in 
his heart. “ Fight,” says the Koran, “ against the 
unbelievers till strife be at an end, and the religion be 
all of God’s ! ” 

Only one of two solutions is, therefore, possible : 
either the principle of the Koran — that sole obstacle 
to all Turkish reforms — must be overridden, or the 
Christians must be separated from the Mahommedans, 
with a complete autonomy whicli can alone protect 
them frcau Mussulman oppression. To upset the Koran 
signifies the contersion of the Mahommedans to 
Christianity, which is simply an impossibility. Be- 
tween the Turk and the Ghiaour, who is subject to 
him, there is a great gulf fixed, which only centuries 
can bridge. To dream of forcing conversion upon him 
would be absurd ; and the age of religious Avars is gone 
for ever. There remains, therefeu'e, only the second 
of the two solutions — the separation of the Christians 
from the Mahommedans, and the gifting them Avith an 
independent life. The Great PoAvers once more urge 
on the Sultan the carrying out of the long-promised' 
reforms in Bosnia and the Herzegovina. . His Majesty, 
however, temporizes, and the Porte, with its usual 
duplicity, sends Server Pasha as commissioner to the 
revolted districts. But ia the meantime the old 
•Turkish party in . Constantinople are stroifger than 
ever, and the very men wW have broiight Turkey to 
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her present state of financial and political 'ruin are 
again in office. The appointment of Mahmoud Pasha 
as Grand Vizier, of Hussein Avni as Minister of 
War, and of Eiza as Minister of Marine, was an 
answer to the Great Powers, and a proof that no real 
1 refonns are intended. Foreign intervention is, there- 
! fore, inevitable, for religion, justice, and humanity 
i require it. No one can believe that the present crisis 
would have a lasting and a definite solution by the 
submission of the Christians. They may possibly be 
vanquished and overcome if Europe remains indifferent, 

, but their defeat will determine nothing. The pacifi- 
cation of the East is impossible save by the enfran- 
chisement of the Eayahs. Expedients and palliatives 
have been tried over and over again, but they will 
now be useless, and the only possible solution of the 
question is the restoration of old Turkey, with all its 
fanaticism and corruption, or the permanent freedom of 
the Christians. That is, as Earl Bussell says in his 
letter, to obtain for the people of Croatia and the Her- 
zegovina something of the nature of independent 
government sirailaf to that enjoyed by Servia. 

■ The Hatt-y-Humayoum, as every one personally ac- 
quainted with Turkey now knows, is only a sterile 
statement of principles pubKshed by men who to each 
clause have put mental restrictions. It may be com- 
pared jtd those treaties (imposed by Europe on the 
Chinese, “who sign them with the, firm resolution to. 
evade or break them on the first opportunity. There 
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is no government in the world more skilful in the. use 
of words than the government of the Sultan, as some 
of these Imperial “Hatts ” which have recently been 
published for the edification of Europe sufficiently 
testify. The Hatt-y-Humayoum of 1856 is, in effect, 
only a treaty concluded between the Porte and the 
Western Powers, and as the Koran permits the faithful 
to evade or break treaties made with infidels, the 
Mussulmans consider it as null and void. It is for 
them 1;^ut a useless scrap of paper, a “ paper*,” as they 
say, “wi'itten with honey.” The fanatics regard it as 
a sharn and an abomination, and when, some years ago, 
an attempt was made to introduce some of its clauses 
in Anatolia, the Mussulmans invaded a church during 
service, and, flinging a dead dog upon the altar, 
cried out “ Behold the Hatt-y-IIumayoum ! ” The 
Christian, in fact, is and always will be in Mussulman 
estimation a vile Ghiaour and a Kiafir. The Ilatt-y- 
Humayoum neither gui/rantees his life, his honour, 
nor his property; and he is as much at the disposition 
of the true believer as he was a hundred years ago. 
“It is very easy for you in England,” says a recent 
letter, “to recommend patience and resignation,' for* 
you are not afraid of being suddenly deprived of your 
life, your property, or your children# Here they take 
evelything from us, and if we speak of reform they 
laugh in our face, if they do*not kill us. The^Turfes 
have ruined the country, and live at our ^p&se, and 
as they have not sufficient ^omen of their own they 
/ 
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take ours, and we can say nothing. If we complain, 
they cast us into jirison.’’ • 

The time has probably not yet arrived when the 
Crescent shall disappear from the minarets of Saint 
Sophia ; but although that day cannot be far distant, 
while the Turk is still allowed to remain in Europe 
lot his rule be, at least, somewhat in accordance with 
European ideas. The Turk will kiss the hand that 
strikes until he has the opportunity to bite. In 
presence ‘of the Great Powers he will promise any- 
thing 'and everything, but when all restraint is gone 
he will wreak his vengeance on the defenceless Chris- 
tians. These unhappy people must, therefore, no 
longer Ix', left to his tender mercies, and the protection 
afforded them for the future must be a reality, not a 
sham. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


THE REFUGEES. 

This book Avould hardly be complete without some 
refereijoc to the innocent victims of Turkish misrule 
who are now homeless wanderers in Servia, Croatia, 
Dalmatia,* and Montenegro. The Turks wreak their 
vengeance on unarmed men and ’defenceless women ; 
and, to save themselves from indiscriminate slaughter, 
150,000 old men, women, and children have sought 
refuge with, and are dependent upon strangers for 
the necessaries of life. “ We have under our eyes,” 
writes Baron Gondola, President of the Ladies’ Com- 
mittee at Ragusa, “ the spectacle of the most frightful 
misery that it is possible to imagine. Prom the burnt 
hamlets of Herzegovina, we see each day- old men, 
women, and children in^rags, who havp flocked, and 
are still flocking, here to seek a refuge.” It is estimated 
that there are 50,000 refugees in MontenPgro; 30,000 
in Dalmatia ; 30,000 in ServiifJ and 40,000 in Croatia. 
The privations of these unfortunate people jcan be 
easily imagined, but, far from di mini s hi ng, ’ th& 
^ufierings are increasing, .and, as winter ' advances, 
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they will be still more terrible. In Croatia, Dumerous 
families are living on the sides of the mountains or in 
caves and glens, where« they find their only shelter 
from the inclemency of the winter, which is there as 
low as 16" (Eeanmur) below zero. 

The reports addressed to the Archbishop of Belgrade 
by Mr. G. Wesselitsky Bogidarovitch, Delegate in 
Croatia and Dalmatia of the International Committee 
for the relief of the refugees, give most hari’owing 
accounts of the condition of “ ihe unfortunate people^’’’’ 
as they are called, at Eagusa. “ Close to the" eastern 
gates of the town,” says Mr. Wesselitsky, “on a 
rather steep slope of the mountain, which here comes 
down towards the sea, is a large court surrounded by 
half crumbling walls ; in the middle of it stands a 
fountain. The court is not paved, nor oven levelled ; 
here and there rise rocky masses, amongst which aloes 
are growing. Behind, an immense building, long and 
low — a sort of shed or depository. Both were used, 
at the time of the independence of Eagusa, as a pest- 
lazaretto. It is now a refuge for those who are visited 
by, perhaps, greater misfortunes than the plague. 
Accompanied by Baron Gondola and two ladies of the 
Committee of Eagusa, I passed through those groups, 
and entered their abodes. Long low vaults (a dark 
and smoky place), the ‘bare ground, with big stones 
for a flooring, such was the best home that could be 
^ound for the poor people. The cattle were there as 
well. ‘ You find this liorrible,’ said Baron Gondola, 
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when he saw how shocked I was ; ‘ hut heliewe mo, 
it is the best shelter for them: they can light 'a’ fire 
and warm themselves aroui?d.’ Sure enough women 
were cooking some kind of black broth for the little 
children that were held in their arms or hiding behind 
their skirts ; others, who were sick, were lying on the 
ground without even a carpet. In one corner of this 
enormous building we saw a small cradle before which 
sat, motionless, a young and handsome woman. When 
questioned by the ladies, who knew her well, she did not 
answ^'f . One of them lifted the coarse woollen blanket, 
and there we saw quite a little baby, with curling 
hair, plump, dimpled cheeks ; a smile was still lighting 
his pretty face, .... but he did not belong any 
more to this world. The mother’s sister came and told 
us that the child who, until very lately, was merry 
and bright, had begun to be ill. The mother thought 
of getting some medicine, but she wanted ten Icreutzer. 
She w('nt and asked t^em from all her neighbours, 
but none possessed them. When she came back the 
child was dead. Nobody is to be blaiped for this. 
The shop where she wanted to get the medicine is 
facing the lazaretto. 8h(f would have got gratuitously, 
what she wanted. It was in the middle of the after- 
noon ; there were many passers by, and each of them 
wojild have given her more than was necessary. But 
the poor woman hqd never begged, and it was easier 
for her to borrow from one of her own people. It 
may be that the medicine would not ha>5'e saved her 

H 2 
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child, hut she had faith in it, and thence cauie her 
despair. It was her only child, and she had been but 
sixteen months married.* Other places lent by the 
military authorities are less gloomy-looking, but no 
fire can bo lighted there on account of the proximity 
of inflammable matters. The refugees already suffer 
from the coldness of the nights, and they can only eat 
cold food. It would be impossible for them to live 
through the winter without blankets. After having 
seen everything in detail, we wont back to the place 
in front of the town-gates to see the distribution of 
relief. This is delivered in money, which here is 
found more convenient, and the refugees arc better 
pleased ; they can do Avhat they like with it. On the 
inferior side of the old lazaretto, on a natural bench, 
sat one of the clerks holding tlie list ; another was 
calling out the names. The fugitives ranged them- 
selves in front of us on the space which goes up in an 
ainphithcatre. One after another, slowly and reluc- 
tantly, the women came forward, some with a child at 
arms, others surrounded by three or four fatherless 
children. How hnrdTt seemed for them to hold out 
their hand ! For they were sot beggars, but mothers 
Avho, until lately, had their own home, hoAvever small. 
They had been accustomed to some honest work, and 
they were thinking of their deserted houses and their 
fiQlds.^ Some of them were ashamed of coming out from 
the crov'd, and were obliged to be sought out of it. 
Neither cuj^idity nor begging ; even when they are met 
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anu nave things ofEered to them, they do not' always 
accept; one must then show them their children. 

“How can one forget this long row of fine figures, so 
grand and so elegant, with a grave expression of grief 
and despair? There were hardly any men, except two 
or three invalids. The women are all healthy, strong, 
and full of life. ‘You see them here,’ said Baron 
Gondola, ‘ as they are, rich in nature. In other places, 
where they arc not so well off, their sad fate begins 
to influence their exterior appearance.’ And really 
these woman, these young girls, should ho the mothers 
of heroCs. But will their posterity survive ? Where 
are their husbands, their brothers? It put me in 
mind of the population of some ancient city sold to 
the enemy after all the men were massacred. Mothers 
always live through their children. As long as they 
live they hope, but it made the heart shrink to see 
those little children begin life under such auspices. 
They generally look v(Ay much astonished ; they did 
not understand, and yet they tried to understand what 
it was and wherefore. Most of the refugees were still 

wearing their costum^^ne, though ^ragged; others 

• 

had already put on commoner dresses made for them 
by the ladies, but some of them were •almost naked. 
It was not only their phj^sical strength and their 
health which impressed us, but the look of those eyes 
full of intelligence and inquisitiveness; the dfeepfiess 
' of feeling and the dignity, which moved ms strongly. 
They were not savages to whom all must be taught; 
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they were not a race whose incapacity had left them 
in a state of barbarism in the midst of civilization. 
No ! It is a branch of the same race which, in other 
countries, reaches to the highest degree of develop- 
ment, but which here is artificially stopped on its 
way upwards. Nature has given it everything, and 
men have taken all from it. And yet aroimd us, all 
was gay and lovely; the scenery, the purple hue of 
the mountains, the azure of the sea, and an Italian 
sky ! The contrast was so striking that it grieved us 
all. One of the ladies was quietly wiping her tears, 
the other was sobbing aloud; Baron Gondola was 
scolding them, but had to turn round to hide his 
emotion. I was trying to write on my note-book, but 
I very often could not see any more. The following 
days I went through the neighbourhood of Eagusa, 
and almost wherever the unfortunate beings were 
quartered. The greatest number are close to the 
town, at the village of Brino. They are lodged in 
the countrymen’s houses, who have thus very little 
space left for thenjselyes. In a small cottage there 
.are sometimes ten to twelve^ avA even more. I could 
not midcrstand how both themselves and the cottagers 
could bear such an encumbering. My guide told me 
that those I saw at Eagusa were the most fortunate. 
The appearance of thqse on the outside is still 
more sad. Generally out of town I saw few young 
women with Qhildren', bi^t-a greater number of old 
people, driven away in their old days from the shelter 

V 
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gained by the -work of alifetime. The helpisalso smaller. 
A great many are already weighed down by misery. 
During my stay hero, I only happened once to find 
out a single instance of a life apparently devoid 
of grief. A young girl of sixteen came to the distri- 
bution, following her old mother. She wore a flower 
in her hair, and she was so beautiful that one of the 
ladies who was with me noticed her, and said to me, 
‘ This one, at least, has remained a- woman, even in 
such a. situation.’ The young girl understood our 
glance, and tears ran down her face. These were the 
only tears* I noticed amongst the poor creatures, for 
they are generally too broken down to show signs 
either of joy or grief. According to the wish of the 
persons who accompanied me, I spoke a few words to 
them, I told them I had come to inquire into 
their wants, that compassionate people were doing 
much for them, and that I was hoping help was 
near.” ^ 

In Montenegro, the inhabitants have received the 
refugees into their houses, so that thejy all get shelter; 
but there is an utter absasjoe of clothing and blankets. 
In Dalmatia, however, hundreds of families are still 
without any shelter whatever, and in Croatia, the 
mortality, owing to the cold,*is said* to be frightful. 
Local charity is doing its best to relieve* those un- 
fortunate people ; but Baron Gondola writes .tb me, 
“The burden is beyond our strength.” As the winter 
advances, the sufferings of the refugees wiU still 
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further increase, and, when peace is restored in 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina, these unhappy people 
will return to their villages only to find burnt home- 
steads and devastated fields. They will then be 
wholly without food, clothing, or shelter. 



CHAPTER IX. 

SOLUTION OF THE EASTERN QUESTION, 

Tiier^ -arc few persons wTio do not now admit that, 
in the interest of civilization and humanity, the* time 
has at lehgth arrived when the misrule of the Turks 
in Europe should cease to exist.’ All, however, arc 
not agreed as to the remedies to he applied, or to the 
means of applying them. Mr. Thomas Brassey, M.P., 
advocates the relegation of the Turks to Asia ; while 
Earl Russell, although suggesting the cession of 
Thessaly and Epirus to Greece, and the granting of 
autonomy to Croatia, Bosnia, and the Herzegovina, 
appears to think that the adoption of reforms, ensuring 
equality to the Christians, mi^ht solve ‘the problem 
which, at the present pjogaent, engrosses the attention 
of the world. The difficulties in the realization of* 
cither of these propositions are, however, •considerable ; 
as, in the one case, no one Power appears willing that 
the other should possess Constantinople; \yhilo, on 
the other hand, past experience has shown that^'cforms 
'in Turkey are impracticable. 

Earl Russell’s views upon this subject arc stated in 
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the following letter, which his lordship addressed to 
me on the 8th of Scpteniher last : — 

“ Pembroke Lodge, Sept. 8. 

“ My dear Sir, — Allow me to state what I consider 
the gist of the Turkish Question. On the 11th Sept., 
1800, I wrote a dispatch of strong remonstrance to 
Sir Henry Bulwer, our ambassador at Constantinople, 
in answer to certain statements which ho had made to 
me. It appeared from those statements that the 
Turkish Minister of War received for the uses of the 
army about six millions sterling a year ; thaf instead 
of applying those sutus to the uses of the army, the 
army was unpaid, and the revenue was either con- 
sumed by the Minister in waste and extravagance, or 
applied to increase his own private fortune. 

“ The Turkish soldier is an excellent soldier, brave 
in battle, patient of hunger and thirst, and ready to 
march the whole day in spite of fatigue and privation ; 
but while he is a good soldier he is not qualified to 
perform the offices^of a Minister in a court of justice, 
to unravel the, intricacies af.^. long process of law, 
and to' pronounce an equitable judgment. The con- 
sequence of the employment of Turkish soldiers in 
these capacities Was that* my representations of Sep- 
tember kb, 1860, have been to this day unheeded. 
Omar fasha made many fair promises, but those 
promises rekiam unfulfilled.. 

“ I am aware that some persons are of opinion that 
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to have oWined promises is quite as mucli as we 
were entitled to, and that -to expect the Turkish 
Government to perform their promises and to do 
justice is a preposterous notion. Men who would he 
furious if the sums voted by the House of Commons 
were not applied according to the Appropriation Act, 
•hear calmly that the moneys raised by an oppressive 
system of taxation are applied in Turkey to purposes 
of corruption and waste. 

“ If, as Solomon says, there is a time for everything, 
it might he well, in 1860, to obtain promises and, in 
1875, to insist upon their performance. At all events, 
I cannot think that we arc bound to employ our army 
and navy in what is stated to be ‘ our traditional 
policy.’ Lord Palmerston was as indignant as I was 
at the apathy of the Sultan’s Government, and ex- 
claimed that we could not be expected to go to war 
for a dead body. We may wisely and honourably 
refuse to give further subsidies for the support of the 
Turkish Government. We obtained promises, through 
Omar Pasha and others, that justice should be done 
to the subjects of the Sqltgp. It is surely no undue 
impatience to ask, fifteen years afterwards, whether 
those promises have been performed. Supposing, how- 
ever, that Great Britain with^aws from the scene, it 
is fair to inquire in what manner justice can be ob- 
tained in the Turkish dominions. It is hopeless to 
expect that the Turkish rulers can afford any security 
for the performance of the duties of good ’government, 
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4nd' it may well be a question whether Austria, 
Eussia, and the other Powers of Europe, will, if asked 
to do so, undertake tfio task of internal government 
in the provinces of Turkey. If they deeliuc, there 
remains but one resource to obtain for the people of 
Croatia and the Herzegovina, as Lord Derby formerly 
obtained for the people of Servia, something of the, 
nature of mdependent government. 

“ I should myself wish to see Thessaly and Albania 
made provinces of the kingdom of Greece. 

You will now see what a vast problem lies before 
us. A good many years ago, the Empersr Nicholas 
of Eussia stated , to Prince Metternich that he no 
longer wished to obtain Constantiiioide for himself ; 
that he was quite ready to see it placed imder the 
Emperor of Austria, as a Sovereign in whom he could 
confide. 

“ That, however, is not now the question. I must 
continue to desiiv) that the cause of civil and religious 
liberty may prosper all over the world, but it is for 
the people of Bosnia and the Herzegovina to consider 
what is attainable, and by what means good govern- 
ment can be' secured. Forthis purpose the wishes of 
the people .themselves must be consulted by the other 
Powers. I am. glad that the three northern Powers 
should have wished to unite Great Britain, Prance, 
and Jtaly to the body to be consulted. If these com- 
bined ‘Ppwers are able to devise a plan of just and 
equal government whi&h shall be willingly accepted 
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by the subjects of the Sultan, and at the same time 
uiainfaiTi the peace of Europe, I shall heartily rejoice 
at so propitious a result. 

I remain, your faithful servant, 

“Eussell. 

I do not, however, believe that any pernfanent solu- 
tion of the Eastern Question is possible unless upon the 
basis of the complete independence of the Christians. 
The rule of the Turks in Euroi)e is doomed to fall, 
and it would have fallen ere this if the Great Poi^crs 
could have agreed upon an alternative, England has 
not really any object in now supporting the present 
regime, for as long as our right of way through Egypt 
is guaranteed, and our special interests protected, we 
have no need to be alarmed at the dismemberment of 
Tin-key.* We ought, therefore, to look the facts reso- 
lutely in the face, and not, by futile efforts, seek to 

* The following prophecy is said to have hcov made in 1453, after 
tlie taking of Constantinople ky tlie Turks : — 

“ In twice two Immlred years the Hear 
The Crescent sliall assail ; 

But if the ('/ock and Bull unite, 

• * 

The Bear shall not prevail. 

“But look! in twice ten years agai 
Let Islam know ajid fear, 

The Cross shall rise — the Crescent wane, ' 

jk 

Grow pale and disappear.’^ 

It will he “twice ten years” next spring from the conclu^ioil of the 
Crimean War. 
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postpone that which is inevitable, and which we could 
not prevent, even if we desired. In the interest of 
the Turks themselve^ this solution is the best one ; 
for, in Europe, they will never be other than an 
“ encampment in a foreign land,” while in Asia, they 
might become not only useful to themselves but also 
to their friends. 

Every one admits that it will be no harm for the 
world when the Turks quit Constantinople, but that 
it will be “ a good thing for Turkey,” is not, I am 
aware, so apparent to those who have not closely studied 
the question. Yet, paradoxical as it may seem, it is 
an undoubted fact ; and the day on which the Crescent 
is removed from the minarets of Saint Sophia, will 
mark the date of the regeneration of Turkey. Eighteen 
years’ personal knowledge of Turkey and the Turks 
have led me to this conclusion. While Fuad and 


A’ali lived, there was hope that the integrity of the 
empire might be maintained ; now, there is none. 

The Sultan is an absentee from his native country. 
In Asia ho possesses an estate, perhaps the finest in 
the. world ; but, like other absentees, he has neglected 
it, ^nd lived riotously artd extravagantly in a foreign 
land. The facility with which he obtained money has 
been his ruin, for it h^s led him deeper into extrava- 
gance and fine living. He has been, and is, in fact. 


altogether in a false position. He was once a great 
personage, and called himself “ the King of Kings of 


the world, the Prifice of* Emperors of every age, the 
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Dispenser of Crowns to Monarchs;” but, unfortu- 
nately, while he has been getting poorer every da:y, 
his neighbours in Europe haye been getting richer 
and those who formerly were his inferiors, now lool 
down upon and despise him. • 

In Asia, on the contrary, the Sultan would be ai 
home on his ancestral soil, amidst his owak petJple, anc 
his own co-religionists ; while the native element in 
Asia Minor and Syria that would necessarily find a 
place in his Government, would give the latter solidity 
and strength. He would possess a domain consisting 
of six hundred and seventy-three thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty-six square miles of the finest land in the 
universe, and, instead'of being an abject dependent, as 
at present, he might become the most powerful prince 
in the East, and the richest monarch in the world 
From all antiquity, this land has been famed for itf 
richness and fertility, yet, for centuries, it has beer 
lying imtouched and fallow. It possesses harbours 
on three seas, and mighty'rivers, which, when cleared 
from the snags and sandbanks that now render them 
useless for transport, would float down such wealth ol 
produce to the coasts as jv^ojild enrich th^ population, 
the Government, and all concerned in the developmeni 
of the coimtry’s splendid resources. Turkey in Ash 
is capable of supplying Eilrope to an almost indefinite 
extent, not only with those ordinary raw materials 
which fom^ everywhere the great staples of f o«;id and 
mknpfaoture, but also those ya^er articles of merchan- 
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disc sv’liich. can only be abundantly and profitably pro- 
dticed under conditions of special advantages as 
regards climate and geographical position. It has been 
calculated that if only one-half of the surface of 
Mesopotamia abmc were put under cultivation, it 
would yield grain equal to the whole of France, and 
becoimT a cotton-field rivalling India itself. The 
entire stretch of country between the Syrian coast and 
the Euphrates is capable of cotton production to an 
extent hardly conceivable, except to those who are 
acquainted with the topograjdiy of the district. The 
uncultivated area <.)f Asia Minor, too, is surprisingly 
large ; and when the time shall come in which even a 
moderate per centage of her "soil shall be brought 
under produce?, Turk(?y in Asia will hold an enviable 
position in the hierareEy of nations. There is probably 
no country in the? world possessing the raw material of 
national greatness in siich abundance as the Ottoman 
possessions in Asia. I’uol and iron slie has in com- 
mon Avith every industrial centre of the "West. She 
possesses .also the facilities of producing the various 
substances to be Avqvon into the cloths of commerce, 
and, forming the connecting-link between two conti- 
nents, Avith ports both in Eastern and Western waters, 
her natural advantages arc overwhelmingly great. 
Mines of coal, copper, feadjund silver abound, forming 
so many leservcs of mineral treasure, nothing being 
tAuntqd but steam, skill, and capital to,. make their 
hidden wealth available.. Nevertheless, with all its 
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natural .advantages, this splendid country is prbbably 
the most wretched and the, most impoverished in the 
world. * 

The reason is obvious ; the owner is an absentee ! 
The remedy is equally apparent; let the prodigal 
return. At the present moment, he is wasting his 
patrimony amongst strangers who love^im not, and 
Mene, Mene, Tekel, TJphaesin is written on the wall. 
Let him then return before it is too late. The lessons 
he has learned in a foreign land will bo useful to him, 
for they* will have taught him to throw down for ever 
the wall of exclusiveness which has been so sedulously 
raised; to invite the enterprise and capital of other 
nations to settle on the soil, and develop its products ; 
to inaugurate a policy of freedom for industrial pur- 
suits, and make the law, from the Persian Gulf to 
the Mediterranean, effective for the protection of the 
stranger that is within his gates. Then would revive 
the ancient grandeur of the Ehajifs. The traffic 
between India and Europe, so long carried on I’ouud 
the Cape of Good Ilope, would return to itsi former and 
more direct course. The Tigris and the Euphrates 
would again -water cities equal to the Niqcveh 

and Babylon that once stood upon their banks. A 

• 0 

new Tadmor would rival the glories of Palmyra. The 
Orontes would carry treasures to a restored Antioch, 
the “ Star of the East.” Smyrna would *onc<5 more 
become thii “Gem of Asia;” the maritime, cities of 
Syria would recall the spicEdours of Sidon and of 

N 
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Tyre;* and the Osmanli might, in time, become — 
what they will never be in Europe — a great and 
useful power. 

In Asiatic Turkey, the numerical superiority of the 
Mussulmans to the Christians is in an inverse ratio to 
their in%L’iority in Europe. In Asia, the Mussulmans 
number about 13,000,000, whereas the Christians do 
not reckon more than 3,500,000 ! Asia, therefore, is 
the natural home of the Turk, and it is a remarkable 
fact that as the Turks have become weaker in Europe, 
they have become more and more intolerant. In the days 
of Ottoman greatness, Greek sailors manned, its fleet, 
and the soldiery was augmented by absorption of the 
native populations, which gained its victories. The 
brightest page of Turkish history is that of Soleyman 
the Magniflcent, and his reign was celebrated for the 
justice of its laws. Some of the most renowned Grand 
Viziers were Christian renegades, and Saflyd, wife of 
Amurath, was the daughter of a noble Venetian 
house, the Baffos. Safiyd reigned in Turkey at the 
same time as Catherine dc Mddicis in France, and 
Elizabeth in England. She governed the two reigns 
of Amurath III. and of Mahommed III., as Koxclana 
did those of, Soleyman II. and of his son Bajazet. 
Soleyman I. mai;ried Theodora, mother of the (jreek 
Emperor, and left at the Byzantine Court his own 
si?ter,4hc Sultana Fatima, daughter of Bajazet. Amu- 
rath 11. had three Christian wives, — ^the Princess of 
Sinope, the Princess Mhra, daughter of Brankovich, 
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■and the JPrincess Helena of Servia, who was the mother 
of Mahommed II. All this, however, was, as I have 
said, in the days when Turkey was a great, a con- 
quering, and, at times, a magnanimous Power ; but as 
their strength has waned, the Turks have become as 
fanatic and intolerant as in the days ,Abou-Bckr 
and the immediate successors of tlic Prophet. If, 
therefore, we would wish to sec revived the splendour 
of Haroun the Just, and the grandeur qf Solcyman, 
surnamcd El-Kanouni, or the law-giyer, we should 
hclp'the Turks in regaining what they have tost, and 
that can only be attained "by their return to Asia, 
the cradle of their race. It is the interest of England 
to pursue this policy. At present, our road to 
India lies through Egypt ; but, if Turkey, freed from 
its impoverishment and its entanglements in Europe, 
should become a solid and compact Power in Asia, 
we would have a much shorter road by the Per- 
sian Gulf, and the dream, so long and persistently in- 
dulged in, of an Euphrates Valley route, would then 
be an accomplished fact. There is, besides, no country 
in the world which offers so‘ wide and profitable a* 
field for British capital and industry as the possessions 
of the Turks in Asia. Good roads ’and inexpensive 
railways would be requiredf to improve the communi- 
cations between existing business centreg, and open up 
vast Jtracts of country which’ have, at present,, no outlet 
for their products. The obstacles to the ifavigation of 
many rivers demand remdval, so as to facilitate the ' 

N- 2 
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transit 'of produce from the interior. "Wliarves re- 
quire to be built to save costly transhipment of mer- 
chandise ; tracts of county to be drained in order to 
bring them into proper condition for the growth of 
cotton. Towns Avould have to be lighted and cleansed; 
agriculture ai d manufactures encouraged, and the im- 
mense mineral \vcalth to bo developed. Here then is 
a vast field for British engineering skill and capital ; 
and which we may command as soon as that field is 
open to our enterprise. There is, besides, no other 
country in the world luhieh, if Turkey in Asia become 
what I should desire it to be, would offer ja more 
eligible home for the immigrant; for those, in fact, 
who arc daily seeking in distant lands the comforts 
and independence denied them in their oavu. Vast 
tracts of land in Asia Minor and Syria arc at present 
waste and fallow; the climate is delightful, the soil 
is luxuriantly fertile, and capable of producing in 
abundance (iverytliii'g necessary for the wants of man. 
It depends upon ourselves whether this splendid 
(‘ountry shall still remain a desert, or whether it shall 
be thrown open to English enterprise that Avill not only 
enrich those whose labour and ca^jital are expended, but 
also contril)ut(! to the regeneration of Turkey itself. 

The (pu'stion, however, still remains : “ What is to 
be done Avith the possessions of the Turks in Europe ? ” 
But the ahsAver is not difficult, and the time is oppor- 
tune for util solution. Greece ought to be made a 
Kingdom in reality as" well ‘as in name, and should 
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obtain Thessaly, Epirus, Southern Albania, and the 
Islands, with the exception of Crete, which, -with a 
view of protecting our rights in the Suez Canal, ought 
to bo ceded to England.* Turkish Croatia, Bosnia, 
the Herzegovina, and Northern Albania, should be 
erected into a principality, under an prince ; 

and Bulgaria and Macedonia should be treated in a 
similar manner ; Servia, Eoumania, and Montenegro, 
should also be declared independent. Allihese should 
beconje a confederation* of ChristiitA States, with 
Constantinople as their head. But then comes the 
critical question — “Who is to obtain the city of 
Bysantium ? ” We cannot fight* against destiny, and 
it is the destiny of Russia to possess Constantinople. 
Euad Pasha foresaw this eventuality ; for, in his letter 
to the Sultan, from his death-bed at Nice, he said : 

“ If I had been myself a Russian Minister, I would 
have overturned the wmrld to have conquered Con- 
stantinople ! ” In the* face of this opinion of the , 
greatest of Turkish statesmen, why should w'o seek to 
delay that which is inevitable? The Times, in a 
recent leading articlc,^said that ifnglaud did nol; now 

* Wliilo tliese ])ages have been passing through the Press, our 
Government, by a brilliant stroke of policy which is appreciated 
by the w^hole country, has secured our right of way to India, and 
efficiently protected our interests in the East by tl\p purchase of the 
Khedive’s shares in the Suez CanJl. Henceforward o^r interests 
will be centered in the development and prosperity #t)f •Egypt, and 
the future of Turkey in Europj wilf be con^aratively of littje* . 
consequence to us. (See Appendix V., ‘‘ Suez Canal.”) 
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object to the possession of Constantinople by Ehssia, 
but that Austria would not permit it. I do not know 
what the policy of Austria may be on this subject ; 
but if it is as The Times says, then let Constanti- 
nople be made a free city, under the protectorate 
of the Grcat^ powers ; or, better still, let Constan- 
tinople, with Bulgaria and Macedonia, be erected 
into a kingdom, under the rule of an English prince 
and Eussian princess, the Duke and Duchess of 
Edinburgh, a^ King and* Queen of Byzantium. 
Some such solution of the Eastern Question is the 
only one practicable, an!i, sooner or later, it must 
be adopted. 

The solution I have indicated is, moreovei*, the only 
one that will give Turkish bondholders the slightest 
chance of obtaining their money ; for, while the Turks 
remain in Europe, the bondholders will remain luipaid. 
Greece, in consideration of the newly-acquired pro- 
vinces, would take 'upon herself a fair share of the 
public debt ; so, also, would Bosnia and Herzegovina ; 
so, also, would Bulgaria and Macedonia ; and so, likc- 
Vise, would Constantinople, which, becoming the 
great emporium of trade between the East and the 
West, would soon rival in wealth and splendour the 
ancient city of Zenobia. Tlie tribute at present paid 
by Servia and Eoumania might be capitalized, and 
thuS'TurJtey herself would not be overweighted with 
the balance remaining pf her public debt. As to the 
'floating debt, I think the Alnnenianand Greek Saraffs,, 
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considering their enormous gains, and the faWlous 
fortunes made by them out of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, might very justly place the amount to the debit 
of their profit and loss accounts. 

If, however, it be the present policy of the Great 
Powers to keep the Turks in Europe, the only 
other solution possible will be to insist upon such 
reforms as shall create a social, political, and adminis- 
trative order of things suited to the respective wants 
of the Chiistians and Mussulmans, so ^lat their co- 
existence may be organized on an equal footing,* Avith- 
out any sacrifice on the one* hand or the other, and 
their safety and develojimont assqred imder the com- 
mon authority of the Sultan. 

Before discussing, however, the reforms which 
might produce such a desirable result, it may be 
well to go back a little, and see what success has 
attended similar attempts in the past. 

Selim III. was the fir.*t reforming Sultan. Although 
secluded before his accf^ssion to the throne, according 
to the custom which has prevailed fov several centuries 
in Turkey, from ai\y intercours6 with the outer world, * 
and confined to the society of a jealously-guarded 
entourage^ he had contrived to surre.ptitii)usly obtain a 
good deal of information respecting the state of his 
own country, and the relation in which ij; stood to the 
Powers of the West. Possessed of considerably natura 

ability, he was not slow to appreciate the ''superioiit y 

• ** 

of such a system of goveriiment as the French over 
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that of the Ottoman ; and the effect of his ‘corres- 
pondence with Louis XVIi, prior to the outbreak of 
the French Eevolution, was amply evidenced by his 
subsequent determined attempts at the reform of effete 
and vicious institutions. His reforms in the army, how- 
ever, weragqlposed by the Janissaries ; in the laws, by 
the clergy ; in Lie administration of public affairs, by 
the vested interests of the governing classes ; and 
resulted ii\ the massacre of his Ministers, and in his 
own assassiha-yiou. 

The 'death of Selim placed Mahmoud II., the father 
of the present Sultan, on‘ the throne, and his first acts 
were to appoint Mustapha Bairaktar Grand Vizier, and 
to proclaim the re-institution of those measures which 
his uncle had inaugurated. In a few months, how- 
ever, Mustapha Bairaktar was barbarously murdered, 
and Mahmoud himself would have shared the same 
fate, if he had not secured his o'wn safety by the 
assassination of his ‘brother, aij-d thus made himself the 
solo living representative of the House of Othman. 
By this means, Mahmoud attained an unassailable 
position, and was 'able to fearlessly carry out those 
feforms in the' army which had been commenced by 
Selim. It wqs not, however, until the massacre and 
extermination of the Janissaries, on the 15th of June, 
1826, that he felt his power complete, and he then 
cxclaimqd : “Henceforth* I shall recognize the Moslem 
only in B.i^ mosque, the Christian in his church, and 
the Jew in his •synagogue*”' but the precepts of the 
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Koran are held more sacred by the Mussulmans than 
a Hatt-y-Humayoum, or Imperial rescript, and the 
benevolent intentions of that far-sighted monarch have 
never been fulfilled. Mahmoud was always called by 
his people the Ghiaour-Padishah, or infidel Sultan, 
and when, one day, surrounded by his guards, he was 
passing over the bridge of Galata, 4ie' Avas rudely 
brought to know the sentiments of his Mussulman 
subjects. A dervish, named Cheikli Satchli, seized 
the bridle of his horse, and cried out^fn tones of 
anger, Ghiaour-Padishah, art thou mft yet satiated 
Avith ab(jmiuations ? Thou Aviit have to answer before 
Allah for thy impiety. Thou art destroying the 
institutions of thy brothers, niining Tslamism, and 
draAving down the A’cngcaiicc of the Proplud upon 
thyself and ais ! ” While Mahmoud stood amazed at 
this violent address, the officers Avho siuToundcd him 
said the man Avas mad. “Mad !” replied the dervish, 
with indignation. “ Ko^ no ; I am^not mad ! it is the 
Ghiaour-Padishah and his vile Ministers who have lost 
their reason. The Spirit of God, Avhich ;inimates me, 
and Avhich I am bound to obey,* has commanded me to > 
speak the truth, and has promised me the croAvn of 
the martyrs.’’ Scarcely had the dervish prononneed 
these Avords when ho was sensed and put to death ; but 
the'next day it was reported in the* city that a bright 
glory had, during the night, surrounded Vith the 
aureola bf the saints the dead body o'^* tlie holy 
martyr. Shortly after 'this scene, .a considerable" 
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portion, of Pera was set on fire, ten thousand* houseu 
became a prey to the flamps, and numerous Christian 
families were completely ‘ruined. To thp lamentations 
of the victims the Mussulmans replied; “God is 
great ! Behold what the Prophet has done to teaoh 
the renegad^ Sultan to obey his precepts, and not to 
contaminate thb seat of his Empire by allying himself 
with infidels ! ” 

Abdul Medjid followed in the reforming stops of his 
father, and lu! had an able minister in Eeschid Pasha, 
and a. powcrtul adviser in Lord Stratford. * When 
Abdul Medjid ascended the throne, the Qttoman 
Empire was in a state of ferment. The determined 
efforts of Selim and Mahmoud to reform abuses in the 
administration of affairs, and ameliorate the condition of 
the agricultural population, had at length been pro- 
ductive of some effect. The reforming party in the 
State were increasing, whilst the old Turkish party, 
who hated changev as hcartjly as they loathed the 
infidel, could not then boast of much accession to 
their ranks. .With the reins of power in the hands of 
a less patriotic mouarch, the labours, in the cause of 
impf oyement, of the two provid'us reigns might have 
been barren of result ; but Abdul Medjid, recognizing 
the necessity for progress,‘mve^ted Eeschid Pasha with 

authority to resume his labours in the cause of* re- 
« 

form, infused new vigoui* into the rising party in the 
governing «lass, and proved that MahmoudJ baffled, 
‘and at times defeated in 'the pursuit of his loftiest 
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aspirations, had found a ■worthy successor in his 
son. 

There was something, certaihly, in those persistent 
efforts at reform, in those repeated attempts on the 
part of the ruler to o'vercome the vis inertia of the 
subject, which extorts from us our admiration and 
respect; for those only who have had practical expe- 
rience of Asiatic habits can thoroughly appreciate the 
force of character which must be possessed by the 
man who resolves to impose modern eoa(litions of 
thought* And action upon a people absolutely indifferent 
to extem 41 change, and clinging with tenacity to the 
traditions of the past. Eeschid Pasha set at once 
about his task with all the fervour of an enthusiast, 
and the commencement of the new reign was signalized 
by one of the most important public acts which ever 
emanated from the race of Othman — viz., the solemn 
promulgation of a new constitution for the empire, 
embodying the most advapced measipres of reform of 
the two previous Sultans. This edict, known as the 
Hatti-Scheriff of Giilhand — ordinarily sp.oken of as 
the Tanzimat — was read, and dts ' strict execution 
ordained at the Court of Gulhan6, on the 3rd Novem- 
her, 1839, with all the pomp and ceremonial observance 
possible on the occasion. The audience was one of 
the most illustrious that had ever assembled in the 
halls of the Sultans, comprising the high functi6naries,, 
civil, military, and legal ; the dignitaries of the diffe- 
rent religious communions 'and the, dipbmatic corps. 
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The' orator was Eeschid Pasha, and before all stood 
the youtliful Sultan, saiijctioning by his presence, and 
prepared to ratify h^ act, the writing which his 
minister was reading as the emanation of his Imperial 
Avill. The fundamental changes which this ordinance 
was intended to introduce into the internal adminis- 
tration of the Ottoman Empire are of so startling a, 
character, that its perusal in eztenso is necessary in 
order that its provisions may he properly understood. 
The text Id as follows 

'’jrATTI-SClIERIFF OF GULHANK. 

“It is well luioum that during the eany ages of 
the Ottoman Monarchy, the glorious precepts of the 
Koran, and the laivs of the Empire, Avere ever held in 
honour. In consequence of this, the Empire increased 
in strength and greatness ; and all the population, 
Avithout exception, acquired a high degree of Avelfaro 
and prosperity. 

“For one hun^lrcd and fifty years a succession of 
incidents and various causes have checked this obedi- 
ence to the sacred code of the law, and to the regula- 
tions Avhich em'inate from it; and the previous internal 
stTength and prosperity have been converted into 
weakness and poverty, for in truth an empire loses all 
its stability Avhen it ceases to observe its laws. 

“These considerations have been ever present to 
our mind, and since the day of our accession to the 
tlirone,"the thought of the public good, of the amelio- 
ration of the condition of the provinces, and the 
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alleviation of tiie national burdens, bas not cease’d to 
claim our entire attention. If we take into conside- 
ration the geographical position of the Ottoman pro- 
vinces, the fertility of the soil, and the aptness and 
intelligence of the inhabitants, we shall attain the 
conviction that by applying ourselves to discover 
efficacious methods, the result which, wiilh the aid of 
God, wo hope to obtain, will be realized within a few 
years. 

“Thus, then, full of confidence in the b.ip of the 
Most Hi|gh, supported by the intercession of -our 
Prophet, i^e consider it advisable to attempt by new 
institutions to obtain for the provinces composing the 
Ottoman Empire the benefits of a good adminis- 
tration. 

“ These institutions will principally refer to the 
following topics : — 

“ 1. The guarantees which Avill ensure our subjects 
perfect security for their livps, their honour, and their 
property. 

“2. A regular method of establishing and^eollccting 
the taxes. 

“3. An equally regular method of recruiting, levy- 
ing the army, and fixing duration of the service. 

“ In truth, arc not life a&d honour the most 
precious blessings in existence? What man, Avhat- 
ever may be his detestation of violence, could refrain^ 
fropi having recourse to it, and thereby injurin!+ the 
Government and his country, "iff his life and honour are 
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exposed to danger ? If, on the contrary, he enjoys 
perfect security in this respect, he will not forget his 
loyalty, and all his acfs will conduce to the welfare of 
the CTOvernment and his fellow-subjects, 

“ If there is no security for their fortune, all listen 
coldly to the voice of their prince and country ; none 
attend to the progress of the common weal, absorbed 
as they arc in their own troubles. If, bn the other 
hand, the citizen possesses in confidence his property, 
of whatever kind it may be, then, full of ardour for 
hi8*own affairs, the sphere of which he strives to extend, 
in order to increase that of his own enjo’^ments, he 
daily feels the l.ove for his prince and his country 
growing more fervent in his heart. These sentiments 
become within him the source of the most laudable 
actions. 

“ It is of the highest importance to regulate the 
imposition of the taxes ; as the State, which, in the 
defence of its territory, is forced into various expenses, 
cannot procure the money necessary for the army 
and other branches of the service, save by contributions 
levied on its’aubjebts. 

Although, thanks to God, our subjects have been 
for some fiihe. delivered from the scourge of mono- 
polies, falsely regarded hitherto as a source of revenue, 
a fatal prjictice still exists, although it can only have 
ihe paost disastrous consequences; it is that of the 
venaf c’oncessions known by the name of Iltizim. . 

“ Under this &ystem,*the civil and financial adminis- 
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tration of the province is entrusted to tne arbitrary- 

will of an individual; that- is, at times, to the iron 
hand of the most violent and covetous passions; for, if 
the administrator is not good, he cares for nothing but 
his own advantage. 

“It is therefore necessary that, in future, each 
member of the Ottoman society shoul(f be taxed in a 
ratio to his fortune and his ability, and that nothing 
further shall be demanded from him. 

“It is also necessary that special laws should fix 
and linJii the expenses of our forces on land and ’sea. 

“Although, as we have said, the defence of the 
country is a paramount consideration, and it is the 
duty of all the inhabitants to furnish soldiers for this 
end, it is necessary to establish laws to regulate the 
contingent which each district should furnish according 
to the requirements of the moment, and to reduce the 
time of active military service to four or five years. 
For it is both committing«an injustice and inflicting a 
deadly blow on the agriculture and industry of the 
country, to take, without regard to the respective 
populations of the districts, more frolfl one and less 
from another, than they are able to furnish; at the * 
same time it is reducing the soldiers to ^iespair, and 
contributing to the depopulation of, the country, to 
retaiA them during their whole life in the servi,ce. 

“In fine, -without the various laws, the necessity 
of which Kas been recognized, the,Empire can neither 
possess strength, nor wealth, nor prbsperity, nor' 
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tranquillity ; on tlic contrary, it may hope for them 
all from the existence of these new laws. 

“For this reason, ill future, the cause of every 
accused party will he tried publicly, in conformity 
Avith our divine law; and until a regular sentence 
has been pronounced, no one can put another to 
death, secretly or publicly, by poison, or any other 
form of punishment. 

“ No one Avill be permitted to assail the honour -of 
any one, whosoever he may be. 

“ Every pdfson will enjoy the possession oKiis pro- 
perty of every nature, and dispose of it with, the most 
perfect liberty, without any one being able to impede 
him ; thus, for example, the innocent heirs of a criminal 
will not be deprived of their legal rights, and the pro- 
perty of the criminal will not be confiscated. 

“ These imperial concessions extend to all om* sid)- 
jects, Avhatcver religion or sect they may belong to, 
and they Avill enjoy them without any exception. 

“ Perfect security is, therefore, granted by us to 
the inhabitants of the Empire, Avith regard to their 
life, their hon'm:-, and their fortune, as the sacred 
telt.of our law demands. 

“With reference to the other points, as they must 
be regulated by the' concurrence of enlightened 
opinions, our Council of Justice (augmented by as 
many ncAV members ashnay be deemed necessary), to 
Aviioin ^A'ill be adjoined, on certain days, -Avhich Ave 
shall appoint, our ministcTs and the notables of the 
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Empire, will meet for the purpose of establishing 
the fimdamental laws on those points relating to the 
security of life and property, and the imposition of 
the taxes. Every one in these assemblies will state 
his ideas freely, and give his opinion. 

“ The laws relating to the regulations of the 
military service will be discussed by the Military 
Coimeil, ‘holding its meetings at the palace of the 
Scraskier. As soon as a law is decided upon, it will 
be presented to us, and m order that it may be 
eternayA valid and applicable, we will .confirm jt by 
our sanction, written above it with our Imperial hand. 

“As these present institutions are solely intended 
for the regeneration of religion, government, the 
nation, and the Empire, we engage to do nothing 
which may be opposed to them. 

“As a pledge for our promise, we intend, after 
having deposited this edict in the hall which contains 
the glorious relics of the ^Prophet, the presence of 
all the Ulema and Grandees of the Empire, to take an 
oath in the name of the Almighty, and cause the 
Ulema and Grandees also to swear t» that effect. 

“ After that, any on*#- of the Ulema or Grandees; or. 
any other person whatsoever, who -vmlates these 
institutions, will imdergo, ■without regard to rank, 
consideration, or credit, the punishment appointed for 
his guilt when jirovcn. A pcAal code will be drawn 
up to this •effect. 

“ As all the functionaries of the* Empire will receive. 


0 
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from this day a feiiitable salary, and those, whose 
fimctions are not at present sufficiently rewarded 
will be advanced, a rigorous law will be passed against 
the traffic in favours and appointments, which the 
divine laws reprove, and which is one of the principal 
causes of the decay of the Empire. 

“ The enactments thus made being a complete reno- 
vation and alteration in ancient usages, this.- Imperial 
rescript will be published at Constantinople and in 
all the towns of our Empire, and will bo officially 
commjinicated^to all the ambassadors of friendly powers 
residing in Constantinople, in order that t|!ey may 
be witnesses of the concession of these institutions, 
which, with the favou'r of the Almighty, will endure 
for ever. 

“May the All-powerful God have us all in His 
holy keeping ! 

“May those who commit any act contrary to the 
present institution's be the objects of the divine male- 
diction, and eternally deprived of every kind of hap- 
piness ! ” . 

It will be observed that from the beginning to the 
end of this edict there is no acknowledgment of the 
superiority of Western civilization over that of Islam ; 
the Hatt seeming to aim solely at the eradication of 
existing abuses. The whole tendency of the ordinance 
was to'st^ards liberal expansion, and the engraftment of 
modenr- ideas on the original stock. The Sultan cx- 
.pressly limits .his own power as an autocrat, manifestly 
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desiring, to be viewed in the light of a constitutional 
ruler, who must subordinate his will to the law, and 
consider the welfare of his pbople as a trust, for the 
faithful keeping of which he will be held responsible. 
It is undoubted that both Abdul-Medjid and his 
minister were sincere in their desire for reform, 
but the Hatti-ScherifE of Giilhand Remains never- 
theless a dead letter to this day. Eeschid, notwith- 
standing the vexatious character of the opposition 
which his measui’es received, persisted manfully in 
their dcf'^elopment, and it is universally *acknowledged 
that he eij^ereised the extraordinary powers with which 
he was invested by his sovereign wifh a steadfast 
devotion which did him infinite credit. But it was 
all of no avail, and he met his death, it is believed, 
by poison. We all know the efforts made, during 
fifteen years, by Fuad and A’ali, but we also know 
how little they were able to effect.* 

After the Crimean War., Abdid-Modjid promulgated 
another decree, the Hatt-y-Humayoum of 1856,t in 
which the principles of reform embodied in the 
Tanzimat were renewed and extended, -»but that also 
to this day remains null and void, and" without 
slightest effect. “Les impots et les .contributions do 
toute nature,” says M. Alexandre .Bonneau,J “ mine- 
rent, <;omme par le passd, les raias ; le systeme des 

* See Appendix III. Fuad Pasha’s Political Testament.* 

.+ See Appdhdix II. The Hatt-y-Humajroum of 1856. 

X “ Les Turcs et la Civilisation/^ ffer Alexandre Bonneau. 

o 2 
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fermages ne fut pas aboli, et il dure encore ; les pacnas 
et les kaimacamSj les deterdars et les cadis, les beys et 
les agas continuerent de pratiquer sur la plus large 
^chelle les concussions, les exactions, le viol et le rapt. 
Nous pourrions citcr des exemplcs par milliers ; nous 
pourrions citer des fortunes aussi colossales que scan- 
daleuscs, acquires on quelques armies aux d^pens des 
malbcureux chr^tiens. II nous suffira do montrcr un 
gouvemour accaparant, sous I’cmpiro du tanzimat, les 
plus belles propri(it(iS do ]a plus belle ile de la Mddi- 
terrande, et sft cr^iant pour ses vieux jours uiw fortune 
princiere do six millibns do franes de reve,nu! Ses 
administres pousscrent les hauts cris; la Porto dut 
intorvenir, ot le gouvemeur destitue fut rappcld k 
Constantinople ; mais, aux yeux des Turcs, faire rendro 
gorge aux chretiens n’est pas un crime ; e’est le droit, 
au contrairc, droit Idgitime des musulmans ; car de- 
pouillor les infidelos, mis hors de la loi par le Coran, 
e’est etendre et < consolid(‘i; la vraie foi. Le pacha 
concussionnaire fut done promu, peu do temps apres 
son apparente disgrace, a la dignite do pr&ident du 
conscil suprefno' et 'onsuite k celle do grand vizir. 
Pcs. choses non moins caraetdfistiques so passerent en 
Bulgari(\ ,La reformc serait-cllc unc illusion de coeurs 
gencreux et un tatonnbincqt vers I’impossible ? C’est 
aujourd’hui I’opinioji de tout le mondo.” <• 

^ That the Ilatt-y-IIumayouni has remained a dead 
letter now manifest to the world, and tr convincing 
proof is the revolt of tlte 'Christians in Bosnia and the 
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Herzegovina. The statement of grievances and •wrongs 
ivhich have led to the insurrection was officially laid 
before the International Consular Commission by 
direction of the chiefs of the revolt assembled in 
Council of War at Mctkovitch, and is as follows : — 

DECLARATION OP THE HERZEGOVINA INSURGENTS. 

“ Honourable Envoys of Europe, — For the last four 
centuries the Christians of the Herzegovina, the mise- 
rable and pitiable Eayah^ have been plunged in 
mourning and affliction. Unable, to longer support 
the tyranny, the barbarity, tlfc persecuting rage, the 
violence, and the systematic oppressioij of the Turks, 
the llayahs have risen this year and have taken to 
arms in order to prove at last in this nineteenth cen- 
tuiy — in the ago of light and civilization — that it is a 
shame to all Europe to permit the Turkish barbarians 
to garotte the unfortunate Slave population of the 
Herzegovina, and to continue in the present state of 
Ignorance. 

‘‘Gentlemen, we have learned t^t the European 
Powers have sent you to inquire iat* our miseries, 
and to seek out the natives which have led us .to art 
appeal to arms. Well, here we 1^ before you our 
real reasons for revolt : 

“*1. Let us commence with the j4^a. . The unfor- 
tunate small cultivator who takes a farm fyom^the 
hands of the Aga is bound to cultivate it, and to give 
half of its fruits to that offidal. When^the Aga comes 
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to visit the peasant, which happens three or four times 
every year, he is accompanied, by all his followers, and 
the peasant is obliged to entertain him and his people, 
and provide for his horses, under pain of being 
scourged and thrown into prison. 

“2. In the Turkish Empire farms are given at a 
fixed rent, but the owner enters into an agreement 
with the employers of the State, by which" ten times 
the amount that the law prescribes is exacted. The 
Eayahs must pay first; it is then permitted to them to 
corapl'din. 

“ 3. The Eayahs are bound, besides other taxes, to 
pay the harac, ^)r pcrs()nal contribution; the pesule^ or 
property tax ; and the asicarie or military impost. 

“4. The census of cattle has been made from time 
immemorial in the most iniquitous manner. The 
census enumerators arc all Turks. They let free their 
own co-religionists, but with the poor Christians they 
count thirty head "of cattle irherc there are only ten, 
and thus we are obliged to contribute the whole im- 
post to th,e 'Aga. To whom can the Christians com- 
plain? To \hfiVali. ' Who is their judge? The Vali. 

“ If a Christian is proceeded against by a Turk, 
or if ho appefl for justice against a Tui'k, he invariably 
is defeated, unless? he have two Turkish witnesses, and 
when he does not gain he is thrown into prison. 

6. .The Turks employ violence to carry away our 
wives and our daughters, and then force them to adont 
dhe creed of Islam, 
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“ 7.‘ If a Christian have the ^misfortune to bear 
witness against a Turk, he can ©nly expect to live 
three days. 

“ 8. The Turk abhors our priests, our cnurches, the 
bells of our sanctuaries, and he publicly insults and 
defiles them. 

“9. We pay a tribute to the Sultan, and we pay 
different -heavy expenses, but in return we get no 
means of education. We have no schools, and if any 
one demands them ho is immediately thrown into 
prison.’ and pays with his head for hisiaudacity, 

“ 10. If there are repairs* to be executed on the 
roads of the Sultan, the Eayah is compelled to leave 
his home, and, after travelling five or six days, to work 
often eight days without food and without payment. 
The Turks, on the contrary, arc free from this. 

“11. If there is a scarcity of horses to carry the 
provisions of the Turkish troops the sapties (Turkish 
policemen) quickly arriye in our, villages ; they first 
bnict themselves on the peasants, and after a few days 
they carry away both men and horsqs, often to a 
distance of fifteqn or twenty* daysi’ ..march, without 
giving either food or ^layment. 

“ 12. How can we obtain real justice from the 
Turkish Tribunal when it “is composed of a certain 
number of savage Turks, and of only two Chiistians, 
who are often forced into signing the death-warrant of 
tile mostr honest of their co-religionists. 

“ 13. If a poor Christian is requisitioned to rep^Q: , 
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or construct a road, and to bring his horses, and he 
excuses himself from going far away from his home 
by saying that his farmihg operations will not allow 
him, or that his wife or child is sick, the zctptie 
soon arrives, beats him, and leaves him half dead, 
and sometimes scourges him until death ensues. 

“ 14. If a Turk complains before a tribunal the 
judgment is quickly rendered. If a Christian make 
a complaint he may await judgment irntil the end 
of the world, imless ho bribes the judge with ten 
times the amount of the object in litigation. 

“ 15. There is no Security under the Jurkish 
Government. 

“16. If the Aga comes to see us ho has nothing 
better to do than blaspheme against the Cross, the 
saints, the altar, &c. 

“17. When a Turk gives himself up to violence ho 
knows no bounds. Ismael Aga Schariez, who is a 
member of the tribunal of S|.olatz, one day forced an 
unfortimate peasant to drain and reclaim at his own 
cost the Lake of Kuzat. He makes the Eayahs work 
on the public ways; and pretends that he pays them ; 
but he never 'gives them any*ohing. His is not a 
solitary case. ^All the Turkish officials act in the same 
manner. 

“ 18. There is no integrity in tne (iovemment o£ 
the Turks, for the employes have only a small salary, 
and lhen*'J)overty compels them to commit aK sorts of . 
violent and illegal acts. 
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“19.* The Turks cannot have greater facilities for 
acting in an illegal manner towards the Eayahs. Legal 
proceedings are all conducted^ in the Turkish language, 
which the Eayahs do not understand, and the Turks 
accordingly do what they like. 

“ 20. Here is an instance. The peasants reclaimed 
the marsh at Varda Glavica, hut the 'v^hole land — one 
thousand acres — was taken from them by Turks. 
(The names of a number of Turks are here.given as 
participators in the act.) 

“Gentlemen, — ^Up to this day .Europe has accom- 
plished many revolutions. Sh*e has precipitated from 
their thrones many kings, princes, pnd emperors, 
animated by noble and Christian sentiments. And 
yet up to the present time of civilization you hold 
this barbarian Turk in high esteem. We neither can 
nor will live longer under the Turkish lash. We arc 
men, not beasts. If you cannot afford us relief, neither 
can you force us to continue in sla\>ery. Henceforth, 
we refuse to believe in Turkish promises ; and as to 
the intervention which you offer in our behalf, we 
can only reply that a Turkish pronfisens not worth a 
peascod. What we want is liberty — real, full, and* 
entire liberty. We will never returp ali^je to Turkish 
tyranny.” 

* 

Can any one after this believe in promiges of reform 
made by the Turkish Government? Pronpses in 
plenty th^ will make, but they will never be fiilfijfed. 
The Christians are worse* off now than they were 
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twenty years ago| for, before the Crimean War, the 
foreign consuls jJrotectedr them, whereas, since the 
Peace of Paris, the Eayahs have been left altogether 
to the uncontrolled barbarity and tyranny of the 
Turk, as all the beneficial results that might have 
been obtained from the Hatt-y-Humayoum were com- 
pletely nullified by the ninth clause of the Treaty of 
March 30, 1856. “ This,” says the special corre- 

spondent of TAe Times, in one of those letters which do 
him so much credit, “ is what diplomacy has brought 
to its professtsd proUgis. What experience 'of ours 
can tell the misery wrdfight in that population, whose 
wretched fragpients ^he flood of war casts on all the 
neighbouring frontiers; the demoralization, massacre, 
death by cold and hunger, which one autumn has 
brought, or one winter will bring. I wish I could 
bring the sapient statesmen who control these things 
to see what I have seen — the weary, aching feet toil- 
ing imshod along' these rocky roads under the burden 
of the wreck of what was always poverty; women 
weak with' hunger carrying their children, weaker 
still, nurslings "fthose pinched and miserable faces, 
'’telling how the fountains of maternity had dried up, 
would have touched any heart but that of a diplomat ; the 
frantic gratitude with which, they covered with kisses 
the hand th/it gave even the merest trifle to their great 
need. , M. WesseHtsky, the delegate of the committee 
for‘ providing for the families of Herzegovina, a most 
iiumane, devoted -man, Rnd whose personal sacrifices 
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in this’ duty are not small, told me that along the 
frontier at Metkovich . he' founc^' people who were 
living in the open air, sleeping on the bare rocks, 
happy even to find a crevice to protect them from the 
wind, who had had no bread for days, many of whom 
were in a state bordering on idiotcy from hunger and 
panic, and yho, when they were tol<l that help had 
come, could hardly be induced to believe it, or brought 
tp understand it, but were like people gone mad with 
good news. Noble work ^of that diplomacy which 
extorted the Hatt-y-Humayoum, and Which coirtinues 
to watch ever the fortunes of the Turkish Empire 
with such fidelity that no Eayah in all its extent 
is safe from the robbery and violence of its adminis- 
trators, and that no Christian has the slightest chance 
of justice in a Mussulman Court ! Noble fruit of all 
its strenuous efforts to maintain the peace of Europe, 
these deserted fields and this perishing people, these 
ever-recurring efforts of the Eayah to lift himself from 
a slavery which he can only submit to by accepting 
the degradation of a beast — efforts evnr stifled in 
blood, and after ehch of which 'dipldmncy, seeing the 
ashes quiet and the grffve undisturbed, folds its hands,’ 
shuts its eyes, and thanks its God .that tthe peace of 
Europe is still secure ! And when the wind of heaven 
blows bn the ashes, and the seed in the grave begins 
to sprout, and the hand seeks the yataghan a^ib) 
diplomacy will again counsel the .Eayah to peace, ^and, 
to trust in the clemency arid good intfentions of thb 
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Sultan'. I only \fish here to say one thing} which 
every man Avho reads may- accept as'living truth, that 
if diplomacy after the Crilnean War had done its duty, 
and provided that every subject of the Sultan should 
have equal justice and equal law, personal liberty, and 
undisturbed right to his property, every insurrection 
since Avould have been averted.’' 

After the Crimean War the Great Powers were in 
a positiop, to take such measures as would have en- 
sured the comparative peace and happiness of the 
Christians. It is true the Sultan issued his 'Hatt-y- 
Humayoum; but the hinth article of the Treaty of 
Paris provided that the Pirman “shall not in any 
case give to the said Powers the right to interfere, 
either collectively or separately, in the relations of 
his Majesty the Sultan with his subjects, nor in the 
internal administration of his Empire.” That clause 
uullitied every article of the Ilatt-y-Humayoum, and 
abandoned Turkey to desti^iction. Without foreign 
interference, no reforms in Turkey, either financial or 
social, are possible, and Earl Eussell clearly indicates 
this view in hisJetter to me of thci-Sth of September, 
■whbg he say&: “It is hopeless to expect that the 
Turkish rulqrs can afford any security for the perform- 
ance of the duties of gooi government, and it may well 
be a question whether Austria, Eussia, and the other 
Powers of Europe will, if asked to do so, imdertake 
th^ task of internal government in the provinces of 
Turkey. If ‘they declinfe, there remains but one 
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resource — to obtain for the peo^e of Croatia and 
the Herzegovina, as Lord. Derby /formerly obtained 
for th*e people of Servia, soaetbidg of the nature of 
independent government.” If the Turks remain in 
Europe, this suggestion of Lord Eussell must be 
carried out, and either the Christians must be made 
independent, or the reforms now decided upon must 
be put in folce imder the direct supervision of one or 
ether of the Great Powers. 

In the event of the latter course being adopted, it 
remains to see what is the nature of, those reforms 
which might be likely to give administrative autonomy 
to the Christian populations, consistently with the 
maintenance of the authority of the Sultan. The 
following measures would, to some extent, effect that 
object : — 

1. Geographical Boundaries and Grouping of 
Populations. — The ancient geographical delimitations 
of the Ottoman Empire answered to various groups 
formed by the conquered nationalities. When the 
Sultans subjugahfl a people, thoyattgicheil it to thei 
empire by a bond oj vassalage, imposed a tribute,' 
often gave it a Mussulman chief, but ^preserved its 
territorial limits and national'organization. The recent 
establishment of vilai/ets, however, made some changes 
in the old order of things, to which it is important to 
return by constituting as many provinces as •there' arc 
principal groups of nationalities, imited under the 
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Sultan’s sceptre'. fThus, the mixed pof)ulation of 
Eoumelia, with a p^rt of Macedonia, would form one 
province; Bulgaria, Another; Bosnia, the Herzegdvina, 
the northern part of Albania, with the adjacent 
pashaliks of old Servia, a third ; Epirus, the southern 
parts of Albania, Thessaly, and a part of Macedonia, 
a fourth ; and finally, all the islands, with Scio as the 
centre, would constitute a fifth insular pro*/ince.* All 
these groups, the boundaries of which would be the 
subject of special survey, are strongly recommended 
by geographical, ethnological, and religious considera- 
tions. Very few m6difb3ations would be required to 
adapt the existing boundary linos. 

• 

2. Administrative Organization op the Pro- 
vinces, Cantons, and Communes. — The principle of 
autonomy ought to serve as the fundamental basis of 
the administrative organization of all the provinces 
of Turkey in Europe. Every province, as well as 
every canton and commime, should be administered 
by native heads, freely elected by the votes of a 
•majority of thejpojiulation. These ^hief functionaries 
cjiould bo assisted by a communal council elected from 
among the inhabitants of the commune without dis- 
tinction of bfrth, creed, «»r nationality. The council 
should assess and collect the taxes voted by the general 
councils of the provinces. Its duty would be to pro- 
vide^ thiijugh officials appointed by it, for t^e public 
' * As I have before said,' Crete.oitght to be ceded to England. 
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safety, .the ’maintenance of the floacfs, and of the 
primary schools and other educational establishments 
and public charities. It should ^ote the taxes and 
local charges. It would dispose of the communal 
militia, recruited among the inhabitants, and charged 
with the maintenance of order and security. The 
Councils of the Sandjaks, or districts, should be orga- 
nized on the* same basis, composed of delegates from 
the communal councils, under the presidency of a 
Slate functionary belonging to the predominant na- 
tionality of the canton. Delegates from .these Sapdjak 
councils should constitute the •Council-general of the 
province under the presidency of the Governor-general, 
who would be appointed by the Sultan. He would 
direct the affairs of the province, with the assistance 
of the Council-general, to the votes of which he should 
conform, with, however, an appeal, in cases of impor- 
tance, to the decision of the Porte. The Orthodox and 
Eoman Catholic bishops, as well as the rabbis and 
muftis, should sit, by right, in the Councils-general, 
in order to defend the religious interests of their 
respective creeds. 

3. Judicial Organizattoij. — me ^uaiciai organiza- 
tion of the Christian populations of the Ottoman Em- 
pire .should also be based on the elective principle. 
Every commune should elect a police magistrate be- 
longing to.the predominant nationality of the coflim^e, 
who should have cognizance of police cases and civil 
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causes between Cllristians. There should be a court 
of appeal in several of the cantons — ^the members of 
which should be ekctedf-by the Sandjak couucits — for 
deciding appeals in civil and criminal cases in which 
Christians arc concerned, and also where the parties 
are Christians and Mussulmans, if the jurisdiction of 
the court be v»9luntarily accepted by the latter. If 
necessary, there might be a court of appeal for one or 
two provinces, for mixed causes ; that is, between 
Christians and Mussulmans, there should be in every 
province a mi^ed tribunal, on which an equal'number 
of Christians and Mussulmans should sit, and which 
should be presided over alternately bj a Christian and 
a Mussulman. Every Christian tried by a mixed 
tribunal should have the right to demand the presence 
of a foreign consul or consular agent to see that impar- 
tial justice is done ; but this guarantee, the indispen- 
sable necessity for which has been demonstrated by 
experience, miglit, be discontinued in time, when the 
principles of justice and* law shall have taken root in 
the country, In cantons and commimes, the popula- 
’ tion of which js principally Mussulipan, causes between 
' Christians should be referred '(o the nearest Christian 
Court. The jurisdiction of ecclesiastical courts, pre- 
sided over by the chibfs of religious communities, 
should be clearly' defined, and should have cognisance 
only of special cases between parties belonging to the 
same rite. Commercial tribimals should be maintained 
' .in the principal towns of the empire in their present 
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form, but to the elective principle* The codes of civil 
and criminal law and procedure should he revised with 
the £a3sistance> of foreign jurists,/«nd published in the 
Turkish, Greek, Slave, and Armenian languages. 

^4. Military Organization. — The Christian and 
Israelite subjects of the Sultan should bo exempted 
from military service in consideration of an exone- 
rative tax, the amount of which should bo eq[uitably 
assessed, and which should apply only to persons fit 
for service, between 18 and 35 j^ears of age. This 
tax should bo levied and colhveted by the chiefs of the 
(communes. Those Christians and Israelites, however, 
M'ho wish to enrol themselves in the army should bo 
admitted ou the same footing as Mussulmans, and 
should be free from the exemption tax. All the 
subjects of the Sultan who are fit for military duty, 
without distinction of creed or birth, ought to serve 
in the ranks of the local militia for the jircservation 
of local order. This militia would discharge police 
duties under the direction of the communal chiefs, 
and the command of the governor' of the province 
but in no case should they be called upon to- act* 
beyond the limits of their respective cantons. 

5. Finance. — The total amount nf the taxes and 
contributions of each province should be fixed en bloc 
by the Porte every three years, for which purpose a 
special committee of delegates should be convened 

r 
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from the provirfciai councils, with a consultati'v^ vote. 
Those delegates would be the organs of the wishes and 
representations of ^1,6 provinces of which they ivould 
be the Kapou-Kehdias, or deputies. In fixing the 
amount of the taxes and contributions of the difierent 
provinces, the Porte should take into consideration 
the numbers of ;(;he population, as well as their agri- 
cultural, industrial, and commercial resouices, and the 
taxes should be assessed and collected by the councils 
of the provinces, cantons, and communes. Every 
commune should be responsible for the exact pay- 
ment of the amount of, the taxes assigned it. The 
ecclesiastical dues should be fixed by the provincial 
councils, assessed and' levied by the communes, who 
would be responsible for them to the chiefs of the 
religious commimities. All other taxes, of whatever 
kind, should be abolished, excepting the custom-house 
duties oil products, specified in the commercial tariff of 
the Empire, which should be levied at the frontiers by 
the custom-house authorities, who should not demand 
more than the dutv itself. 

6 , Public Ij^struction. — In all the communes of 
the Empire where the majority is Christian or Jewish, 
freedom of ifistruction should be subject only to such 
restrictions as are required for the protection of public 
morals. The establishment, maintenance, and manage- 
ment oftprimary and secondary schools should belong 
to the councils of the communes and Sandjaks ; and 
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the special, or superior schools, t supported by the 
State, should be open to Qhristiane and Israelites, as 
well as to Mussulmans.' The Coiihcils-general of the 
provinces, however, should be allowed to found, at 
their own expense, purely educational establishments 
exclusively for scholars belonging to the creed and the 
nationality which is predominant in .the province or 
canton. 

7. General Provisions. — All the subjects of the 
Sultan, 'without distinction of creed, origin, or imtion- 
ality, should bo equal in righh of the law, and eligible 
for public office. Foreigners residing in Turkey should 
enjoy their own jurisdictions, as at present, until the 
new administrative and judicial institutions have taken 
.root and become assimilated with the manners and 
usages of the country. When that period shall arrive, 
the Foreign Powers, on the fact being verified by a 
European commission at? /loc, might relinquish the 
exceptional rights acquired lor their respective subjects 
by the capitulations and ancient treaties. The chiefs 
of the Christian religious commqnities should preserve* 
the privileges and immunities which they have enjoyecl* 
ai antiquo, but, on tho^ other hand, they should submit 
themselves to the laws, and leave their differences to 
be decided by the proper tribunals, without having 
recourse to foreign interventidns or protection. The 
^ministrg,tion of custom-houses, posts, telJgrqphs, 
railways, and high roads shpuld belong to the central 
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autliority, who should, however, confide the sAme to 
functionaries cho&e|^ indifiercntly from among all tho 
subjects of the SultWi. 

The execution of the foregoing measures could not, 
however, be left, as I have already said, and, as 
.experience has only too well demonstrated, to tho 
exclusive care of the Turkish Government. If the 
calamities and perturbations of the futifre are to he 
prevented, serious, guarantees must be afforded for 
tho accomplishment of the work Avhich has *to bfe 
imdertaken in the East. Without the intervention 
and direct supervision of Great Powers, all 
attempts at reforms will prove futile, and their pro- 
mulgation on' any other basis would bo only a 
mockery to tho Christians themselves, Avho have 
been too often and too cruelly deceived to trust to. 
the good intentions of the Mussulman authorities, or 
l)laco any confidence whatever in the future promises 
of the Porte. 



APPENDIX I. 


THE IJSrSUEKECTION IN HERZEGOVINA. 

Eepokt of the Consul of one of the Great Powers in the insurgent 
district on tlie history of the insurrection and tlie causes which 
immediately^ led to it : — 

‘^The position of the Christian population in Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina, its sufferings and miseries, have been repeatedly 
described in newspapers, pamphlets, and official reports. Although 
in some of these publications, owing to the personal feelings of the 
writer, the state of things is represented in too dark colours, it is 
nevertheless a fact that most of them give only a too true picture of 
the misery and degradation of the Christian population, owing to 
the incapacity of tlie Turkish local authorities, their depravity and 
corruption. Arbitrary rule existii instead of that of the law, and 
the advantages which the Slavonic Mahommedans enjoy over their 
Christian countrymen have reduced the latter to "the condition of 
slaves. Although tho majority of the^ Christian j/opulation, owing 
to its abasement, is scarc^y conscious of its degraded position, ^'t 
feels, nevertheless, in^nian/ cases, its deplorable condition, and has 
twice attempted, without success, to free itself of its tormentors. 
Although the Turkish Government succeeded externally in restoring 
peace, hatred remained in the hearts of the pojKilation ; and the 
Turkish Government, far from doing anything to dimij^ish it, has 
been keeping it alive by its incorrigible mal-administralion, so that 
the spirit of revolt has been ke.pt glimijiering under the as^ps. 
Based an data collected on the spot, I will endeavoui* to relate how 
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this glimmering spark of revolt has broken out into a flaihe which 
1 / 

consumes the whole country. 

‘‘Immediate Cause of the Kevolt. 

“ There were no foreign influences which caused the movement, 
hut cases of unusual mal-administration. 

“Id the district of I^evesinje the farmers of taxes, the ('hristian 
Stanko Perinovo, oP'Mostar (at present a refugee in Eagusa), and 
the Maliommedans Porto and Ali Beg Eedjipasics, endeavoured to 
collect the jtithes with ijiore than usual rigour and arbitrary powet. 
The year 1874 had been a failure; in spite of this the tax-farmers 
had, according to tlieir practice, Valued the crops higher ^han the 
real proceeds, and ^instead of taking their share immediatedy after 
the harvest, they came to do so in January, 1875. The peasants, 
in order to live, ha^ in the meantime sold a portion of the crops, or 
refused to comply with the exaggerated demands. This gave rise 
to all sorts of violence, people were deprived of all they had, and 
those who had little were beaten and imprisoned. The ‘ Kuezes * 
(village chiefs), who complained to the Kaimakam on this proceed- * 
ing of the tithe -farmers, were insulted and threatened with arrest. 
To escape from this tliey fled to Montenegro, where they arrived on 
the 20th of February. , ^ 

“ At this time the wliole armed population of Montenegro was 
assembled in Cettinje, where a great council was held on the affair 
of Podgoritza. , the refugees from Nevesinjo were therefore received 
as welcome allifesj tliey were maintained it the expense of the 
Prince, and took part in the dehberatipns ; in w^hich likewise the 
Voivode of Baiiiani’(the frontier district'eowards Bilec), and two of 
his Kuezes took part, at the special wish of the Prince. In Grahovo 
2000 rifles, with the necessary ammunition, were deposited. 

“In the meahtimo the tithe-farmers in Nevesinjo continued 
their work^committing aU sorts of injustice and violence, in which 
they Were assisted by the Zaptiehs, or native gendarfnerie. All ■ 
complaints to the Kaimakam being in vain, the Christians decided 
to avoid the Eassaba, or district town, and declined to-do any 
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coTvie. • This resistance led to counter-m^jmi^a uu wio part of the 
authorities, which intimidated ^ome, but ^exasperated the' great 
majonty to such* a point that, refusing k) work for their landlords, 
they went with their cattle to the mountains, and some of them 
sent over their families and goods to Montenegro. 

This was the state of things in !N'evesinje at the end of March. 
There had been no case as yet of armed resistance, the Christians 
avoiding as much as possible to meet the Mahommedans. At that 
time an agitation began to be ])erceptible in the district of Eilec, 
.above all on the plateau surrounding, the town. It was produced 
•by th^nisrule of the Kaimakam, a Slavonic Mahommedan of Mostar, 
named Mustaj Bey Lakasic, and by the way in which the Yuzbashi, 
or captain of the gendarmerie, in Trebi»je, trej^ted the p(?pulation. 
In the b^gwming of March the authorities of Bilec and Trebinjs 
received orders to provide 4700 rafters and l)eam8 for the repair of 
the bridge at Drazidol. !Maturally, it was the Christians who had 
to bring them from great distances without receiving any compen- 
sation. They had to deliver them to the Yuzbashi of the Zaptiehs 
who, under i)retext of their not being of the right dimensions, 
rejected many, forcing people to bring others, and beating those 
who remonstrated. This so much exasperated tlie people, who had 

lost so much time with this forced labour, that the chiefs of the 

* • 

clans decided to refuse not omy this work, but every other, to 
keep aloof from the town, and to disobey the summons to appear 
before the tribunal. Bilec was thus at the end bf March more yr. 
less in the same statc^ as Hevesinje wf!s. 

“ The Kaimakams of these districts reported* tliis state of *thii%s 
to the Mutesarif of Mowar, who transferred, the Kaimakams of 
Bilec to Stolatz, and ordered tSe Yuzbashis ^captains) of the 
gendarmeries of Gaesko, Mostar, Stolatz, and Trebinje to go with 
their men in the second half of April to Nevesinje to enforce the 
obedience of the Christians, and, having done so, to do.the ^me in 
Bilec. ITle Mutesarif thought this measure sufficient 4o bi^ak the 
resistance/ as on former occasions. While in these two distycts 
the agitation produced by opposition and violence had reached a 
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considerable degree, tlie^ other districts remained quiet and almost 
indifferent ; only in the Catholic districts there were signs 9! an 
agitation, which, however, \iid not touch the people at first, but 
which was being got up by the clergy against the Government. 
One after another a number of reports on the miserable condition 
of Bosnia and the Herzegovina appeared in the Slavonic papers. Tull 
of hatred and fury, they appealed to the rest of the world to put an 
end to this state of things. These reports came for the most part 
from Sirokibrieg, near Mostar, and from Stolatz. » 

I will not deny that, pity for the people’s indignation against ' 
the barbarism of the Slavonic ]\Iaho mined ans and againsft the 
authorities inspired some of these*' communications, but there was 
another liiotive likervise with many of the Avriters — namely, the 
interests of the monks of St. Francis and the main'denance in 


general of the privileged position of the Catholic religion and 
clergy. The Franciscan monks had to protect their })rivilcgcs, 
Avhich had not yet been confirmed by the present Sultan, and 
against which some of the local authorities had already attempted 
some at least partially successful attacks. Besides, both the Fran- 
chscan monks and the Catholic clergy on the left bank of the 
Karenta had felt the necessity of obtaining further privileges fi)r 
their religion, a portion ,of the advantages of which Avould have 
naturally benefited those who are'f ’in the full sense of the word, 
the spiritual leaders of the people, their representatives and s[)okes- 


mpn. 

Thus stood thiiigs Vhen the journey of His Majesty tlie Em- 
peror of 4^istria to IJalmatia Avas made. #-The Slavic Mussulmans, 
conscious of having done CA^erything to alienate the feelings of the 
Christian population from the Turkish rule, saAv in this journey a 
sort of political and military rcxomtalssance to get information on 
the country, to s6o from Avhich side it could be attacked most 
easily, and wdiat it Avas worth if it Avas bought from the Sultan. 
As thisVas\he common tppic in all the bazaars, the Cliristians, 
Avith, all their indoknee, could not ftut gradually take up the idea 
that this was so, and conceive hopes that their deliverance Avas at 
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hand. These hopes, the impulse to which^came from the Ma- 
homm^ans them^lves, found an Expression in the petitions which 
the Catholic Kuczes and those of *1116 f^rthodox creed wanted to 
present to the Emperor in Klek and Cat taro. 

“When the above-mentioned expedition of the gendarmerie to 
NTevesinje began, on the 26th of April, the Christians retired to the 
mountains, and the Kuczes fled to ]\Iontenegro, so that the Zaptiehs 
found only old men, of whom some wore hound and taken to 
Most'ar. From Nevesinje the Zaptiehs went to Bilec, from whence 
the two Voivodes, or chieftains, Gligpr Miliceocle and Vasil Sporzan, 
with other notables, had fled two days before to Montenegro. The 
Kaimakam of Bilec had all the Christians sunimoned, intimating at 
the same time that those who would not comA could follow the 

t 

example of those wlio had gone to Montenegro, but that their 
property would be confiscated. The inliabitanU decided neither to 
obey the summons nor to go to Montenegro, but tolerably armed to 
await the arrival of the Zaptiehs in their villages, and send a 
^message to the Voivodes Merzim and Sirno Baccvic in Baniani, 
asking them to help them to resist the attack of the Turks. The 
Zaptiehs begin now their razzia on tlie plateau of Bilec ; their first 
act is that a Zaptieh insults at the village of Cruagora, where they 
were camped, a woman who brings water ;• he is calbnl to aocount 
by a Christian, Avhom he shoots.^ The Za])tieh finds everywhere 
the population in arms, but they begin no hostilities, only oppose 
their entry into the villages. The Za})tiehs* return -to Bilec and* 
report to the Kaimakam that they could dp nothing unless they 
used force, to use which tb^jy did not tliink themselves authorizeef. 
The Kaimakam reports to^ the Mutesarif, who brejers him to send 
home the Zaptiehs and to inform the Christians that a Commission 
would shortly meet in^ Kevesinjc which woifld regulate the affairs 
of the Christians. 

“Dervish Pasha, the Governor of Bosnia, having In^rd of the 
attempt of the people of Kevesinje to present a petition {o the 
Emperor of Austria, had inquired dbout the motives which had hd 
to this step, and had ordered the Vali Selim Pasha to go with a 
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number *of frontier g/iA'ds and irregulars to the spot, in 'order to 
hear the grievances or the Christians, but put the alternative that 
they should either remain,,quieii as faithful subjects of the Sultan, 
and return to their homes, or else they should take their goods and 
chattels and emigrate to Montenegro. Selim Pasha arrived in 
Hevesinje in the second half of May, and makes this public ; but 
the Christians reply that they would only treat with a direct Envoy 
of the Sultan. The Slavic Mussulmans try to prevent single families 
who want to emigrate to Montenegro from leaving, 'and it is only 
due to the interference of tlie troops that blood does not flow 
already there. The Christians of Nevesinje collect in bands^ which 
in the daytime follow, indeed, thfe'ir avocations, but at night occupy 
the roaefe, so as to <^efcnd * thcmselves against a surprise on the part 
of the Turks. Thus the people of Nevesinje and of tjie^plateau of 
Bilec were already under arms, with their families and cattle mostly 
in the mountains ; but hostilities had not broken out, the Christians 
taking an observant and expectant attitude. 

“ The other districts remained quiet, no preparations were made, 
and there were no pourparlers with a view to common action. Only * 
here and there the events in Nevesinje were the subject of discus- 
sion. The Kuezes of Nevesinje and Bile(*>, who liad taken refuge in 
Montenegro, had in the meantime l)ecoine very inconvenient to the 
Prince, so that this latter a])plies^ Dervish Pasha for permission 
for them to return, wliicli Dervisii Pasha grants, promising them 
full amnesty for' the past. Whether Dervish Ptislia did not give 
the necessary orders in this respect, or whether liis subordinates did 
liot obey his orderfi, the fact is that the emigrants on their return 
were 6to])ped by the Turkish frontier ^,iards and driven back by 
force ; a light ensued, in which Two Christians were killed and four 
wounded. The refugees, on their return to Cettinje, complain to 
the Prince and 'reproach hiig for having sacrificed them. The 
Prince replies, ‘ Go back and act, some one will surely be found to 
help you ;^but he complains at the same time to Dervish Pasha, 
wijo replies that 4 was a misunderstanding, but that now the 
refugees might return unmolested. The latter return, too, and 
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those of’Bilec are not moleste'S •either, exc(*^|that some days after 
fire is set to the houses of some of them. Inose of Nevesinje, on 
the contrary, when they coine t(^ the#bazaar of the town, are 
i^gproached with their flight, and one of them, Trigcko Trubicic, 
insulted and beaten, while the Kucz Gyuro Simovic, who protests 
against this in the Medjlis, is cut down when he comeg out. The 
innkeeper, Tuvela, who had lodged those returned, is cruelly mur- 
dered ; Hia Baiiiza is attacked in his field, Ifis head cut off, and 
brought to the official hurt ding, with the remark that there was one 
Iqss of those who would never obey the Turks. All these acts of 
violencf^ were committed by the Slavic Mussulmans without the 
authoriticL showing the least intention to proceed against the guilty. 

All these things produce naturally g!i‘eat agitation aniftng the 
Christians,. wjio now determine to seSk: their right, arms in hand, 
and, acting on tliis, attack and cut down likewise single Turks. 
The Kaimakam reports this to the Mutesarif, who decides upon 
coming in person to Nevesirije to pacify the Cliristians. The Porte 
had information of the disturbances, but thought to put an end to 
"them by removing from Mostar two persons against whom the 
Christians seemed above all embittered. These were the Mufti of 
Mostar, the chief of the Slavic Mussulmans, an intriguer who 
knew how to foil every endeavour of tlio^ Government to ^ke 
reforms ; the other was the Vladiila of Mostar, Procopius, whose 
Turcophile tendencies liad produced bitter hatred against him 
among all his co-rcligioiiists. The fii’st was -called* up to Constan-. 
tinople to justify himeeif, the other was traus*f(!rred to Seves. These 
measures produced no effect^ because it was taken for granted ‘tha€ 
the Mufii would easily whitewash himself, while the Yladika only 
received a better post. 

“ While in Nevesinje, the Slavic Mussulmans by their ^ts of 
violence forced the Christians to defend themselves^ arms in hand. 
The Kuezes, of Bilec, who apprehended similar treatmo^t, fled to 
Banjani and* Ljubomir, to ask these clans ^to rise and defend them- 
selves against the vengeance of thb Turks ; but these clans declai^ 
that they dai’ed not and could not do anything for the present, but 
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that at the first bloodfrthey would-iiot remain idle. The Kliczes, or 
sub- chieftains of Nevesinje, sent likewise messages to the clans 
of Gacsko, Stolacz, and IVobinje, to ask the Christians to support 
them, intimating at the same time that they would stand alone, but 
that some one would lielp them, without any one being named, the 
Christians persuading themselves that Montenegro and Austria 
would be the helpers in need ; and this supposition became firm 
conviction without t^iere being the least ground to suppose this — 
at least, as regards the latter Power. Ill all these districts the 
Christians began now to hold secret meetings, in wliich it was 
decided to avoid all that could rouse the suspicion of the. Turks, 
but to arm and wait what those 'of Nevesinje would do. If these 
latter rdse unaninfously, ‘then their example should be followed. 
Tlic quietest of all was the d^strict of Trebinje, only in..Boda and 
Eavna there were traces of warlike tendencies, while everywhere else 
people followed as usual their avocations. About this time, in the 
middle of June, there wcu'e already bands of armed Christians, but 
they confined themsdves to observe the roads, so that the Turks 
no more dared to ride alone along them. 

‘‘In the middle of June the Mutesarif of Mostar and the Lova, 
with two companies, arrived in Nevesinje, but the discontented 
declared again that they would only treat with the Envoys of the 
Sultan, and the efforts of MustajfSu Pasha to restore order remained 
fruitless. lie rejiorted this to the Vali, who ordered Hassan 
Pasha and Cajtlan Effc^idi, who were on the road to Cettinje in the 
affair of the frofttitr tegulafion, to go to N^vesinje, sending with 
t^iem* a certain Petraci of Serajevo as a man having the confidence 
of the Christians.’ As the people of^Nevesinje asked that an 
Envoy of the* Prince of Montenegro should likewise, as a man 
having^" their confidence, take part in the commission, this 
demand was grafited, and Peho Pavlovic, with six Pevianiki, made 
liis appcaie,nce. When the commission had constituted itself, all 
the Huezes appeared before it, while some 500 or ' GOO armed 
Christians assembled outside the place to prevent any treachery on 
the part of the Turks. 
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“ The dem&nls of the Xei^^'ians werg as/ollo’NVS : — . 

‘‘ 1. That Christian girls and women shou.fl no more be molested 
by tlig Turks ; free exercise *of their religion, and that their 
churches should no more bo insdltedf 3, that they should, have 
^qual rights with the Turks before the tribunals; 4, that they 
should be protected from the violence of the Zaptiehs {gendarmerie ) ; 
5, that the farmers of the tithe should take no more than the law 
orders, and should take this at the proper tinie. ^ 

‘‘ The Govejnment may have been in earnest in their intention 
to grant these demands, but the Slavic Mussulmans made the most 
‘violent opposition against this curtailment of their privileges. 
Attcnl^ts were made to reduce the demands of the Christians by 
persuasion, intimidation, and even corruption, but they were of no 
avail. The fruitless negotiations induced Dertdsh Pasha to come 
in person*t(5 Xevesinje and have a meeting with the Kuezes outside 
the Kassaba in the open. At this meeting 4he latter not only 
reiterated their former demands, but added to them — 

“ 6. That every house shall pay all in all only one ducat a year ; 7, 
that no forced labour, personal or with horses, should be asked for 
by the Government, but when needed should be duly paid for, as 
was the case all over the world. 

“ If all this was granted, they declared that they would forget all 

that their Mahommedan brethr^en liad defne, and live as jTUaceful 

subjects of the Sultan. Dervish Pasha promises to do all in his 

power to have their demands granted, but that they must first lay 

down their arms. To this the people rpply that • they have nftt 

taken up arms against the Sultan, but from^ fear of the ^la^ic 

Mussulmans; that he should therefore, until the 'decision us made, 

remove them or the Musstilmaiis another portign of the country. 

‘^Dervish Pasha returns, to Serajvic ; the Christians, ^n their 

. side, retire to the mountains, taking with* them their goods and 

families, and leaving their empty houses and untilled fields to the 

Turks. The same occurs on the plateau of Bilec. The •Mussulmans 
. .• * * 
of Nevesinje, seeing the threatening attitude of the Christians, ask 

for arms and ammunition from the Kaimakam, who asks *for 
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instmctipns from th 4 ‘ Mutesarif, in his turn, answers that he 
should prevent every ^.ostile act against the Christians until further 
orders came from Constantinople, '^^en the ^Kaimakan^ com- 
municates this to the JVt'assufinans they reply that they would 
defend themselves, and under the lead of Ali Bey Eedjiparic they 
break into the Goyernment store and take all the breechloaders and 
ammunition! 

‘‘Thus, at the end of June, both parties in Nevesinje stood face 
to face ready to fight, the Christians with few arms /ind no ammu- 
nition, and without knowing whither and by whom they might be 
supported. • In the other distrigts people were waiting to see what* 
Nevesinje would do, but taking care not to provoke the Tu/ks. 

“ It would still liave been in the power of the Government to 
prevent ttie rising by collecting' at once a sufficient force to keep in 
check the Mussulmans. It would thus have taken from the 
Christians the pretecit of armed resistance ; it might then gradually 
have disarmed them, and forced them to remain quiet without even 
granting the reforms demanded. There was as yet no organization 
among the Christians ; Montenegro had pledged itself to nothing ; 
the Catholic Church would have readily seized the opportunity of 
showing its inlluence in calming the population, and preventing 
bloodslied ; but the Turkish Government missed the opportunity. 
Conte?.ij)t of tlio strength of tl^^Eayah, aversion from showing 
energy in face of the Mussulman population, indolence of the 
au&iorities, who did not realize the bearings of such a rising — these 
Were the causes which' allowed the eflowincr embers to burst nnf. 
ii^to a flame. 

“Bi;qinning of the In^jrreotion. 


“ On the 1st of July the Mussulmans, who, provided with arms, 
patrolled through the ^lain of Nevesinje, killed some Christians, 
who had returned ill to their homes. On this the Christians, 
divided in^ four bands, lay an ambush for the Turks, and succeed 
already on the 3rd in surrounding and massacring a band of Turks ; ' 
’and on the 6th they attack a column of provisions, escorted by 
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frontier guards and armed cifti^pn*, and taV^ 47 horses. On 
the 7th there is another such smafl fight. Sglim Pasha, who with 
two battalions came hy Stolatz to 'N'evesinje, has an engagement on 
the 18th of July in the plain of Dalbra, 'S^hen he defeats the iirsur- 
j^ents. On this the leaders of the Christians of ^^evesinje, Gatschko, 
and Bilec have a meeting on the 20th in the plain of Dabra. The 
participation of the Turkish troops had produced a strong impres- 
sion on those assembled, who declare that t]iey do not want to 
revolt against t^e Sultan^ but against the native Mussulmans ; but, 
as the collision had already occurred, the opinion still is that there 
is no backing out, and that now the chief ’thing is to *be united. 
Many think that there is no chance of success without the co- 
operation* of the Catliolics ; besides that, arms are wanting ; the 

* 0 

Prince of Montenegro should be afjced to supply them. From 
each district hwc men are chosen, who, on the 23rd, go by R^giisa 
to Cettinje to ask the Prince for arms, ammunition, and other 
help. The Prince answers that he has himself no arms and ammu- 
nition to spare, that he has himself to protect his frontier, and that 
.they must not reckon on his assistance ; but if soldiers and Mahom- 
medans should attack, he thought there would he brethren who 
would help them. 

About the same time Peko Paolovics and Pop Bogdan of 
Gatschko ; Nicola Grahovac, of Nevosinje*; Gligor Milice^dc, of 
Bilec ; Gligor Popovac, of Brela, with 200 chosen men, went |o 
Ravno to induce the Catholics there to rise. This parish, long 
prepared by the youn^ and ambitious ^Dum ^ Joan. Music, declares 
for the insurrection, and the other Catholics "of S^olatz, Eavno,. an^ 
Dalrara join; everywhere preparations • are made for an* armed 
rising, which is to be orgamzed likewise on ihe rifhj; bank of the 
Narenta. The districts of Birela, Popovo, and Bobani, ink^hited 
hy people of the Orthodox faith, likewise join the insurrection. In 
the district of Bilec the brothers Kovacevic form hands which do 
every sort of harm to the Mussulman inhabitants, phindfering, 
turning their houses, and killing them '^'henever they can. TIk 
bands of the Voivodes of Bilec interrupt all lines of communication, 
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cut t]ie^i(^legrap]i wjres, and take a'wjg” transports oT the Government 
not less ilian of privj^fce persons,®**" 

“The above-namecf leaders of ‘the movement return from Eavno 
to Ncvcsinje in order tso uiidertake another agitation tour by 
Ljuboinir and Brela to Suma. In Nevesinje they meet Mic^ 
Ballardic, named I.juhihratics, wlio liad come with a number of 
Serbs and a complete i)lan of organization devised by the Servian 
Omladina. UiALrenccs arose between him and Peko Paolovic, who 
would not give up' his place as chief Voivode. The differences 
ended with Ljubibratics being well beaten and driven away almost 
naked. Lie goes to Cottin jo to complain to the Prince. This was 
the state of things by the end of July. All the land, :7ith the 
exception of a small portion of tne district of Trebinje, was up, but 
hadly provided with siriiis and ammunition, without plan, and 
without unity of command. The Turks in the townsr thought it 
time*to take counter measures ; every one armed himself, ammuni- 
tion was prepared, guards were posted along the towns at night, 
and patrols of frontier guards and armed citizens were sent along 
the Austrian frontier to prevent communication. 

“In the meantime, the Catholics of the right bank of the 
Karenta, who had taken up arms immediately after iS^evesinje, in 
order to repel an attack of the Turks on the village of Drenkovec, 
abandoned the cause eff the insurrection. What most contributed 
to this Avas the murder of the ’Prior Kavaula in Livno (Govica), 
which so intimidated th(j Franciscan monks that Bishop Krajlevic, 
who, pressed, by the Turkish Government, undertook a journey of 
pacillcation in his diocese, iiad easy Avork, as he Avas met halfway. 
T’ho object in a icAV — namely, to convince the Government of the 
influence of the ('atholic clergv — liad b.en attained, and the autho- 
rity of the latter secured. With the end of July, arms disappeared 
on tl^ light bank of “the Narenta; and this river forms the limit 
betAveen the disturbed and .the quiet part of Herzegovina. East of 
the J^fareqta, on the contrary, the insurrection progresses rapidly; 
the rfbove^iamed leader^, Avith their armed suite, make tours in 
order to induce, by persuasion dt threats, the clans and villages to 
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join. The di^stricts of Suma^and Bohani were the object of their 
journey t)n the 27th of July.‘‘ TJie forme# lose unanimously, the 
second only in part. There still the |A.rchimandrite of the 
Monastery of Duzti, on the road t(j Ea^usa, who stuck to the Go- 
vernment, and who had even asked for a guard, as he coulcf not 
defend himself against the surrounding population, 'which had 
already revolted. He was told to hold out until the reinforcements 
of troops which had already left Constantinople ^Jipuld arrive ; hut 
he entreated anew the Turks to send him heip, as the danger was 
near. But thftro arose •cries among the Mussulmans of Trehinje 
that it was impossihlc for Christians and Mussulmans to fight 
togetlKy, to fall together on the same field, and, perhaps, he huried 
together. • The assistance was, tl^ereforc, refused, so that when, On 
the 31st of July, the Voivodes often mentioned api)earcd before 
Duze, the^A/cliimandrite Molentic jetined, and with him the rest of 
Suma. 

“ On the 5th of August, Ljuhihratics a])i)ea];ed in Duze, where, 
by order of the Prince of IMontenegro, he took the command, and, 
assembling the people of Suina and Bohani, closed on the 6th of 
August the road from Trebinjo to Eagusa. On the IGth of August 
the clan Ziibci joined, and so the di.stricts of Nevesinje, Bilec, 
Gatchsko, Trehinje, and Stolatz were in insurrection. There were 
numbers of villages which took no active part, but they have all 
been drawn in, partly by threats .jjnl partly by persuasion. 

“ The Turkish autliorities of Trehinje might, perhaps, have foiled * 

the whole movement, for the Archimandrite Melcbtic had, and still 

• • 

lias, such influence dhat many villages VdiicJi •were already in 
insurrection would have laid down tlieir* arms^ but fanaticiShi 
prevented the Turks from|taking advantage of this. As soon, how- 
ever, as Melcntic had joined, the Zubci joined fikewise, and the 
whole insurrection formed n^ one compact body. 

There was still a great want of ^arms and ammunition ; but on 
the 27th of July 15 horseloads of ammunition came ^om Monte- 
negro, which had been sent by an unknown person fiDm Qrahovo 
to the Igumen of the Monastiuy of llossieveyo. On the 15tlf of 

U 
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August came other 15 horseloads of ammunition, arid eix horseloads 
of rifles* The MonaS(t(5ry of Hoesl^evo became the head-quarters 
of Peko Paolo vies, wht now formally took command of the districts 
of Trebinje, Bilec, and StoJ^tz. « Montenegro now came forward as 
protector of the movement, and men, arms, and ammunition have > 
come ever since from there. But the people of Herzegovina did 
not allow others to do the work for them ; they have fought, and 
do now fight, themselves for their freedom. The people have 
naturally only their* first object in view, and this is to avenge 
themselves on the Mahommedans for all' the miseries they have 
flufiered. What the consequences may be they little think or care- 
for. They leave that to their leaders, and they know wh&t they 
want. ' * .. 

Hot all the cl^ns have espoused the cause of the insurrection 
with equal zeal. The wild and hardy sons of Gatschko^ Hevcsinje, 
Bilec,' Korjewic, and Banjani, and part of Zubci, are warlike ; they 
care little for rain or cold, and only rest when there are no Turks 
to bo got at. The inliabitants of Popovo Poljc, Bobani, and Stolatz 
are, on the contrary, faint-hearted, and try to shirk duty by going 
across the Austrian frontier, whence their leaders often drive them 
back by force. The foreigners are looked upon with little love, 
and they are only tolerated because they represent that sympathy 
which manifests itself, t^ the great satisfaction of the insurgents, in 
money, arms, ammunition, and o^Jthing. 

I have in my former reports spoken in detail about tlie progress 
of the insurrection, the prospects of the insurgents, and their 
manner of warfare,^ so' fhat I do not think ^t necessary to touch 
upon these points.' I must only give expression to a conviction 
that the last successes of the insurgeeats over the Turks have 
considerably raised tfipir confidence, and that the ties of brother- 
hood, Aiiich had already become muiii loosened, have been again 
tightened by the' material gaane of the victory — probably for so long 
as will be ^tecessary to make the Turks see that they cannot alone 
masteiv the 'insurrection. Heither the impotence of the Turkish 
troops nor the bitter privations which they may expect have 
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hitherto opened the eyes of the Slavic Maj^ommedans to the fact 
that»their rule ie over. They cannot realize such an idea; so tliatr* 
if the work of carrying the promised reforms into effect bo taken in 
hand, a strong armed force will be needed to keep down tlio 
wounded pride and vanity of this race.” 
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A vous, mon grand vizir M^li^inod-Emin-A’ali-raslia ; (^jie Dicu 
voiis accorde la grandeur et double votro pouvoir. 

Mon d^sir lo plus cher a toiljours 6le d’ assurer le bonheur dc 
touies les classes de pies sujets quo la divine Providence a places 
sous inon sceptre imperial, et, depuis mon avencment an trone, je 
n’ai cess6 de faire tons mes ellbrts dans cc sens. Grilces on soient 
renducs au Tout-Puissant ! Ges cirorts incessant s out lejii ])ort6 
d(‘.s fruits utiles et nombreux. De jour en jour, le bonbeur dc la 
nation et la ridiesse de mes Etats voiit en augmentant. Dc\sirant 
aujourd’liui reiiouveler et elargir encore les reglements nouveaux, 
institu(?s en vue (Varrivcr^ii obtenir un etat de dioses conformc a la 
diguiti^ de mon empire et a la::» position ({u’il occiqie parmi les 
nations civilis^es, et les droits de mon empire ayant au jourd’liui, par 
la fidelitd et les louables ellbrts? de tons mes sujets, et par le 
coiicours bienveillaiit ^tVmical des grandes jviussances, nu'S nobler 
alli^es, recu dc rext^rieur une consecration qui doit etre le com- 
mencement d’lme ^1X3 nouvellc, je veux ajjgmenter lo bien-etre et la 
pros])^rite int^i^ieur, rendre heureux tons mes sujets, qui sont tons 
egaux^ mes yeux et me sont egalement cbers, et qui sont unis 
entro eux par de^ rapports coidiaux dc patriotismo, et assurer les 
moyeps d(j<'faire, de jour en jour, croitre la prosp^rite de mon 
empire. 

M’ai done r^solu" et j’ordoimeda mise ^ execution des mesures 
siiivantcs : 
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1. Les garanties pronAs\js de notrc parfc k tons les sujets de moil 
empire par le Haiti- Hurndi/oiDtdeGnlhsLne et les ]ois du Tanzimat, 
sail# distinction de classe ni ’de cnlte, four la security de leurs 
persoimes et de leurs hiens, et jioiir 1^. conservation do leur Jionnetlr, 
sont aujourd’lmi confirni6es et consolid^es, et des niesurcs efficaces 
seront prises pour qu ’dies reyoivent leur plein et entier clfet. 

2. Tons les privileges et immunities spirituels accordes ab anti- 
quo, et h. des dates postd’ieurcs, ii toutes kj ’^ommunautes clir6- 
tieunes on | d’aiitres rites non musulinans*dans nioii empire, sous 
moil ^gide protectrice, sont conlinnds et maintenus. 

3. Cha(pie communaute cliretieiine ou d’autres rites non musul- 
mafls sera tenue, dans un delai lix^, et avec le coiicours d’umi 
commission form^e ad hoe dans son sein, de procdder avec ma 
haute approbation, et sous la survcfillance ide ma Sublime-Porte, 
k rexctiAen de scs immunit^s et privileges, et d’y discuter et 
soumettrc a ma Sulilirne-Porto des formes, exig^es par Fe progr^s 
des lumi^res et des temps. Les p'ouvoirs concedes aux patriarclies 
et aux evequos dos rites chretiens, par le sultan Mahomet II et ses 
succcsseurs, seront mis en harmonie avec la position nouvelle que 
mes intentions geii4reuses et bienveillantes assurent a ces cornmu- 
nautes. Le principe de la nomination k vie des jiatriarches, apres 
la revision des r^glements d’election aujourd'hui en vigucur sera 
cxactement appliqu^, conform^ me iit k la teneur de leiys firmans 
d’investiturc. tcs patriarclm^, les m^tropolitains, arclieveipies, 
eveques et rabbins, seront asscrmeiit^s k leur entree en fonctions, 
d’apr^s line formule concert^ en commim entra ,ina SublimcJPortc 
et les chefs spirituels des di verses comnuiifautds. Les redevances 
ccclesiastiques, de qiielque forme et nature (fu’elles sgient, Seront 
suppnmees et remplac^es par liv fixation dc^ re^renus des patriarclies 
et chefs des communaiites, et par ralloci^tion de* traitemcnts et de 
•salaires ^quitablement proportionn^s k importance, au rftag et k la 
dignite des divers membres du 'clerg^. II ne sera poii/6 aucuno 
atteinte aux propri^t^s mobilieres et immobili^res ckj^ diyers clerges 
chretiens ; toutefois, fadministratioa temporelle des cotnmunautes 
chr^tiennes, ou d'autres rites’ non musulmans, sera plac^e £Ous la 
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sauvegarde d’une assembl^e choisie dans sein de cMcune des dites 
communaut^s parmi les membres dli clerg^ et les laiques. 

4. Dans les villes, boirgades et villages ou la pqpulation aj^ar- 
tiendra en totality au meme quite, lil ne sera apport^ aucmie entrave 
h. la reparation, d'aprhs les plans primitifsy des edifices destines au 
culte, aux ecoles, aux b6pitaux et aux cimetieres. Les plans de 
ces divers edi^ces, en cas d’erection nouvelle, approuves par les 
patriarcbes ou cbeJ^v/^es communautes, devront etre soumis k ma 
Siiblime-Porte, qui les approuvera par inon ordre imperial, ou fera 
ses observations dans un deiai determine. Cbaque cultej dans les 
localites oil ne se trouvero^iit point d’autres confessions religieuses, 
ne sera soumis k aucune esp^ce de restriction dans la manifestation 
publique de sa religion. Dans les'‘villes, bourgades et villages oii 
les cultes gfont melanges, cbaque communaute, habitant un quartier 

4 * 

distinct, pourra egalement, en se conformant aux prescriptions ci- 
dessus itidiquees, repairer et consolider ses eglises, ses bopitaux, ses 
ecoles et ses cimotieres. Lorsqu’il s'agira de la construction d’edi- 
fices nouveaux, I’autorisation necessaire sera domandee, par I’organe 
des patriarcbes ou cbefs des communautes, k ma Sublime-Porte, qui 
prendra une decision souveraine, en accordant cette autorisation, 
<i 'tnoins dJohstacles administmtifs. L’i liter volition de I’autorite 
administrative dans tons les actes de cette nature sera entierement 
gratuite. ^ Ma Sublime-Po];te prendra des inesures pour assurer k 
cbaque culte, quel que soit le nombjrr: des adherents, la pleine liberte 
de son exercice. 

5., Toute distinction ou appellation, tendant a rendre une classe 
quelconque des sujets vie Inon eAipire inferieuro IL une autre classe, 
k raison du, culte, de la langue ou de la race, sera ^ jamais effacee 
du protocole administratif. Les lo^s sevironft contre I’emploi, entre 
particuliers ou de la part- des autorites, de toute qualification in- 
jurieuse blessante. 

6, Yu que tous leb cultes sont fct seront librement pratiques dans 
iqes Etats, aucun sujet de mon empire ne sera glne dans Texercice 
de la rebgion qb’il professe, ejfc ne sera d*aucune maniere mquiete 
k cet .egard. Personne ne pourra 4tre contrait k changer de 
rebgion. 
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7. La nomination et le choix de^tous les fonctionnaires et autres 
emplojr^s de mon empire 4tanf entiferemeiffc dependants de ma 
volonte souveraine, tons les sujets 4e m^n empire, sans distinction 

^/de nationality, seront admissiblos anx emplois publics et aptes k les 
occuper selon leurs capacites et leur merite-, et conformyraent k des 
regies d’line application gynyrale. 

8. Tous les sujets de mon empire seront inCsiSnctement re 9 U 8 

dans les yooles civiles et militaires du Gouvornement, s’ils remplis- 

• . • 

sent d'ailleups les conditions d’age et d’examens spycifiyes dans les 
ryglements organiques desdites ycoles. De pkis, chaque communauty 
est aut^risyo k ytablir des ycoles publiqiies de sciences, darts et 
d’industrid. Seulement, le mode* d'enseignement et le choix des 
professeurs dans les ycoles de cette catygdrie seront sous le contrdle 
d’un conseU tfnixte d’instruction publique, dont les membres seront 
nommes par uii ordre souverain de ma part. 

9. Toutes les alfaires commerciales, c'orrectionn^lles et criminelles, 
entro des musulmans et des sujets chretiens ou d’autres rites 
non musulmans, ou entre chrytiens et autres sujets de rites 

j 

differents, seront defyryes a dcs tribunaux mixtes. L’ audience de 
ces tribunaux sera publique ; les parties seront mises en presence 
et produiront leurs temoins, dont les depositions seront revues 
indistinctement sous un serment pr^te saion la loi religieiase de 
chaque cultc. Les prdc^s ay ant traic-mux athiires civiles continueront 
d’etre jugds publiquemcnt, d apres les lois et les ryglements, par 
devaiit les conseils mixtes des provinces, en jrresence du gouverneur 
et du jiige du lieu. 

10. Les proces civils spec^aux, commc ceux dfi successions ou 
autres de ce genre, entre le^ sujets djun me me rite (^iretien ou autre 
non musulman, pourront, a leur demande, etfe envoyes pai^devant 
les conseils des patriarches ou des communailtys. 

11. Les lois penales, correctionnelles et commerciales, et les 
Ingles de procydure a appliquer dans les tribunaux mrtiies, seront 
•completees le plus t6t possible et codifiees. II en sera publiy ^es 
traductions dans toutes les langues*en usage' danS mon empire. • 

12. II sera precede, dans le plus bref dyiai possible, a la rtforme 
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du systeme penitontiaire dans* son application aiix maisons de 
detention, de punitioft on de corrtiction et antre^ etablisseme^ts dp 
m^mo nature, afin de eonoflier •les droits de Thumanite avec ceux 
de la justice. Aucuno peine corporelle, meme dans les prisons, n©^ 
pourra etro appliqu^e que conforiiiement k des regleineiits discipli- 
naircs binaries de ina Siiblime-Porte, et tout ce qui reseiiiblerait k 
la torture sera S^lealeinent aboli. Les infractions k ce sujet seront 
s6vkreinent r^priin(?es, et entraineront, en outre, de plein droit, la 
punition, cn conformity du code crirninel, des auteritcs qul les 
auraient commiscs. 

13. L’organisation de la police dans la capitale, dans les<villes de 
province et dans les campagnes,*' sera revisee de fa 9 on k.donner a 
tous les snjets pacsibles de nion empire les garanties desirables de 
seciirite quant a leurs personnes et k lieurs bicns. € 

14. L’egality das impot^ entrainant regalite des charges, comme 
celle des devoirs yntraine celle des droits, les sujets chrytiens et des 
autres rites non musulmans devront, ainsi ({u’il I’a cte antyrieure- 
ment rysolu, aussi bien que les musulmans, satisfairc aux obliga- 
tions de la loi de recrutement. Lc principe du remplacement ou du 
racliat sera admis. 

15. II sera public, dans le plus bref dfdai i)ossible, line loi com- 
plete siir le mode d’admission et de service des sujets cliryticns et 
d autres rites non musulmans ^ans Tarmye. 

16. II sera procyde t\ imo ryforme dans la composition des 
•conseils provinciaux ct communlux, pour garantir la sincyrity des 

clioix des dyiegues des cohimunautes inusblmanes, clirytiennes et 
autres. non milsulmans, ainsi que Jfi liberte des votes dans les 
conseils, , ^la ^Sublime-Porta ^viscra a ^ emploi des moyens les ])lus 
efficac^s de connaitre exactement ct de contruler le rysultat des 
dylilSyrations ct des dycisions prises. 

17. Comme les lois qui ry^issent Tachat, lavente et la disposition 
des propik^tys immobiliyres sont communes k tous les sujets de mon 
empil-e, il pourra etro p/3rmis aux ytrangers de possyder des pro- 
priytys foncieres dans mes Etat^, en sc conformant aux lois et aux 
ryglelnents de police, en acquittant les menies charRes que les 
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indig^ftes, et apr^s que aes arrsingementlS aaront eu lieu avec levs 

puissances 6trang^jres. 

# • * 

18. Les impots sonts exigibles^ an memc titro de tons les^ sujeis 
de mon empire, sans distinction de elassc ni do ciiltc^. On avisera 
aux inoyens les pins prompts et les plus {*iiergiqiies de corriger les 
abus dans la perception dos imp6ts, et notammeiit des dimes. L(5 
systeme de la perception directe sera succes^iv‘^*nent, et aiissitot 
que faire se poiirra, substitute an regime doj fermes dans toutes les 
brandies ties revenus*de I’lStat. Taut (pie ce systeme demeurera 
(‘u vigueiir, il sera interdit, sous les peines l(\s ])lus severes, a tons 
les agents de laiitorite et a tons les iiKuiibres des metljliti do se 
rendre, itdjudicataires des fermc8^qiii seront aiiuoiicees avec publicite 
et concurrence, uu d’avoir une part qiielccinque d’in^6ret dans 
Texploitiit^on de ces lermes. Les tm])ositioiis locales seront, autant 

qiie possible, calculees de la(;un a ne pas allccter les sources de la 

• • 

j)roduction, comme a ne pas entraver Ic moujt^cment du commerce 
interieur. 

10. Les travaux d’utilite publicpic recevront une dotation con- 
venable, k laquellc concourront les impositions ])ai‘ticulikrcs et 
speciales des provinces appel^es a jouir de 1 etablissement d(}S voies 
de communication i)ar terre et par mer. 

20. line loi sp^ciabj ayant ddja etc rendiic, qui ordonne que le. 
budget des recettes et des d^po’^jcs de I’Ltat soit fixe (d communi- 
que ebaque ann^e, cettc loi sera observ^e de la iiianiere la pbfr; 
scrupuleuse. On proc^dera a^la revision ,des ti^itements alFect^s a 
cliacpie emploi. 

21. Les chefs et un d^l<^gue de cliaque' coirtnpinahte d^sign^ par 
ma Sublime-Porte seront ajfpel^s a jirendre .part aux deliberations 
du conseil supreme do justice dans t^)uts leS •carconstances qui 
i^it^resscraient la g^neralil^ des sujets dq mon empire. ' IJs seront 
sp^cialement convoqu6s k cet effet par mon grand vizir. 

22. Le mandat des d^l^gu<^s sera annuel. 11s pr^teront serment 
en entrant en charge. Tons les meinbres du conseil„ dans les 
reunions ordinaires et extraoMiiiaires, ^mcttipnt librement leilr avis 

r 

et leur vote, sans qu^on puisse jamais les inqui^ter a ce syjet. 
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23. Les lois contr^ la* corruption, la concussion ou la malversa- 
tion, seront appliqu^es^ d’apres les. formes l^gales, h tous les ^jets 
do mon empire, quelles que soiei\f leur'classe et la' nature de leurs 
fonctions. 

24. On s’occupera de la creation de banques et d’autres institu- 
tions semblables, pour arriver k la r^forme du syst^me mon^taire et 
financier, ainsi qTAe^^i® creation de fonds destines k augmenter les 
sources de la ricbesse raat^rielle de mon empire. 

25. On s’occupera ^galement de I’^tablis^ement de routes et de 
canaux, qui rendront les communications plus faciles et augmente- 
ront les sources de la ricbesse du pays. On abolira tout ce qui peut 
entraver le commerce et Tagriculture. Pour arriver k ces ‘outs, on 
recbercbeia les moyens de mettre k profit les sciences, les arts et 
les capitaux de I’Europe, et de les mettre ainsi successivement en 
execution. 

o , 

Tels ^tant mes vobntds et mes ordres, vous, qui ^tes mon grand 
vizir, vous ferez, suivant I’usage, publier, soit dans ma capitale, soit 
dans toutes les parties de mon empire, ce firman imperial, et vous 
veillerez arec attention et prendez toutes les mesures n^cessaires 
afin que tous les ordres qu’il contient soient dor^navant ex^cut^s 
avec la plus rigoureuse ponctualit^. 
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FUAIVPASHAiS POLITICAL TESTAMENT. 

T9 THE Sultan Abdul Aziz, 

[Trayuslation^ 

Nice, Jan» 3, 1862. 

Sire, • 

I have hat a few days, perhaps only a few hours more to Jive, 
and I wish to devote them to the accompIishmeiA of a sacred duty. 
I desire to lay at the feet of your Majesty the expression of my last 
ideas, — sad ideas, the bitter fruit of a long and anxious career. 

Wlien this writing shall be placed under your Majesty’s eyes, I 
shall no longer be of this world. On this occasion, therefore, you 
may listen to me without mistrust. The voice from the tomb is 
always sincere, 

God lias entrusted you with a mission as glorious as it is fifll of 
perils In order to accomplish it Worthily, your Majesty must 
endeavour to fully realize one great and painful trutji — tha Empire 
of the Ositianli is in danger. 

The rapid progress of our neighbours, and inconceivable*, 
faults of our ancestors, have placed us at the present day in lin ex- 
tremely critical position ; and, in oro^r to obyiate aiterrible catas- 
trophe, your Majesty is bound jbo break with the past, and teP^uide 
your people towards new destinies. * , * 

Some ignorant patriots seek to make you believe that with our 
ancient means, we can r^stablish our ancient greatness** A fatal 
error ! an unpardonable illusion ! ,True, if (fur neighbours remained 
still in the same state as in the days of our forefathers, our former 
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means might ]iavc^> sufficed to , render your Majesty the -arbiter of 
Europe. But, alas i,our European neighbours are far from being 
what tliey were. E(U' tlio last two centuries* they have 'all been 
moving forward, and all luive left us far behind. 

(Jcrtainl}^ W’e also have made progress. Your actual governmeitl 
is much niore enlightened, and poasess(‘s ipucli greater resources 
tlian that of%yoj^u‘ ancestors. But, unhappily, this relative su])e- 
riority is far from»»sufficing for the requironents of our age. To 
maintain yourself in Europe at the present daj'f you recpiire not 
jiKirely to equal, not merely even to surpass your ancient prede- 
cessors, but also to equal aud proudly compete with your actual 
neighbours. To express my tjiought more clearly, I pray say that 
your Empire is ])ound, under jienalty of death in default, to have 
as much money as England/ as much enlightenment as France, ami 
as many soldiers as Ihissia. For us, it is no longer a question of 
making much i>ro(jirs(f ; it is purely and simply a question of 
making as much 2>c<ujrcss as the other nations of Euro2)c. 

Our magnificent em])ire furnishes you amply with all the iv.- 
(piisitc elements for surpassing any European Power whatever. 
But to do this, one thing is absolutely necessary. We ynust ehamje 
all our institutions — political and ciihl. Many laws, useful in past 
ages, have becoinc injurious to society as it at present exists. Per- 
fectible man needs to labour incessantly at rendering his own works 
more ])erfect. 

lla])])ily this first law of our nature is in entire conformity 
with the spirit, of, Ihe l^russuJman religjon. For Islamism com- 
biiies all 'die true doctrines which have for tlicir essential object 
the progress of the world and the perfecting of humanity. Those 
Avdio would, ifssume,' ill the name of^that religion, to enchain the 
onward march of our society, fixr from being Mussulmans, are but 
insensate unVelievers. i\ll other religions are bound up witl 
dogmas and unchangeable ]>riiiciples which are so many barrien 
agaj list* -the progress of the human mind. Islamism alone, frei 
from all the trammels of mys.tcries and infallible churches, render? 
it (jUir sacred duty to advance with the world, to develop all ou 
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intellectuiii lacmues lo mo huuohi., aua uu sooiv uisiruouoii jiid tlio 
of science, not in Arabia, not amongst ^Inssulman nations 
solely,^ but abroad, "iii China, to the hirthest (^nfines of tlie glol)e. 

'Not must it be thought that Mu^uli^n science is different Troin 
that of foreigners. iN'ot so. Science is one. One and tlie same 
sun suffuses the world of intelligence. And as, according to our 
belief, Islam is the universal expression of all truths and all know- 
ledge, so, therefore, a useful discovery, a new s^oflrce of information, 
whencesoever i+. may have originated, amongst Pagans as amongst 
Mussulmans, whether at Medina or at Paris, belongs always to 
Islam. . 

Idius, nothing prevents us from borrowing the new laws and the 
new appliances invented by Europe. I have studied our religion 
suliicicntly to discern its true spiri^. I have >uy head still clear 
enough to Veigh the value of my ideas; and, assuredly, it is not at 
the moment in Avliich I am about to al>«indon life in order to present 
nvyself before the Supreme Judge of the universe., that I would 
venture to betray my Sovereign, my country, and my creed. 1 
assure you, then, with the most profound conviction, that in all 
these institutions of which Europe gives us tlie example, there is 
nothing, absolutely nothing, contrary to the spirit of our religion. 
1 solemnly declare to you that the safety of Islamism demands that 
we should adopt at puce those great instttutions wifJiout widclt no 
Power can any longer exist in Europe, I solemnly declare to you, 
moreover, that in thus transforming our empire, ^not only will you 
do nothing opposed to the holiness of o^ religian, but, by si«di 
action, you will render to all Mussulnuyis, the n^ost loyal and 
legitimate, the most praiseworthy, and glorious •service Uiat could 
have ever cntertjd into 4he dreafiis of your *m^t illustrious an- 
cestors. • 

• « 

This great work of our regeneration embraces a multiplicity of 
questions which it is beyond my sl^ength and the little of life 
remaining, to me to dilate upon. But your Majestyjias. still aU 
your side the eminent man wl^ose friend and brother I hate been.* 
* The late A’ali Pasha died September, 1 S 71 , 
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May Grod preserve to you !, for lie knows better than any one 
the means of safety^ for your einjiire. I have never given yoijr 
Majesty an advice without having previously satisfied mys'etf that 
it was approved by his wftfe judgment, the fruit of his ripe expe- 
ricnee. Continue, Sire, 1 beg of you, to give liim your confidence. 
Accord it to him implicitly ; for the confidence, of great sovereigns 
constitutes tht^ strength of great ministers. What I presume to 
recommend to your Majesty is — never to suffer the priceless talents 
of this devoted servant to be hampered by igncTrant colleagues. 
Nothing could discourage him more than the necessity of working 
with men incapable of und-erstanding him. ^ 

I must now say a few words with regard to our foreign relations. 
It is Iwro that the task of our Government becomes truly dis- 
heartening. Bein^ unable to< contend with our enemies unaided, 
we are obliged to seek friends and allies abroad. Their various 
interests, at once jealous- and hostile, unjust and powerful, have 
placed us in a position which it is impossible to portray. In order 
to defend the smallest of our rights, we are obliged to exert more 
strength, skill, and courage than our ancestors needed to conquer ‘ 
kingdoms. 

Amongst our foreign allies you will find England always in the 
first rank. Her policy and her friendship are as firm as her insti« 
tutions. She has rendered us^immense services, and it would be 
impossible to calculate those which she may render us in the future. 
Whatever happens, the English people, the most steadfast and the 
most wonderful in the.'v^^orld, will be the first and last of our aUies. 

I fjonld rathe)' lose ^eveVal provinces than see the Sublime Porte 
abandoned hj England. 

France is an efily that wc must manage at all hazards. Not only 
bccausq she can render us the most imjtortant services, but because 
she can give us also most deadly blows. With that chivalrous 
aation there is more of sentiment than calculation. She takes a 
pride in glory and great ideas, even with helt enemies. "Thus the 
best^way to preserve the alliance of this generous people is to keep 
iip with, their ideas, and to realize such progress as will strike 
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equally their* imagination i and their esprit. ^The day on which 
France will despair of our cause, she will herself bring about com- 
•binations hostile . to our interest, and wifl end by causing ouj* 
destruction. 

Austria, embarrassed by her special European interests, has 
been obliged up to the present to restrain her r6le in the East. 
She committed an immense fault during the war ^n Ihe Crimea. 
Driven out of Germany, she will for the futuTo see more clearly 
her danger from the ISTorth, and certainly that danger is not less 
perilous for her than it is for our own empire. As long as a firm 
hnd far-seeing policy rules at Vienna, Austria will naturklly be the 
ally of •the Porte. The groat evil, the ever-recurring evil which 
has troubfed the East during more than one century, will ,pnly be 
definitely eradicated by the active aiyance of AyJ^tria, supported by 
all our oth«ijp allies of the West. , 

As to Prussia, she has been hitherto almost indijfferent upon 
Eastern questions, and it is not at all improbable that in her hasty 
policy she may even sacrifice us to her own project of German 
unity. But it is quite certain that, after her unity is achieved, 
Germany will not be long in perceiving that she also has at 
least as much interest in the Eastern Question as any other 
European Power whatever. Still, God grant that she may not 
have purchased the spoils of Austria at tlfe cost of inducirfg our 
enemies to irrevocably take possessioti of our European provinces. 

I come at last to Eussia, that inveterate enemy of our empire. 
The extension of that Power towards the JEast is a fatal law ol 
the Muscovite destinyf If I had been myself ^ Eussian Minister, 
I would have overturned the world to have conquered Constanti- 
nople. You must not theiisfore be'astonish^d at, Aor complain of, 
the aggressive action of Eussja, She acts toA^ards us to-day,^ only 
.under a new form, just as formerly we *did qurselves to the 
Greeks of the lower empire. To guarafitee us against Muscovite 
invasion, it^ wjll be, therefore, childish to rely solely •upon our 
rights ; what we want on that side is forte, Not our old histewie 
force, wliich we should try in vain to revive, *but that new add 
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irresistible force wliich modern science .and ideas have placed in 

Of 

the hands of every European people. Since Peter tlie Great, 
lluesia has made enormous j)rogi-ess, and soon her railways will- 
double her power. Tiiat w^ich’ alarms me most, however, is^that, 
in Euroj)e, tlie mass of the populations seems gradually to accus- 
tom themselves with resignation to the future encroachments of 
Knssia. ^ 

The indifference' of England to the events of (Central Asia 
astonishes and alarms me. AVhat alarms me most, however, is 
the considerable change which the pacification of the Caucasian 
provinces has brought about in the position of Bussia. To me it 
is beyond doubt tliat, in any future events, the most serious 
attacks of the Kiissians wall be directed against our provinces of 
Asia Minor. Yorr Majesty, therefore, sliould strive unintermit- 
tingly to organize our forces. Who knows if our allies will 
always be free to come in time to our aid ? A domestic quarrel 
in Euroj)^, and a Bismarck 'in Russia, might cliango the face of 
tlie world. 

I can conceive of many acts of folly of all Governments ; it is 
even one of their prerogatives to commit them. But I confess I 
have been unable to fathom the profound wisdom of the Govern- 
ments which, with such strange indifference, permits tlie most 
frightful despotism in ■ the world to put itself at the head of a 
hundred million barbarians, ayd arm them with all the appliances 
of civilization ; to swallow up at every step provinces and king- 
doms as large as France; and while it hems in Asia with its 
arms, and, on the other hand, undermines Efiirope by the agency of 
Panslavism, coines forward periodically protesting its love for 
peace, and its ^sincere resolution no more to,, seek for further 
compiests. 

Rjssia leads me to say a few words also of Persia. 

The Government of this turbulent country, always swayed by 
Shi’itft fanaticism, has been tho ally of our enemies from time 
iigmetnorial. During the Crimean War, it made common cause 

o 

with Russia, and that rt did not realize its hostile projects is owdng 
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to the vigilance of Western diployiacy. Mt tile present day, the 
kingdom of the Shah is dependei^t on the ^^abinet of St. Poters- 
barg.# *80 long as the Sublime Porto has her hands fre&juJkh*^ 
Government of the Shah, feeble and/[gnorant as it is, without 
credit and without initiative, will never have the courage to seek a 
([iiaiTcl with us. Pi^t whenever we become involved Kussia, 
no matter with what care and consideration we mriy treat Persia, 
her political dependence, and, still more, her*blind jealousy, will 
necessarily pla(fe her iit the category of our bitterest enemies. 
Fortunately, in addition to our material resources, the Sublime 
Porte possesses moral means more than sufheient to keep in duo 
respect a country crushed by a barbaric despotism, disputed by 
various j)retenders, and, moreover, surirounded on all sides by 
Sunnite populations. On this point ^ur intcrc<?ts are affected by 
many compl!^ ({uestions, which are entirely unappreciated amengst 
us, and Avliich A’ali Pasha alone can explain to yguir Majesty. 

Let us not forget Gukece — a country insignificant in itself, but 
an irritating instrument in the hands of a hostile Power. European 
j[)oels, in improvising tliis illusion of a kingdom, have thought they 
would he able to give life to a nation dead for the last two thousand 
years. In seeking to revive the country of Iloincr and Aristotle, 
they have only succeeded in creating a focus of intiigues, of anarchy, 
and brigandage. The Sublime Porte may find amongst the Greeks 
some intelligent servants ; but the spirit of tlie Hellenic race will 
always he essentially liostile to our cause. The recollections of 2^ 
glorious history, although separatecl from oiir*Gre<ika o*f the present 
day by centuries of corruption, ignorance, anif spifrigusiTcss, will' yel^ 
for a long time foster amongst this sej^fish race the hope of juggling 
once again into existence th(? Empire of the East, wlftch it formerly 
so degraded into the Byzanthte ‘Empire, or tlip Lower Empire, ^s it 
Afas so well termed. What guarantees< us most effectually against 
the attempts of this false and spitefTil people is its revolting vanity 
and exclusiveness, whieii render it, from day to day, ntore odious 
and revolting to all our Oriental raoes. 

Our policy should he to endeavour to isolate the Greeks as nuch 

K. 
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as possible from oxjtf otjber Christians. « It is of paramount impor- 
tance to withdraw the Bulgarians from the domination of the Greek 
^Church, without, hoWfever, throwing it into the arms either of thb 
Russians or of the Roman ^lergy. 

The Sublime Porte should never tolerate intrigues with a view* 
to a union of the Armenians with the Orthodox Church. It would 
perhaps be w^se to encourage amongst our (Christians that philo- 
sophic spirit so well calculated to bring men into closer harmony 
by withdrawing them from clerical influence. But^ I hasten to add 
that, for us, the best policy will undeniably be to place the State 
above all teligious questions whatever. 

In our internal affairs, all our efforts should tend to ’one sole 

■ 

object—ZAe fusion of our varmis races. Without such fusion, the 
maintenance of empire ^npears to me an actual impossibility. 
Henceforward, this great empire can belong neither f J the Greeks 
nor to the Slaves” to no oingle religion, nor to an/ single race. 
The empire of the East can subsist only by the intimate union of 
all Easterns. 

A powerful Germany ; France with its forty millions of inhabi- 
tants ; England strongly fortified as it is by nature — all these great 
nationalities may, indeed, for some time longer maintain their 
powerful and useful individuality. But a Montenegro, a principality 
of Scrvia, a kingdom Oi Armenia, without conferring the slightest 
advantage either upon themsr-lves or the world, can never be any- 
thing further tjian States more or less chimerical, wretched frag, 
ments of former conyulsions of humanity, inevitably a prey to 
any new conqueror, prejudicial to the progress of mankind, and 
dangerous for tfie peace of the world. 

In the consVtutionjs of modern States the only durable theory is 
that of great agglonierations. Th\iSj also, the only means of pre- 
venfmgthe ruin of our State is to reconstruct it anew upon a broad 
and solid basis, embracinf; all our different elements without dis- 
tinction dff race or religion. Here we begin to encounter a some 
what"^ serious difiiculty? Our Christian ‘ populations, suddenly 
i^^ved from the'’ sway which held them subject, seem too ready 
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to replace the'ir former masters. The Anjjen^s especially have 
assumed an aggressive character; and it would he hut right to 
fnoder^e their ardeur in opening our public Careers only to 
shall have sincerely adopted the Unftar^n principles of our empire. 

. All our Christian populations have generally two distinct religions ; 
one moral, and the other political. As regards the moral religion, 
our Government should ignore it completely; hut,, on the other 
hand, it should he closely attentive to all tlfat relates to their 
political religion, for the latter often involves theories incompatible 
with oer existence. In the fact of a Pasha worshipping God 
ajccording to the law^of Moses, or after the msenner of the Christians, 
there is* no reason why we should he deprived of the aid of his 
services. • Ilut if this same Pasha, oblivious of the iinity^of our 
country, indulge in dreams of a Bj’zantine en»pire, or aspire to 
serve a kin^om of Cilicia, then he ceases to hb a fiithful servant, 
and should A removed. * , • 

Unity of the IStatc and of the country ^ hosed upon the equality of 
all — such is the sole dogma which I would wish to see exacted from 
all our public functionaries. 

To elicit fully the marvels of this fruitful principle, your Majesty 
should apply yourself, in the first instance, to the organization of 
the administration of justice. The task is difficult, but it is urgent 
and indispensable. After having legally guaranteed the lives? and 
property of all citizens, the foremost wneasure which your Govern- 
ment should consider as an imperious duty is the^ construction of 
our roads. The day on which Tye shall h^ve as many railways* 
as European nations, your Majesty wilf be at the head, of the 
empire in the world. 

There is, howevo#, anothfgr question which ^ is for gs of -inexpres- 
sible importance — that of Public IrcstructionfiYiQ sole basis of all 
social • progress, the perennial source of every mor^ and matdtial 
greatness. Army, navy, administration ^are all involved in that. 
Without that essential basis, I foresee for us neither stTeJligtb nor 
independence — neither^ovemment nor a future. Notwithstanding 
the eminently instructive spirit of our religion, education^ haft 

R 2 
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Tcmainefd very backward with us for a multiplicity of reasons. Our 
innumei-able medresses, and the copious resources which are con- 
i^md by them so uselessly, supply u? with the ’material ready to 
our liands for a grand systam 6f national education. If I have 
myself failed to carry this fine thought into effect, it is because I 
have been diverted from it by a concurrence of most unfortunate 
(jircumstances. /v I berpieath the measure to my successors : they 
could not j) 0 ssibly conceive of any which would prove more fruitful 
or more glorious. 

I know that the greater part of our Mussulmans will curse me r 
a ghiaonr and an eneniy to our* religion. I forgive their anger for 
they can understand neither my sentiments nor my language. They 
will one day come to know that I, a (jliiaonr, an “ imj)iou^ innova- 
tor,” have been m^^ch more i/digious, much more truly a Mussid- 
man, .than the ignorant zealots who have covered m^ Vith their 
maledictions. They will • r(?cognize, but unhap j)ily tou l^le, hat 1 
have striven more than any other martyr to save the religion and 
the empire which they would have led to an inevitable ruin. 

The first law of every institution, human or divine, is the law of 
self-preservation. And, in all our reforms, what have I sought but 
the preservation of Islam ? Only that, instead of seiiking it in blind 
submission to ancient prejudices, I have endeavoured to lind it in 
those ‘'luminous paths which the God himself of Islam has trai I 
be Ton*, us, as he has traced V’hein before all tlie nati uis of the 
earth. 

]\Iy weak a*nd trembling hand refuses to proceed further. In 
concluding these liries, T beg your Majesty will deign to give your 
attention to the dying weirds of a faithful servant, who, in the 
midst of humai.' weakness, always love^ his felTow-men, laboured 
constantly to accomplish all tlie good in his power, and who now, 
broken under the weight of his responsibilities, quits the. world 
without regret, and dies a resigned Mussulman, delivering up his 
soul to ttie Supreme Judge, who is at once compassionate and 
nwrciful. 
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Bosnia is tich in pasture groundis wliicli are particularly adapted 
for rearing (tattle. The vast forests of oak in tjie north are also 
admirably (^Iculated for fattening swine, whil^ some parts of the 
i^rovince, ow^g to the coolness of the climate and the quality of 
. “•e vegetation, are not less favourable for the reading of sheep, and 
r'.)r tlm production of a superior quality of wool, much esteemed in 
11 le maikets of Euroj>e. Thus it is that cattle and sheep form a 
•f*,onsi(lerable po?’tion of the wealth of the inhabitants, and likewise 
a great p: portion of the trade that is carried on with their neigh- 
bours,, Tlie iiortheni districts of Zvornik, Baniaduka, and Bihka 
])rodiico oxen, swine, and horses ; the suutjiern districts of *Yeni- 
Bazar, ilersek, and Serajevo produce ^heep. Seinitza, Kovi-Bazar, 
Pi’iepoU, and JS^qvi-Varosli produce the best quality of wool, while 

Serajtwo, Tashlija, and Koprez come next, •Tanneries have for » 

• • • * 

considerable time cxiiited in the country, afid leather is not an 
unimportant article of commerce. 

Of the vegetable^roductions, plurfls, of which lar^ quantities are 
consumed in Bosnia, are the most important., A gro&t quantity of 
spirit^ is distilled from them* and considerable quantities ai^ ex- 
ported. Grain is next in importance, ^and yields* a great profit- 
800 per cent, being the average return.* The climate 4% too. cold 
for the cultifre of they^live-trce or the coUon-plant, but mulber^- 
trccs thrive, and the silkworm Tnight be introduced into the 
country, with every prospect of success. Tar is produced as >^ell as 
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resm from the hr and pine-treeef, and timber of every description 
abounds. 

ibe mineral riches of the country, the iron mines are th^ only 
ones at ])resent worked to ally extent by the natives. The following 
are tlie positions of the principal mines in Bosnia : — 

Gold and Silver . — The mountains round •Bosiiia-Serai contain 
gold and silver ; and in a forest near Travnik, tlie excavations of 
the celebrated gold mine of Ilatnizza (literally signifying gold in 
the Bosnian tongue) are still visible. There are silver mines noal* 
Probe rniza on the Drjna, Kruppa on the Unna, and Kamengrad, 
within a sliort distance of the Verbas. > 

Iron. — The iron of Bosnia is o'l excellent quality, resdipbling the 
best variety of Swedish. Some mines are worked in the vicinity 
of Bosnia-Sera'i by ^,’psies, who have a number of smithies in which 
horse-shoes, nails, < locks, i^on-plates, and other wart^i are manu- 
factured. There arc also iron-mines at Vakup, Kamengrad, Kreshovo, 
Ossoji, Babgaravan, Foinitza, Bussovatz, Yaresh, Slari, Maidan, 
and Barrovitzo. 

Lead. — At Olovo, Kladem, Shedni, Kreshovo, and Zvornik. • 
Copper. — The copper ore is very rich, yielding on an average 
35 per cent, of pure copper ; but that amount could bo still further 
increased if the appliances of European science were introduced, as 
fully 8 i^er cent, of metal rejjnains in the refuse of the furnaces. 
There are mines at Kreshovo and Eoinitza. 

• Mercurii.—-Ai Kreshovo and Inact. 

Zinc. — Zinc is loubd in considerable quaVitities in the basin of 
mines surroundnig the town of Kreshovo, 25 miles north-west of 
Serajovo^ 

Arsenic » — Kreshovo, Ivitza, &c. It is abundant throughout the 
provhice in the form of orpiment and realgar ; the ore is very fine, 
and would, no ioubt, prov,e exceedingly remunerative. 

There also two mines of cinnabar in Bosnia, both of which 
have been worked; but,. owing to a fault iv the veih, the W’orks 
have been discontraued, as the technical knowledge pf the miners 
is not sufficient to enable them to recover the trace of the ore. 
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There afe also fine quarries^of fi^ostone anii lAill-stones, alabaster, 
#and marble. BJbck-salt is found in large qjiantities near the town 
of and mineral and* hot i^rings abound throughos>:t the 

province. Coal is also plentiful. 

The superficial area of Bosnia (including the Herzegovina) is 
2300 square miles, .and the population, about l,150,i)00, is thus 


ed : — 

Christians. 

Mussmlmans. 

Total. 

SanJjak" Serajevp . 

42,823 

58,964 

101,787 

Travnik . 

103,026 

54,912 

157,938 

Banialuka 

127,833 

35,764 

163,597 

Behi^lah . 

103^165 

76,023 

179,188 

Svoinik . 

127,950 

110,865 

238,815 

Novi-Bazar 

46,21i5 

49,y)D 

80,000 

95,575 

Ilerze/ztovina 

120,000 

200,00p 

Jew^ . 

t 

• 

3,100 

Gipsies 

% 

— 

10,000 

Total 

671,022 

465,878 

1,150,000 


Very few articles of British manufactures are consumed in 
Bosnia not that tlie native trader is ignorant of their superior 
quality, but because liis means do not permit liim to enter into the 

i * *• 

trade. The native merchants are obliged to receive from their 
consignors at Trieste whatever the litter choose to send, and as the • 
trader, in the absence of banks or such institutions, is unable jbo 
give his foreign corref^pondeut ahy tapgibl© secjirity, lie is obliged 
to pay heavy interest for these investnfenti, ^nd*the eventtial 
purchaser suffers accordingly. CotVin cloth forms a principal article 
of import, and seems to b5, in most cases, of British manufacture ; 
but^ the price it bears is •nearly one-half, as much agaii\ as in 
England. Cotton twist is purchased by the peasantry, who find it 
cheaper to weave their own cloth than pay fhe high prices demanded 
for foreign ilianufac^tures. Fine woollen fabrics of* French or^ 
German manufactures are worn* by the Mussulman portion of* the 
inhabitants who -do not condescend to wear the coarse cloth of tht * 
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country. Green an^ scarlet are ^the colours most in use. . Of the 
colonial produce consumed in the country, coffee comes from Mar- 
through Trieste, and is prohahly. the production of the French’ 
colonies ; the sugar is of i^el^ian manufacture ; and the rice is 
imported from Egypt. The rum imported is made frem beetroot, 
in the neighbourhood of Trieste. The iron wire, sheet iron, and 
tin-plates imjK)rted^ are said to be of British manufacture.— 
^' Resources of Turlieyk ” By /. Leiois Farley, 



APPENDIX V 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 

• 

The fTth of November, 18G9, witnessed the liistorical apotheosis of 
M. de*Lessej)s. After half a lifetime of devotion to an idea, and 
faith in his own destiny to carry i^ oul, he, oif that day, rec(nved a 
triumph gnrnder both in its^ignilieanee audits attendant incidents 
than EomaJii conqueror ever enjoyed.* The presence, at the opening 
of tlio Suez ('anal, of two sovereigns, half a tiozen royal princes, 
statesmen, ambassadors, and other celebrities beyond count 

' — besides thousands of less distinguished visitors from the Old and 
New Worlds, and representative sjjuadroiis from every navy in 
Europe— sufficed to give an &l(it to the occasion with which even 
a Freiicliman’s passion for ‘‘glory” might be well content. Nor 
Avas the honour unearned, for, be the nnfre commercial resnlt what 
it may, this union of the two sc'is will rank amongst the great^ 
Avorks of the'Vorld, and to M. de Les6ej)S, mgre that any other 
living man, does the credit of it belong. • ^ • * 

Nor is this lessened by the fact that .the idea which wijs thus ' 
I'calised is as old as the Pharaohs. . Centuries before the ’Christian 

I • • 

era, both Ilebresv-^nd Phoenician ships^ travet^d Uie Red Sea 
(»n their Avay to Ophir, and,*during the dynasty of the Ptolemies 
and the Roman dominion, large fleej^s were«ent,out aimuaffy from 
Berenice and Myos-Hormes to Indisf^ After the establishment of 
the Mahopmedan Empire in the •seventh century, an ySmcirse tract • 
was carried on threfugh the Red Sea with* India and China ; aiv.1, in 
the period betAveen the twelfth and fifteenth centuries, the ^ea^rcs 
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of the East found theii wty over the coraF-reefed Yam-Siiph to the 
Venetian factories in Alexandria. During the long historic span 
thus covered, many eiiorts had been made to pierce the Istldnns. 
Herodptus, Book ii., chap. 158^ relates that Nichos, son of Psam- 
miticua (616-GOO b.c.), was the first who opened a communication 
by means of a, canal between the Nile and the Red Sea. The canal 
was large enough to allow two trireme galleys to go abreast, the 
water being taken from the Nile, a little above the ancient Eou- 
brastis — subsequently called Basta — a city situated on the Pelusian 
branch of the river. 

The canal opened into the Red Sea near the Pitlioinus of Scrip- 
ture, the Patumas of Herodotus, and the Hieropolis of the Ptole- 
mies, the jite of which, at the present day, is to be found at the 
northern extremity of the Bitter Lakes, not far from tlie actual 
shore of the Red Sea. It must be remembered, however that two 
thousand five hundred years ago these lakes were only an extension 
of the Erythrean Sea, and that tlic Gulf of Suez was then called 
the Gulf of Hieropolis. The galleys were towed by men, and 
Herodotus gives four days as the time required for the passage. It 
appeared, nevertheless, that this route was not the hest, and that 
the most direct course would have been to begin the canal on the 
shore of the Mediterranean, near Mount Cassius, which separated 
Egypt from Syria, and from which the Erythrean Sea was only 
distant a thousand stadia. According to Herodotus, this was the 
shortest route. In cutting his canal. King Nichos caused the death 
^of one hundred and twenty thousaiid men ; but, having been told 
by 1^11 oracle that the cahal would bo the means of bringing the 
barbarians into Egypt, he discontinued the woijks, and gave up his 
project in despah*^ 

According to Strabo, the canal of Ni6hbs commenced at Phacusa, 

^ A 

and pas=?(Ml to Belbeis, where it met the one which washed the 
walls of Boubrastis. From Belbeis (Pharbaetus), it entered the 
bitter lalfo below Hieropolis, and, as this canal was a derivative of 
the Nile, the water of the bitter lake, in receiving that of the 

rivAr. Tiaitnolr nf tbe nharantar of the sweet water of the Nile. A 
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century after Niches, Darius, feon of H^dfspes, King of Persia 
(521-485 B.c.) caused the works to be frecommonced ; but the 
engineers having assured him tljat the Ked Sea w«.>s of ^ higher 
elevation than Egypt itself, he was/ so much afraid of altogether 
submerging the country he desired to improve, that the works were 
once more suspeiMed. In fine, Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of 
Egypt (273 B.G.), finished the canal joining ihe two seas ; and, in 
order to render the mouth of the canal in th8 Ked Sea more safe, he 
made a dam \hizei-orou) which opened and shut at will. The dam 

served at the same time to collect the waters of the. Nile in the 

• ^ 

canal^ and thus facilitated internal navigation. The canal of 
Ptolemy* entered the Eed Sea !near Arsino^ — the present Suez— 
which afterwards took the name of Cleopatra. , 

After •the battle of Actium (31 B.c.), Cleopatra, seeing that the 
forces of Egppt could not resist those of the Koman EmpirS united 
against her, formed the singular project of taking her fleet through 
the canal into tlic Eed Sea, ai?d*thus fly into some distant country. 
Some ships attempted the passage, but were burned by the Arabs, 
and Antony persuaded Cleopatra to abandon her design, and 
defend the entrance to her kingdom both by sea and land. Under 
the Koman Empire, Trajan renewed the canal of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, and even added a branch which, went some stadia below 
Memphis. This extension of the canal was called by the name of 
Trajan ; Pto^gmy called it Amina Trajanus ; Quintus Curtius 
named it Oxius, and the Arabs Merahemi. Nothing further was 
done until the tinle of the Arabs, Vhen, in' the year 637 of 
the Christian era, Amrou, the lieu.tenanf 6f the Caljph* Omar, 
succeeded in reopftTjfng the ofd^ channel as. fax as Bubrastis, on the 
Pelusian branch of the Nile. Yolney, h(Wever,"’l'elates, that one 
hundred and thirty-four years later the ^ Caliph, Abou-Pjaflat-el- 
Mansour, destroyed it in the hopp of crusting his rebellious 
subjects by cutting off the mejyis oE transporting pr 9 visi 9 ns, ancj 
•thus starving the^n into subjection. .Erom that time rx) further 
effort was made, and the canal TOon became blocked up by the ^then 
uncanquerable tends. So it remained for a thousand years, until, 
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in 1798, General Bonepaiie, then comm ctiiding the troops 6f the 
French Republic in Egypt, proposed to cut a canal across the 
Isthmus palpable of being navigated by sea«* going ships, and the woak, 
which Jiad been begun upwards of two thousand four hundred years 
before,* would then have ]>een recommenced but for the mistake of 
French enginej^rs, who declared the Mediterranean! to be consider- 
ably below the level ^of tlie Fed Sea, and a canal to be therefore 
imi) 0 ssible. 

From that time the question continued tc be agita<te(i at inter- 
vals; but nothing delinitc was done till 1830, when Lieutenant 
Waghorn — then engaged in the establishment of liis Overland 
Koute — again surveyed the Isthmus,* and found the level oLdhe two 
seas to bei identical. Still, though interest was for a time revived 
by the announcement of this lact, no further action was taken 
with re&rence to tli« scheme till 1847, when Eugland, France, 
and Austria, sent out a commission to solve, once lor all, the 
problem of the sea levels. This comniission — on which Mr. Kobert 
Stephenson represented our own Government — conlirnicd Wag- 
liorn’s report, with the sole variance of finding a diflerence of five 
feet in the tide — not the real — levels of the two seas at the 
pro])osed termini of the canal. Another examination, leading to 
similar results, was made five years later, but Mr. Stephenson 
nevertheless pronounced against the feasibility of the canal, and 
his opinion — though at varian<5c with that of M. Talabot, the 
French member of the ^commission — being accepted by the Go- 
vernment and public -of I England, the railway from Cairo to Suez, 
whieli lie recommeuxled instead, was the result. 

In the meantime another mind had been t^iccupied with the 
scheme for nearlj^^a quarter of a century. "When Waghorn was 
advocating his own peculiar enterprise, young Ferdinand Lesseps 
was an el^ve in the- French Consulate at Cairo, and, interested by 
our countrymaqls settlement of the sea levels, he conceived the idea 
of accomphshing the great work which, years before, E'apoieon had 
abandoned. For four-and-twenty yeSirs of active official life the 
idea kept'^firm hold of his imagination, until being again in Egypt 
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in 1854, he dev^lop^d his plan to the then Viceroy, Said- Pasha, 
and finally, two years later, obtained from iiini a concession to 
consti'uot a sliip-c»anal across th^ Isthmus ft*om a point near H'yneli 
to ? 5 uez. Of the opposition that^then began on the part^of Lord 
Palmerston and the English press ij| is needless to speak, for is it 
not all written in Hlue Books and journals innumerable ? This, 
liowevcr, rather stifiiulatcd than discouraged M. c^o Ccsscps, while 
it also stirred up the national feeling in France, and, with its help, 
enabled him, in 1858, to launch his Conipagnie TJniverselle dii 

f • . 

Canal Maritime de Suez with a capital of £8,000,000 sterling* on 
nearly every stock exchange in J^urope. ^^Few sliares, however, 
were fJikeii up out of France, but enough Avere placed there to 
warrant his comineucing operations in the spring of the following 
year, and accordingly, on the 25th^of April, 1^59, the “ j^’r^sident 
Fondateifr” and his little bajid of folloAvcrsjfook possession, in the 
company’s :uame, of the narroAv belt df sand (tn tluj northern coast 
of the Isthmus, between Lak^^Ienzaleh and tlfe sea. 

The subsequent ten years’ history of the scheme need not be 
traced. Enough to say that, by dint of perseverance and energy, 
which may, Avithout extravagance, be called lieroic, M. de Lesseps 
overcame dilhculties against Avhich fcAv living men could have 
successfully battled, and he iioav has his reward in witncwssing the 
completion of an enterprise Avhich Avill iftdissolubly link Iws name 
wif.Vi TT.rrvT^fm-n Viiafnr^r ‘‘ A>Tt%(1(‘V‘u ” 7?>/ .T T.oirtsi Vnrli-tn 
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OPINIONS OF THE PEESS. 

“ Tl^re is not in Europe a better autliority on modern Turkey, and things 
relating thereto, than Mr. Lewis Farley. Ho has laid the public under great 
obligation by a faithful expose of the actual state of affairs, and he has conferred 
a great favour on the Sidtan, for he has toVl the tri^th, which tlffe flatterers 
that surround him aro not likely to voliftiteer .” — Monetary Gazette. 

“ Mr. Farley shows that Engli*hinfiucnce has ^f^lincd, and he proves that, 
although Er^land has mado great sacrifices ^or Turt:oy, she has received no 
gratitude. He exposes the way ip. which Turkish loans are raised, and what 
is done with thorn, and of the bitte '4 religious persecution of Christians which 
prevails. The breaches of faith are startling, and ought to warn British 
capitalists to hesitate before they lend the Turk more money .” — Morning 
Advertiser 

“ Mr. Farley is an authority of groat weight on the affairs of the Ottoman 
Empire .” — The Bullionist. 

“ Mr. Farley has knowledge of his subject, with force in the expression of 
his opinions, which should bo ‘ written on the*wall ’ in the midst oS the wild 
dreams of autocracy which characterize the blind infatuation of the Sultan 
and his ministers .” — Bailway Record. • • 

Mr. Farley sLows that bigotry and fanaticism ar» still rife amon^ the 
Mussulman population .” — Railway News. 

” Mr. Farley ia^ot merely an impartial critic ^ he suggesl^ a remedy fyr the 
colossal evil he so clea|pp^ delineates .” — Financial MevtSw, 

“ Mr. Farley has been, on fomfer Sccasion^l^l^e 'mgans of inducing con- 
fidence in Turkish seciwitieff, but as* owing to nml-admiJIptratlon, there is no 
longer any real foundation fo^that confidence, he hhw warns those who might 
otherwise be misled .” — British Mail. 
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